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GEMS OF THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
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O have beautiful flowers and plenty of 
them, requires neithe# professional 
skill nor a great outlay of money, if 
judiciously invested. For the open 
border, the ornamental garden annu- 
als are the most interesting flowers 
and the easiness of their culture makes 
them particularly valuable for general 
display. It is astonishing how much 
beauty there may be had in a little 
garden, only a few yards in extent, by 
a tasteful arrangement of annual 
flowers. All that is required is a 
knowledge of the colors, forms and 
habits of growth of the different 
kinds. Many of the common annuals 
we meet in the garden are not worth growing, but they are allowed,to 
remain year after year simply because their cultivators have them 
and do not know of any that are better, and the many beautiful 
annuals introduced by our seedsmen are not pushed as vigorously 
as are bedding plants, bulbs or roses. There is not a farmer worthy 
the name but knows that the value of his farm would be enhanced 
if made more attractive by a well-ordered flower garden; at the 
same time necessity has made economy his watchword, so that 
what is generally considered needless expense cannot be tolerated. 
Yet a dollar, wisely invested in flower seeds, will buy at least one 
hundred plants each of the following : 

SINGLE DaHLIAs.—The raising of dahlias from seed is one of 
the pleasures of gardening, and it is difficult to understand why the 
practice is not more common since it is attended with so little 
trouble in proportion to the success attained. Seed sown in a hot- 
bed, or in pans in the house, will make good flowering plants by 
the middle of July; in fact, they come into flower nearly as soon 
as when the roots are planted out in May. The plants should be 
set in rows three feet apart, and a foot apart in the rows, so that if 
one-half of the plants produce flowers that are not desirable, they 
may be thrown out, and the remainder will amply cover the ground. 
A great cause of failure in planting dahlias, as with most other 
flowers, comes from planting too closely. Plants must have room 
for their perfect development. This rule is generally disregarded, 
and as many as twenty plants are allowed to occupy the space that 
is but sufficient for one. 

In growing single dahlias, a few of the most beautiful ones 
should be saved for seed, and be grown separate from the others. 
To insure good seed, some growers consider it absolutely necessary 
to cross-fertilize ; yet experience teaches that seed saved from good 
flowers is quite as apt to produce good results without cross- 
fertilization as with it. 
or medium flowers should never be saved, and that but few flowers 
on a plant should be allowed to perfect seed. These should be 
well defined as to form, color or markings, and in order to keep the 
plants true to the single form, the seed should be saved early in 
August. When the nights begin to get cool, the flowers are more 
likely to assume the double form; the disks elongate in order to 
protect the infant plant, which they will not do in hot weather. It 
is impossible to keep the double form in hot climates, and it is 
nearly as difficult to retain the single forms in cool climates. For 
garden display, always grow the single dahlias from seed. 

ZINN1IAS.—Next in order to the single dahlia for garden display 
is the new type of dwarf double zinnias. They are as easily grown 
from seeds as the common weeds that come into flower in July. It 
is best to sow the seed where the plants are to remain. Mark out 
the rows thirty inches apart, put two or three seeds in a hill, 
making the hills a foot apart in the rows. As soon as the plants 
show their second leaves, thin out to one plant in a place, and 
always select the weakest, as it is sure to produce the most double 
flowers. Should ary single forms appear, throw them out, as the 
plants should stand at least thirty inches apart for perfect develop- 
ment. In fact, if the soil is deep and rich, the plants will cover the 
ground, when set three feet apart each way. 

PansiEs.—For early spring flowers sow the seed in August, and 
protect the young plants during winter by a covering of newly- 
fallen leaves. In northern climates it is better to put a frame over 





them, after a light covering of leaves has been given, and to protect 
with a shutter or sash. For summer flowers, sow the seed as soon 
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as the ground can be worked in spring. As our summer’s sun ig so 


Certain it is, however, that seed from poor | 





severe on this flower, the pansy bed should be covered with a lattice 
frame, the slats placed so as to exclude two-thirds of the sun’s rays 
In moist, heavy soil, pansies can be had the entire summer. For 
autumn flowers, sow the seed in August, in any unoccupied ground 
and let the plants remain where they appear, only keep them well 
cultivated, and the garden will be interesting after the frost hag 
killed the more tender flowers. 

CALENDULAS.—The famous old Cape Marigolds are among the 
plants that need no praise; they speak of their own beauty and 
usefulness, in November, when nearly all other flowers have per- 
ished. They commence to flower in July and increase in beauty 
with the weeks. There are no other flowers as useful in autumn 
none so freely produced. The plants should be allowed plenty of 
room. If planted a foot apart each way, they will fill the entire 
space, and produce a mass of bloom the whole season. The double 
flowering varieties are best. 

TAGETES. —(Marigolds). Both the French and African kinds 
should be grown in every garden, if but a single plant of each. The 
former are very free flowering and positive in their stripes and 
markings. The latter are all selfs, of various shades of yellow and 
orange, and are wonderfully floriferous. 

MIGNONETTE.—This universal favorite succeeds best in a heavy, 
moist soil, made very rich. To have it in perfection the plants 
should not be closer than six inches each way, and the top bud 
should be pinched off when the plant is two inches high. When 
this is done, the plants will be robust and produce sturdy spikes of 
flowers all through the summer and autumn. The “ Machet” js 
decidedly the best, although the Golden Queen has many admirers. 

BaLsaMs.—Just as beautiful as when they were popular fifty 
years ago, balsams are but rarely grown in perfection. Give the 
plants plenty of room, two and a half feet each way, and a rich soil, 
and the result will be astounding. Plants three feet high and as 
much in diameter can be easily grown and made to furnish a 
wealth of bloom that is difficult to excel. 

ASTERS.—To appear to best advantage asters should be grown 
in quantity and so that they are at their best in cutumn. They are 
not a midsummer ftower in our climate; the hot sun blights, and 
the black beetle destroys the flowers in July and August. But sow 
the seed about the first of July in rows two feet apart, thin out the 
plants to six inches apart in the rows, cultivate well, and a grand 
display of flowers will appear in September and October, as the 
aster will endure a few degrees of frost without injury. 

GAILLARDIA.—The new type of this good old annual, G. picta 
Lorenziana, has about as many virtues and as few faults as any 
plant known. It will grow anywhere, under almost any conditions, 
and yet flower profusely. The flowers are of various colors, many 
of them of neutral tints, but decidedly beautiful. For vases of cut 
flowers, in autumn, the Gaillardias are among the best, graceful, 
pleasing and lasting. These plants must have room—two feet 
apart each way is barely enough—with that there will be a con- 
tinuous mass of flowers. Although there is a wide range of color, 
there is always harmony. The colors can be easily kept separate, 
but quite as good effect is produced when mixed seed is sown. 

SALVIA SPLENDENS.—The scarlet sage, although not an annual, 
but grown for years as a pot plant, may be had in perfection when 
grown as such. The seeds should be sown in the greenhouse or 
hotbed in early spring. Then the plants will be rich in bloom in 
August and continue so until frost. 

NASTURTIUMS.—The dwarf varieties of nasturtium are among 
the most valuable annuals, as they furnish a never-failing supply of 
brilliant flowers and foliage for the garden, as well as for the home. 
A special point in their favor is that they thrive admirably in poorer 
soil than would be congenial to most other flowering plants. 

MARVEL OF PERU.—For a striking effect in a large border this 
plant is invaluable, old-fashioned though it may be called by some 
persons. To fully develop their beauty, the plants must be thinned 
out to at least one foot apart. 

Sweet peas, annual phlox and scores of other sorts equally 
meritorious, might be added to the list. There are, also, many 
hardy herbaceous perennials that flower the first year from seed 
that should be grown for the sake of their flowers which appear in 
May and early June, before the annuals bloom. Among the nui- 
ber are the Delphinums that produce their flowers early, and the 
plants from seed sown in the spring will also flower the same season. 
thus keeping up a succession of bloom. [Single dahlias, pansies, 
asters, balsams, and mignonette are vividly portrayed in our front- 
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RAISE MORE BEANS AND PEAS. 


ae 

While we have an overproduction of many agricultural pro- 
ducts, this is not the case with regard to beans and peas, our imports 
largely exceeding our exports. The following table covers a period 
of five years, ending June 30, 1891, and has been specially prepared 
for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It shows, at a glance, the value 
of our imports of peas and beans, our exports and the excess of 
imports over exports yearly. It also gives separately the average 
value per bushel of each year’s exports and imports: 


Value per Bu. 


Imports. Exports. Net Imports. Imp. Exp. | 
PROD. 5 aid ais picap's one sd OORT OS $251,063 $1,405,705 $1.25 $1.88 | 
MRO: ciowigeinwsts see cess 1,250,287 261,212 989,075 1.04 2.14 | 
BEDS i cle wate 765,483 294,456 471,027 1.03 1.90 | 
FR 6g on sing niaeneare 1,942,864 253,170 1,689,694 1.13 1.83 
Ch eo ieee 648,388 387,222 261,166 .92 1.45 | 


These figures show that our imports of peas and beans have 
been gradually growing larger. In 1887, they were only a little 
more than $250,000 in excess of our exports, whereas for the last 
fiscal year they were almost $1,500,000 in excess. While the exports 
have been gradually decreasing in value, the imports have been 
increasing in a much larger ratio, thus swelling the value of the 
net imports. 

While the value of the beans and peas imported shows a gradual 
increase per bushel, there have been more fluctuations in the value 
of the domestic products which we have been exporting, and the 
price of our own beans and peas was.from sixty to one hundred per 
cent. higher than what we imported. If our own beans are worth 
so much more in the market than foreign beans, there should surely 
be sufficient inducement for farmers to increase their crops of this 
staple article of food. The duty has, under the McKinley bill, been 
increased from ten to twenty-five per cent. on beans, being now 
forty cents per bushel, and thirty per cent. on peas. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the imports for the last year at the higher rate 
of duty were greater by $500,000 than when the duty was lower, 
and at the same time the price paid per bushel was higher than it 
had been previously. The higher the price and the higher the duty, 
the more beans and peas we imported. Surely, under such circum- - 
stances, it will pay our farmers to increase these crops. As a 
matter of fact, last year we paid a net total of $1,600,000 for 
foreign beans and peas, most of which might and should have been 
crown in our own country. Much of this money went to Canada, 
but the following table shows where and in what proportion the 
principal foreign countries participated in the benefits derived from 
shortsightedness on our part: 


Bushels. 

Imported From 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
OMIA. So cian ce ediclee ese dees donot Oee 533,191 647,300 624,799 
POI is cckwc dd ced des kececeee cnn Eee 648,720 26,548 87,614 
MP OT RNIN 5 5.5.05 0'c 0s 'e0 5 sfsid soem -oeiee | ene 43,830 13,235 127,063 
EE CO aS eee meee one eee ee 67,40 21,506 42,785 47,254 
RU TENINES 3 605.4 5105.6, c sc em arseisonis ea 252,018 
French possessions............. 186,764 
MASON ar soe ta of Risin os 4.0 co'a org psisreneis ta 135,785 8,319 107,682 
AUSPia TIUMGRTLY ..... 665605 002066 106,351 11,380 182,725 
EROMEPIRIWIN coos wis a cslsin 6 ns 0rs oieteie 46 + 2 8.549 46,281 
MOTUS a mk fs oasis) as 4) wiv Sores ising aes 6,961 5,827 
WEUREEIGEGS «65.0.5 5o0cecec oe scissieen 12,192 
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PACKING AND MARKETING VEGETABLES. 


J. H. HALE, CONNECTICUT. 
— 
In the preparation of vegetables for market, there has been a 


very marked improvement in recent years. Formerly nearly all 
vegetables were carried to market unwashed, in old sacks, dirty 
barrels, or in bulk in a rough farm wagon. Now, the man who 
succeeds, if he is doing much of any business, has a packing house 
to which all vegetables are brought direct from the fields; here 
they are assorted, graded, measured, counted, trimmed, bunched 
and washed as occasion or the variety may require. They are put 
up in the most approved manner possible and loaded on wagons so 
as to make an attractive display. The market gardener has 
learned—what the average farmer apparently has not—that to 
sell his products to the best advantage, he must first please the eye 
ot his customers. 
I have seen asparagus, green and crisp, sent to market in old, 
rough boxes, tied with rough twine or bass bark, sell at six cents 
per pound, while another lot, of no better quality, sold in the same 
market for ten cents. This advanced price came wholly from the 
appearance of the ‘‘ grass,” each bunch being neatly tied with 
narrow pink cotton tape and then packed in new, clean white © 
boxes, giving the whole stock a tempting, appetizing appearance, 
resulting in an advance of sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. 
Celery not thoroughly cleaned and roughly bunched, as of old, 
can now only be sold at very low rates. To bring good prices it 
must be thoroughly cleaned, neatly bunched and tied with clean 
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twine of some sort. Sometimes it is seen tied with blue cotton 
tape ; this in contrast with the cleanly bleached stems makes a very 
fine show on the market, and causes more ready sale, if not higher 
prices. However, I have known it to cause an advance of twenty- 
five per cent. in the price of the product. Some may suppose that 
these little bits of style do not add one whit to the real value of the 
vegetables, yet the fact remains that they do ada to the selling value, 
and therefore the most progressive market gardeners are constantly 
on the alert for new ideas as to packing and marketing. L- 

GROWTH OF THE GRAIN TRADE. 

J. L. SCHRADER, N. Y. 
side 

When the Western country was sparsely settled, the move- 
ment of grain was westward in the shape of flour, instead of from 
the West as now. Small lots of wheat, from Cleveland and San- 
dusky were carried to Buffalo on sailing vessels carrying from 
2,000 to 5,000 bushels. The milling center was at Rochester, the 
flour was brought buck to Buffalo by canal, and shipped by vessel 
to St. Joseph. The flour was known as ‘‘ Genesee,” a brand famous 
in its day. All the little mills the country round labeled their 
make, no matter what the quality, ‘‘Genesee.” In 1833 the first 
wheat was shipped from Chicago in lots from 500 to 1,000 bushels, 
in bags, and the freight charge was twenty-five cents a bag, or 
about sixteen cents a bushel. The first full cargo, 2,800 bushels in 
bulk, was shipped, in 1834, to Buffalo at fourteen cents a bushel 
freight. From 1840 to 1850 the cargoes ran from 3,000 bushels to 
7,000 bushels, and occasionally as high as 10,000 bushels, and the 
freights were from eight cents to fifteen cents per bushel. As late 
as 1861 thirty cents a bushel was paid on wheat from Chicago to 
Buffalo. That was said to be the highest figure ever paid for lake 
transportation, but during the civil war and after its close freights 
were quite high. 

Now almost the entire business is done by steamboats, costing 
from $100,000 to $250,000 each, and carrying from 75,000 bushels to 
125,000 bushels of grain at a cost for freight of two cents per bushel 
and, by carrying coal cargoes back, making a fair profit. Wheat 
was shipped from Chicago to Buffalo, nine hundred miles, the past 
season, at one cent per bushel freight, and out of this the steamer 
had to pay one-half cent for trimming at Chicago and shoveling 
at Buffalo. From Duluth wheat was carried to Buffalo for one and 
one-quarter cents. Such figures, however, prevail only when the 
freight movement is very light and many vessels are offered, The 
freight from Chicago to Buffalo, last season, ranged from one cent 
to four and three-quarter cents per bushel with an average of about 
two and a half cents. The Duluth average was a little higher. 
No wheat was shipped from Lake Superior until 1870, but, during 
the season of 1891, 38,800,000 bushels were moved from Duluth, 
Superior and Fort William. The Sault canal and lock have been 
of incalculable benefit to the shipping interests, and, therefore, to 
the producers of grain. Further enlargement will bring further 
benefits. 

The Erie canal was opened in 1825 with great ceremony. Until 
1845, when the first railroad from the East reached Buffalo, all 
receipts and shipments were by canal. Wheat freights were as 
high as twenty-five cents a bushel in 1845, when the first shipments 
were made; this including a toll of six and a quarter cents. In 
1847 forty-seven cents was paid on wheat to Troy, including the 
toll. Boats did not pass down the Hudson river until after 1850, 
transfer to barges being made at Troy. These high freight rates 
left little money for the grain grower. Tolls were gradually 
reduced until they were one cent per bushel for wheat, and in 1882 
they were abolished altogether. In 1877 the average rate on wheat 
by canal from Buffalo to New York was seven and one-half cents, 
in 1890 three and three-quarter cents, and during the season of 1891 
the rate was three and one-half cents. Deepen the canal so that 
boats can go down drawing seven feet, and wheat can be carried 
profitably for less than three cents a bushel. This improvement 
must soon come. “ 

As has been intimated, the railroads running eastward from 
Buffalo took more grain last fall than ever before. They con- 
tracted it as low as five cents a bushel to New York, including the 
terminal charge of seven-eighths of one cent. Their ordinary rate 
from Buffalo to New York is 7.8 cents. The Erie canal has brought 
rail rates down to a reasonable basis, and has acted as a regulator of 
such charges. It would be a sad day for the agricultural and mer- 
cantile interests of the entire Western country should the Erie 
canal be abandoned, and the railroads be permitted to exact extor- 
tionate rates. The Erie canal must be maintained and improved. 
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VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT AND TREE-PLANTING. 
B. G. NORTHROP. 
_—— 

The homes of the American people to-day are in happy contrast 
with those of fifty years ago in their architecture and surroundings. 
Of the many agencies tending to this result, none has done more 
than the hundreds of village improvement societies now scattered 
widely over the country. Their influence has not been limited to 
the towns, counties or States where they have been organized, for 
the discussions they have prompted, and the plans and ideas thus 
advocated by the press of the country, have benefited and bright- 
ened thousands of homes. The recent advocacy of village improve- 
ment by leading journals has given a strong impulse to this move- 
ment, so that more of these societies have been organized during 
the last year than in any previous ten years. It is an index of its 
value that practical and unsentimental railroad corporations now 
facilitate this work because it tends to improve and build up towns 
on their lines. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST was the first of the 
farmers’ papers in this country to earnestly encourage village 
improvement, and from the beginning of the movement it strenu- 
ously urged the formation of such a society in every town in the 
country. 

Though much has been accomplished—far more than I ever 
expected to witness when enlisting in this service, over twenty years 
ago—yet, compared with the public needs and the rich opportunities 
now opening on every hand, this work seems just begun. The most 
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When recently surveying a town, in order to adapt my lecture 
to local needs, as we passed a large house and spacious barns, with 
all the surroundings neglected and forbidding, my escort said, 
‘*Here lives the richest and meanest man of our town. Twenty 
years ago he brought here a refined young lady asa bride. For g 
few years it was her ambition and delight to adorn her new home 
without and within. At length her strong, innate love of th. 
beautiful was cruelly crushed, for this thoughtless, if not heartless, 
wretch ‘would no longer permit such waste of her time on good. 
for-nothing posies.’ Driven to despair, she has been for years jy 
the asylum among the incurably insane.” 

This may not be a typical case, but it contains a warning of wide 
application. While the pursuits of farmers, under right conditions, 
are highly favorable to health and longevity, too often they, and 
still more their wives, seem specially liable to depression and insan- 
ity. The farmer’s home should be social and sunny. However 
humble, it may be tasteful and attractive. The isolation of the 
farmer’s dwelling should suggest the wisdom and necessity of pro- 
viding home enjoyments and fostering home courtesies. As flowers 
seem worthless only to the senseless, so the morning and evening 
salutations in the family may seem little in themselves, but, when 
fitly observed, they are constant forces, and therefore mighty in 
their influence. As the sunbeam is composed of many minute rays, 
so every farmer’s home should be illumined and brightened by 
Nature’s richest hues without, and, still more, within, by all the 
sweet amenities of life. These amenities and affections may be 

and should be, the 





lic-spirited commu- ie : 
nities are the very | 

ones that are spec- 
ially appreciative of 
organized efforts for 
the general good 
Our best towns, 
without an improve- 
ment society, often 
fall far short of what 
they might be and 
ought to be, for in 
them, here and 
there, are found neg- 
lected private 
grounds, dilapidated 
dwellings, barns and 
sheds, or a_ street 
fronting the house 
ugly with piles of 
decaying brush, or 
chips, old cans, har- 
rows, carts or sleds, 





a fence with missing Fig. 1. THE LODGE 


pickets, or a disabled 
gate which gives an air of shiftlessness sadly marring the effect of 
an otherwise beautiful village. 

When an improvement society once develops private taste and 
public spirit, such defacements disappear. Where every citizen is 
thus stimulated to make his own wayside free from rubbish, and 
then neat and attractive, the entire town becomes so inviting as to 
give new value and attractions to all its homes. It is high praise 
to any people that they fondly cherish their homes. <A stranger 
can hardly drive through such a town without saying, ‘‘ Here are 
people of refinement, who tastefully guard the surroundings of 
their daily life.” These surroundings, trifling as they seem, may 
be constant factors in forming character. Clearing up, dusting 
and putting things in order are little matters in parlor or sitting- 
room, yet how soon would each become forbidding were these 
trifles neglected. Just so in a village; let minor matters be 
neglected or slighted, and the comfort, content, reputation and 
prosperity of a whole community suffers. But, worst of all, home 
life suffers, and character deteriorates. Modern civilization relates 
to the homes and social life of the people, to their health, comfort, 
thrift, and their intellectual, social and moral advancement. In 
earlier ages, men were counted in the aggregate, and valued as they 
helped to swell the revenues or retinues of kings. The government 
was the unit, and each individual only added one to the roll of 
soldiers or serfs. Happily for us the family is the unit of the State, 
and government is for the people, as well as by the people. This gives 
to the concrete all the characteristics that make the home beautiful 
and attractive. Thus, love of home is primary patriotism. 








=~ = 9) sunshine of every 
home. They refresh 
and purify the social 
circle. Like the 
clinging vine, they 
twine themselves 
around the heart, 
calling forth its 
strongest affections, 
and securing its hap- 
piest and most 
healthful activity. 
Such affections dig- 
nify homely drudg- 
ery, make _ tough 
toils pleasant, pain. 
ful sacrifices easy, 
and perils and priva- 
tions cheerfully en. 
dured. Under the 
inspiration of such 
affections, there is 
often a genuine her. 
oism in the home, 
unsurpassed, if no 
unequaled, by any which the world lauds on the battlefield. 

The isolation of the farmer’s home does not warrant gloom 01 
mind or dreary surroundings. His home should be one of intelli- 
gence. Farming need not be a plodding routine life. A first-class 
agvicultural paper is a good investment, that he may know the best 
agricultural processes and products, improvements and stock. For 
his own sake and that of his family, current events at home ane 
abroad should be familiarly discussed. Brain and muscle need to 
work together, for the highest health of each. The dull and stupica 
are short-lived. The farmer works most cheerfully when the 
mental horizon is broadened, so that he looks far beyond the spher. 
of his daily work. How many homes, even on the Western frontier, 
have been the abodes of intelligence, courage, industry, contentmen 
and good cheer, where early hardships have developed noble cha: 
acters that made the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

When in Nebraska city, the guest of an ex-governor of Nebraska, 
I found a happy contrast to the miser’s wretched home. To this 
State, then a Territory, just ceded by the Indians to the United 
States, and still a wilderness, he brought his bride, a cultivated lady 
from Detroit, who cheerfully made the best of their log hut. Soon 
flowers, shrubs and vines sprang up on every side, until at length 4 
veritable Eden, largely planted and tilled by her hands, surrounded 
that humble home, and in a few years a stately mansion, beautiful 
within as well as without, rose in its place. How much did her love 
of the beautiful and her purpose to create this paradise on which 
her heart was set when she first saw this spot, and saw, too, its 
possibilities, lighten the burdens and lessen the privations of 4 
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pioneer life. Bright visions of a beautiful home were an inspira- 
tion and a benediction to that happy household years before they 
were fully realized. 

It seems fitting that such a home fitly named Arbor ‘‘ Lodge,” 
should be the birthplace of Arbor Day. It was a happy idea to 
designate a given day when all should unite in the work of 
planting trees. This 





cent have been the results of the Arbor Day movement in Nebraska, 
that its originator is there gratefully recognized as a benefactor of 
the State, now the leading State of America for tree-planting. It 
glories in the old misnomer, ‘‘The Great American Desert,” since 
it has become so habitable and hospitable by cultivation and tree- 
planting. Where twenty years ago the school geographies said trees 
would not grow, the 








honor belongs to 
Ex-Governor J. Ster- 
ling Morton, of Ne- 
braska. The first 
proclamation for the 
observance of such 
a day was made at 
his suggestion by 
Governor Furnas, of 
Nebraska, and it is 
said twelve millions 
of trees were planted 
on the day thus des- 
ignated. It was soon 
established by law as 
a legal holiday, and 
provision was made 
for awarding premi- 
ums to those who 
set out the most 
trees in its observ- 
ance. The prizes of- 
fered for tree-plant- 
ing secured definite 
statistics from official county returns, annually made December 
3ist. At the American Forestry Association held in Boston, Sep- 
tember, 1885, Ex-Governor Morton said: ‘“‘ Arbor Day has worked 
well in Nebraska, and we have growing in that State, to-day, 
more than 700,000 acres of trees which have been planted by 
human hands.” The rapidity of growth of the forests first 








Fig. 2. MEMORIAL CHAPEL AND FOUNTAIN. 





Je | settler who does not 
now plan for tree- 
planting is the 
exception. The Ne- 
Pista braskans are justly 
ii . proud of this great 
achievement and are 
determined to main- 
tain their preémi- 
nence. In this grand 
work Arbor Day in 
schools was not then 
thought of,economic 
tree-planting being 
the great aim. Less 
than ten years ago, 
at the American For- 
estry Association in 
session at St. Paul, I 
offered a resolution 
in favor of observ- 
ing Arbor Day in 
schools in all our 
States and in the 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada (the association being inter- 
national) which was adopted, and a committee appointed to push 
that work. Now, Arbor Day is observed in thirty-nine States and 
Territories by legislative act or by special recommendation of the 
governor or school superintendent, and in some States by the State 
grange and State agricultural societies. It has already become the 














Fig. 3. THE NORFOLK LIBRARY. 


planted, not only cottonwood but more valuable timber trees, and 
especially the favorite black walnut, was a grateful surprise. It 
demonstrated the value of these trees for fuel, fences and lumber (the 
special need of treeless prairies), so that a great impulse has recently 
been given to this work. The latest figures are so enormous as to 
seem incredible to those who have not witnessed the interest, not to 
say enthusiasm of Nebraskans, in this work. So broad and benefi- 





most interesting, widely observed and useful of school holidays. It 
should not be a legal holiday. That was, no doubt, ‘a wise provis- 
ion for the once treeless plains and prairies of Nebraska. The 
attempt to 1aake it a legal holiday elsewhere, starts needless objec- 
tions, which have defeated such a bill in a few instances. 

Arbor Day has become a patriotic observance in those Southern 
States which have fixed its date on Washington’s birthday. The 
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custom of planting memorial trees in honor of Washington, 
Lincoln, Grant and other patriots or authors, is now general. What 
growth of mind and heart may come to youth who plant and care 
for trees as monuments of history and character? Says Governor 
Morton: ‘All other anniversaries refer to the past and its dead. 
Arbor Day, alone, deals with the present and the future. It stretches 
its sheltering shades over the unborn millions of coming genera- 
tions, and in the voices of the leafy woods pronounces benedic- 
tions upon posterity.” 

Arbor Day has become an important coefficient in village 
improvement. It has led to the planting of thousands of trees on 
the limited school grounds, but myriads more by the waysides and 
around the homes. As there remains little space for trees, I have 
recommended the planting of some vines, and specially that most 
beautiful one, the Japanese Ivy, around both the school and the 
home. The Arbor Day festival may help to counteract the tendency 
of the farmer’s life to isolation and seclusion, promoting neigh- 
borly feeling and strengthening social ties and teaching the art of 
turning work into play. It is wise to multiply such occasions for 
social enjoyment. 

The laborers of France and Germany socialize far more than 
American farmers. The festive spirit is a marked feature of their 
character. It is manifested in the family, for young and old, rich 
or poor, all take their outings together—in neighborhood meetings, 
in processions and various social gatherings. Whole families seem 
to enjoy everything together as they visit the beautiful gardens and 
woods which abound in or near their cities and towns. In Ger- 
many, this genial spirit is everywhere fostered by music, vocal or 
instrumental. As every one sings, a concert may be easily extem- 
porized at every such picnic. Asa result, there is an inexpressible 
something in the German character that carries mirthful and happy 
childhood into old age, giving an added charm to social life, and 
lightness and cheer to sober work. 

Village improvement is often carried on by individual, as well 
as by organized efforts, where a citizen or a family of liberal views 
and large means become benefactors of their native town, and thus 
by example and personal influence awaken town pride and public 
spirit. Norfolk, Conn., furnishes a striking illustration of this 
kind. Twenty years ago it was a declining town. Now it is a 
favorite summer resort, proud of its recent growth and prosperity, 
and grateful to the famiiy that have caused this transformation. 
Such an example should prompt others. How many men of wealth 
in our favored age, like the Battell and Eldridge families in Norfolk, 


are enriching their own lives in becoming benefactors of their | 


native towns by gifts for libraries, schools, cemeteries, fountains, 
parks or other institutions or improvements. It is a privilege to 
witness their happiness in seeing the fruits of such beneficence. 
What a contrast such noble characters show to the grasping and 
avaricious niggard—unhappy and unloved in life and unmourned 
in death. 

[The Fountain, Chapel, Library and Lodge, provided by private 
munificence, with their charming grounds, as seen in the engrav- 
ings, are not surpassed in any town of its size in this country. The 
Norfolk Library, a costly stone structure, ample for 40,000 volumes, 
with 5,000 already, and funds for large additions, the Memorial 
Chapel, also of stone, the Robbins School, and many other gifts, will 
prove lasting monuments of the generous donors. The picturesque 
Lodge, on Lake Waugum, built of stone taken from its borders, is 
at the terminus of a romantic mountain drive, four miles from the 
village, a favorite resort, greatly enjoyed by the townspeople and 
their guests. A perspective view of it is presented in Fig. 1, the 
Memorial Chapel and Fountain are seen in Fig. 2, and the Norfolk 
Library in Fig. 3.] 





which is the Better ?—The cattle must be kept warm in winter if 
they are to be kept alive, and, to keep them profitably, they need 
more than the preservation of life. Health requires that they be 
comfortable. The storms can be kept out in part by heavy feeding. 
We all know that a full, hearty dinner goes far towurd making the 
afternoon comfortable, when it would otherwise be cold and possi- 
bly sickening. The question of whether it is better to rely upon 
heavy rations to carry the cattle through, or supply shelter and 
lighten the food, has been settled, so far as the pecuniary profit is 
concerned. Extensive experiments, extending over several years, 
decide uniformly that it pays better to put a shelter over the animal 
than attempt to keep its spirits up by high feeding. The only point 
now is to overcome the inertia of lazy shiftlessness that is not 
moved by the great humane element that enters into the problem. 


| row lands. 


| hill, a little above the general level. 


Stand not and see your shivering cow suffer from exposure, when 
it means dollars out of your pocket. Even if the balance sheet is 
equal, build the shed and begin a life of kindness to the dump 
brutes, which, after all, are among our best friends. It is better 
to be merciful to the kine. 





CABBAGE CULTURE WITHOUT TRANSPLANTING. 
JOHN C. UMSTED, KANSAS. 
ee 

Of all the crops raised on the farm none depends so much on 
naturally rich land as cabbage. The best soil is a deep, black, loose 
loam, well drained, such as is found in the valleys of the smaller 
streams. It is plowed in the fall, eight or ten inches deep, in nar- 
The first ten days of April is our time for sowing the 
seed. The ground is harrowed only to level it, as the action of frost 
during winter has reduced it to the fineness of ashes. It is then 
marked off three feet each way with acorn marker. With a hoe 
enough soil is drawn up at each crossmark to make a small, flat 
A dozen seeds are dropped on 
each and pressed down by the foot to bring the seed in close contact 
with the soil, no covering being necessary. A day or two before 
the plants appear above ground we pass twice through the rows 
with a small tooth-cultivator as close as possible without throwing 
any soil on the hills. This can be easily done as the tracks of the 
marker serve as a guide. 

The second cultivation is given when the plants are an inch 
high, and should be crosswise of the first plowing, once in a row, 
The field should be thoroughly cleaned of weeds by the time the 
plants are two inches high. Discretion must be exercised in thin- 
ning the plants. If cut-worms are numerous the hills should not 
be thinned to one in a place until the plants are four or five inches 
high, but at no time should they be allowed to crowd one another 
in the hill. Some hills will be wholly missing. These should be 


| reset from the thinnings, selecting the stockiest plants that come 





| up with good roots. 


The oftener cabbage is cultivated the better 
The ground should be kept loose and mellow toa 
depth of four or five inches. Twenty times is not too often to cul- 
tivate cabbage for the best results. Two or three hoeings, only, are 
necessary, and the first is the only one that will take-much time if 
thoroughly done and the cultivator is used as it should be. Break- 
ing off the lower leaves is no detriment, and their being in the 
way should not deter the plowman from running the shallow-cut- 
ting shovels of a horse-hoe close up to the plants. Cultivation 
should cease before the heads begin to get solid. 

Iam aware that but few cabbage growers recommend to sow 
the seed where the plants are to remain. But most of the writers 
on cabbage live where the crop is not so often affected by hot, dry 
weather in midsummer as it is here. The cabbage plant has a 
long tap root, so long that the plant cannot be removed without 
breaking it, and when once broken it will never penetrate the soil 
so deeply as before. In 1885 I had two and a half acres of Late Flat 
Dutch cabbage, grown without transplanting, that yielded 16,000 
marketable heads. Another acre of just as good land was planted 
with the best plants thinned out on the large field. The returns 
from this acre were not over six hundred good heads, and the results 
have been with more or less variation, the same through succeeding 
years. Of course this plan is advisable for late cabbage only, as ° 
the early kinds are transplanted, and have usually headed before dry 
weather commences. 


will be the crop. 


Lawn and Forest Tree Fungi.—Several kinds of shade trees have 
been badly blighted during the past year. Among these in the 
towns and cities, perhaps none have suffered more than the horse- 
chestnut. By midsummer many of the finest specimens of this 
ornamental tree have exhibited foliage that appeared as if scorched 
by a fire. This is due to a leaf-spot fungis Phyllostreta sphaerop- 
soides, etc., that attacks the young foliage and destroys it. Experi- 
ments have been made with the carbonate of copper mixture, and 
noticeably good results have been obtained. With a good hand 
force pump and a small hose fastened to a long fish pole, large trees 


_ can be sprayed with rapidity and ease upon a still day. Complaints 


| upon the leaves. 


| spots that have a luster of a polished shoe. 





have been made of the soft maple exhibiting many black patches 
This is due to a fungus, Rhytesma acerinum 
(Pers) Fr. which, growing upon the leaves develops the coal black 
There are several 
species of fungi that pray upon the maples. One of them is an 
anthraenose, and causes the affected leaves to turn brown, curl, and 
become worthless. There is also a mildew frequently quite injuri- 
ous to young maples during their first year’s growth from the seed. 
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THE SWEET PEA. 


WwW. T. HUTCHINS, CONNECTICUT. 


- 


Since the Sweet Pea was brought from its native Sicily home, 
where nature gave it the pink and white beauty of what is now 
called the Painted Lady, the florist’s art has developed it into other 


colors, such as blue, scarlet, purple, 
prown, etc. Now in the hands of a 
specialist like Eckford, of Kent, Eng- 
land, it seems to have unlimited prom- 
ise in color and markings, as well 
as in form and size. Its praises have 
never adequately been sung, but its 
present rapid advancement into popu- 
lar favor shows that its day has come. 
For grace of form, variety of colors 
and markings, fragrance, long, woody 
stems and unstinted invitation to ‘‘ cut 
and come again,” it can challenge 
any rival. It also scores other popular 
points, such as freedom from insect 
pests, and long period of flowering. 
Any lady will find its supposed diffi- 
culties of culture easily overcome, 
and now isa good time to fall in love 
with Sweet Peas. Besides the bril- 
liant scarlet and all shades of red and 
pink and flesh color, the improved 
blues are very fine, and the dark 
shades of purple, brown, maroon and 
indigo blue are magnificent. Then 
the Orange Prince has a standard well 
worthy the name, and yellow is appar- 
ently near at hand, as a new color to 
work from. The writer has never 
seen a yellow Sweet Pea, but he has 
seen enough of an indication of it to 
work toward it and believe it possi- 
ble. Culture, also, is working won- 


.ders in the form, size, and number of 


blossoms on a stem. Besides the 
thirty or more varieties of the old 





Fig. 1. COMMON FORM OF 


form of Sweet Pea, there is now a fine list of new varieties, 
larger in size, and having a new form of standard. It is the shape 
of a palm-leaf fan, and is hooded and wavy. The catalogues con- 


9 
we 


SWEET - PEA FLOWERS. 








SWEET PEA, FORM OF INDIGO KING. 


tain about fifty named varieties of Sweet Peas, and new ones are 
gradually introduced. Mention ought to be made of the Lord 
Anson Blue, which, though not a Sweet Pea, has a decided value in 
a mixed show. The red and white perennial peas are also fine. As 
to the culture of this new, old flower, six simple rules must be 
observed, in addition to the ordinary requirements of successful 


gardening. The‘special rules are: (1), 
Early planting ; (2), deep planting ; (8), 
extra fertilizing ; (4), strong bushing; 
(5), watering ; ‘6), free picking. Early 
planting means just as soon as the 
ground can be worked, without regard 
to frosts—as early as the earliest gar- 
den peas. In the South, the fall is 
probably the best time to sow them. 
They need to make their root growth 
in the cool, moist, spring ground. 
Deep planting is to guard against mid- 
summer drouth. But here is a diffi- 
culty. They should be planted from 
four to six inches deep. Sow in a 
trench or furrow at right depth, but 
cover at first with only one inch of 
soil. After they are up bring the 
earth up to them till it is leveled off 
at right depth. Sow them in a double 
row about ten inches apart, and drop 
the seeds from one to two inches 
apart in the furrow. As to special] 
fertilizing, scatter wood ashes on free- 
ly in the winter time to make strong 
vines and woody stems. Just before 
bushing, hoe in some bone flour or 
phosphate of lime. Nitrate of soda, 
a handful for every four feet, worked 
in after the vines are well up, will 
push them along for early flowering. 
Then there must be a strong support 
for a thrifty mass of vines six feet 
high, with rain and wind coming now 
and then. Good birch tops are the 
best ; or their equivalent in a strong 





FIG. 3. SWEET PEA, FORM OF SENATOR. 


trellis, with wires not more than six or eight inches apart. 
Poultry wire, well stretched, is a passable substitute. Look 
out for dry weather, and pour the water on by the pailful, if 
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needed. They love a moist climate. 
sacrifice the pods. 
the pods are kept off and the tops cut back two or three times. 


Buy reliable, fresh seed and be patient if success is only moderate 
the first year. [Typical forms of flowers are shown in our engravings. | 





COMPETITION IN MARKET GARDENING. 
—_ 

Since the establishment of extensive truck farms in the South 
from which steamer and train loads of vegetables have been pour- 
ing into our Northern cities from March to July of each year, and 
since the great celery fields of Michi- 
gan and Ohio have commenced to fill 
the markets with hundreds of carloads 
of their superb celery, the Northern 
market gardener has, in some respects, 
been injuriously affected by the com- 
petition. However, the greater supply 
of fresh vegetables, through a greater 
period of the year, has materially in- 
creased consumption, especially in the 
smaller towns and cities. The occa- 
sional oversupply and consequent low 
price, give even the very poorest peo- 
ple an opportunity to purchase vegeta- 
bles other than potatoes and cabbage, 
and so in the end the local market gar- 
dener’s trade is increased, although he 
must accept lower prices than he has 
received in former years. His profits 
must come through a better knowledge 
of his business that will enable him to 
produce larger and better crops at less 
cost, yet, as the greatest yield can only 
come from land heavily enriched and 
thoroughly prepared, there must be a 
considerable investment at the outset. Fig. 1 
Gardeners within access of a city-water oie 
supply avail themselves of these means for irrigation, as occasion 
may require, while others use windmills and tanks, but are seldom 
able to irrigate as fully as required in a hot, dry time when water 
is most needed. In some of the larger gardens, where extreme 
drouth for two or three weeks might mean the loss of thousands of 
dollars, steam pumps and full irrigation plants have been con- 
structed at great expense. Thus, the most complete crops are 








Pick the blossoms freely, and 
Blossoms from June till October are possible if 
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THE FLOWER INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 
NINETTA EAMES. 
ee 
California has the climate and soil to produce specialties 
difficult to raise elsewhere. In fact in no other country matures 
with equal success such a diversity of rare flowering plants col. 
lected from every zone. Roses are in the largest demand, and after 
them, carnations, chrysanthemums, violets, sweet peas, tuberoses, 
lilies and asters. A majority of the roses and pinks destined for 
the cut-flower trade, are grown under glass, a precaution in no wise 
due to the climatic conditions, but resulting from the fact that hot- 





VIOLET BEDS AT MENLO PARK. 








house blossoms are not imperiled by. sun and wind and the boring 
of petal-loving insects. It is seldom, however, that artificial heat 
is required in these coast conservatories. 

Owing to late improvements in transportation facilities, the 
cut-flower trade in California is markedly gaining ground. In April 
1891, when the Orange Carnival was held in Chicago, there were 
sent from Los Angeles, two carloads of orange ‘and calla blooms. 
To insure their perishable beauty, the 
stem of each blossom of the latter was 
dipped in melted wax before packing it 
carefully in moist cotton or moss. The 
perfect success of the experiment sug- 
gested to florists a new method of dis- 
posing of the immense annual surplus 
in this State of these superb flowers. 
Callas had heretofore been cultivated 
solely for local ornamentation, and the 
shipment of their roots. In suburban 
Los Angeles, San Buena Ventura and 
Santa Barbara, there are fields of fertile 
loam planted to callas which have proved 
more remunerative to their owners than 
the same amount of land set to fruit 
trees or vines. These calla meadows 
add an incomparable picture to a semi- 
tropic landscape, with their lush luxuri- 
ance of leaf and stalk, and _ their 
sumptuous display of upright, creamy 
chalices. The wide plantations of sway- 
ing pampas plumes, beyond these packed 











Fig. 2. 
assured and these gardens are turning out products far beyond any- 
thing ever thought of by our gardeners of former generations. The 
product of one acre of celery in Connecticut under the highest state 
of culture, and with irrigation, sold for one thousand and four hun- 
dred dollars in 1889, and there are many acres grown in mixed veg- 
etables, or rotation crops, about Arlington, Mass., the proceeds from 
which are from eight hundred to fifteen hundred dollars annually. 
Similar instances of success could be cited in other sections. 


CLEANING SMILAX SEED AT VENTURA. 





masses of green and white, are also a 
source of no small revenue to floricul- 
turists in these sections. Other trans- 
portable flowers besides the orange, calla and plumes of the pampas, 
are shipped from California tc Tacoma, Seattle, Salt Lake City and 
Chicago. Large consignments, also, of her native and imported 
plants are furnished Eastern and European gardeners. Thus, many 
of California’s handsomest wild flowers have been introduced 
abroad, the favorites being the Eschscholtzia, Calochortus and Rom- 
meya Coulteri. One man alone annually supplies city dealers 
with a hundred thousand Calochortus bulbs which he uproots on the 
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mountain wilds of the middle and southern portions of the State. 
At Menio Park, in the Santa Clara Valley, five acres of a once 
famous deer park, are reserved for violets, which made a splendid 
erowth in the rich leaf mold under some of the finest live oaks on 
che coast. These violets are planted in rows three feet apart, and 
are occasionally irrigated during the summer. The season of 
picking the lovely favorites covers fully six months of the year, 
when the profusion of dainty blue, white and purple blossoms fills the 
patriarchal groves with a matchless odor. Chinese hands are 
employed to gather and arrange the violets for market. It is stated 
that three-fourths of the cut flowers sold by San Francisco florists 
come from this beautiful place. 

Of the 4,659 florists’ establishments in the United States, three 
hundred and twelve are owned by women, proving the adaptability 
of this occupation to the talents and energy of the weaker sex. Cali- 
fornia has her share of women who are practical seed and plant 
growers. A woman florist of Ventura has won for herself more 
than a local recognition. Her first large venture was in the rais- 
ing of smilax seed, of which she annually produces from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty-five pounds. The smilax is grown 
outdoors, and forms long, high screens of delicate, varnished green. 








DRAINING AS A REMEDY FOR WET AND DRY SEASONS. 
DR. MANLY MILES, MICHIGAN, 
ee 

In what are called bad seasons the diminished yield of crops 
may be caused by an excess, or a deficiency, in the water supply. 
It will be generally admitted that draining is the proper remedy 
for the bad effects of wet seasons, but it is not as readily seen that 
it is. quite as efficient in promoting plant growth in severe drouths. 

In order to clearly understand the significance of drainage in 
maintaining a high average productiveness of soils in both wet 
and dry seasons, it will be necessary to consider the behavior of. 
water in the soil, and its relations to plant growth. There are 
three conditions, or forms, in which water is found in soils, one of 
which is decidedly injurious to farm crops, while the others fur- 
nish the supplies of water required by plants in their processes of 
growth. The water that fills the spaces between the particles of 
soil, and percolates freely through them by gravitation, when not 
retained by a retentive subsoil, is called ‘‘ drainage,” or ‘‘ standing” 
water which growing plants cannot use. The surface of this 
standing water in undrained soils is called the water table, and it 
marks the limit of healthy root distribution in soils. The available 








Fig. 3. 


After the scarlet berries are fully ripened, the entire vine is cut off 
close to the ground and heaped into sheets of strong, coarse cloth, 
when the mass is thoroughly flayed. The bruised leaves and berries 
are then put into a tub of water and stirred about until the leaves 
tise to the top, and are poured off with the water, when the seeds at 
the bottom are taken out and carefully dried. This enterprising 
woman has, for years, shipped seeds, bulbs and plants not only to 
Eastern markets, but also to Europe, Australia and the Sandwich 
Islands. She cultivates eight acres, over which she is sole manager, 
assisted by her three daughters who have grown up in the per- 
fumed atmosphere of this wonderful southern garden. These 
intelligent, flower-loving women do all their own weighing, packing 
and labeling, and their work in the seed room is quite picturesque 
fnough for an artist’s morning study. The most destructive of 
California’s flower pests are the mealy bug, red spider, scale, green 
fly and mildew—all of which are sorely trying to the floriculturist. 

[In the beautiful engravings herewith are shown a few of these 
charming scenes. In Fig. 1 is presented a view of a five-ucre violet 
field at Sherwood Hall, Menlo Park; in Fig. 2 is seen the method of 
cleaning smilax seed at Ventura; and in Fig. 8 is presented a view 
of one of the famous calla fields of Los Angeles. ] 
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CALLA FIELDS AT LOS ANGELES. 


depth of ordinary soils is therefore determined by the distance of 
the water table from the surface. By draining, this useless and 
injurious water is allowed to escape, the water table is lowered, 
and a greater range of root distribution is provided for plants. In 
wet seasons the advantages of draining are therefore obvious. 

Plants obtain their supplies of water, almost exclusively, from 
that which is retained in contact with the particles of soils by cap- 
illary attraction, and gives the appearance of moisture when the 
soil is stirred. As part of this capillary water is taken up by the 
roots of plants, and other portions escape from fertile soils by sur- 
face evaporation, the supply must be constantly reinforced by cap- 
illary attraction which raises it from the strata below, against the 
attractive force of gravitation. The capillarity of soils, or their 
power of absorbing and conducting this capillary water toward the 
surface, where it can be used by plants, is quite as important in 
promoting fertility as the supply of food constituents to which 
attention is too often almost exclusively directed. 

The third form of water in soils is the hygroscopic, or that 
which is in more intimate relations with the soil particles than cap- 
illary water, and cannot be detected by the senses. When an air- 


dried soil is exposed for some time to a temperature of 212° F, it 





loses deni from the escape of hygroscopic water. ate other- 
wise favorable conditions, vigorous healthy plants may, to some 
extent, appropriate hygroscopic water, when the capillary water of 
the soil is exhausted, but practically the latter must be looked upon 
as the chief source of the water supply required by growing crops. 

In discussing the subject of fertility we have, then, two impor- 
tant facts established in regard to the relations of soil water to 
plant growth: ist. Drainage water, or that which percolates 
through the soil by gravitation, is injurious to agricultural plants, 
and must therefore be removed by draining, when the subsoil is 
impervious, to furnish suitable conditions for the healthy and vigor- 
ous growth of vegetation. 2d. The water retained by the soil by 
capillary attraction is the main source of the water supply required 
by plants, and the conditions of soils that favor the absorption and 
circulation of this form of water must be looked upon as essential 
elements of productiveness. 

When growing, or in the green state, about sixty-eight to 
eighty-eight per cent. by weight, of farm crops is water, but this 
represents but a small part of the water that is actually required 
by plants in their processes of growth. From experiments at 
Rothamsted, England, and by Hellriegel, on the Continent, it 
appears that for each pound of dry organic substance formed and 
stored up by ordinary farm crops, about three hundred pounds of 
water are exhaled and thrown off in the form of vapor by the leaves. 
Lawes and Gilbert estimate the average amount of dry substance 
produced annually, on some of their experimental wheat plats, at 
5,600 pounds per acre, and this would involve the exhalation of 
eight hundred and forty tons of water, or nearly 7.5 inches in 
depth over the entire surface. On the same basis a crop of corn 
of sixty bushels would exhale nine hundred and seventy tons of 
water per acre, or the equivalent of more than 8.5 inches of rain- 
fall. This water serves the purpose of a hod-carrier in bringing 
nutritive materials from the roots, and when it has served this 
purpose the plant has no further use for it and throws it off by 
the leaves. 

When we consider the fact that this enormous amount of 
water is drawn from the capillary moisture of the soil, the signifi- 
cance of soil conditions that favor the absorption and circulation of 
capillary water, and allow an extended distribution of the roots of 
plants to make use of it, must be readily recognized. An abundant 
supply of plant food in the soil, or provided in the form of manures, 
will fail to secure good crops in the absence of soil conditions that 
are favorable for the free distribution of capillary water, that is so 
largely drawn upon by plants in their processes of growth. The 
capillarity of soils, or their capacity to absorb and hold water in 
a form available for plants, must then be considered as of the first 
importance in crop growing, especially in time of severe drouths. 

A single example from the Rothamsted experiments will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the capacity of drained soils to hold capillary 
water, and the available supplies thus furnished in time of drouth. 
For nineteen years wheat had been grown every year on the plats 
named, without manure on Plat 3, and with barnyard manure, 
every year, on Plat 2. Samples of soil, to determine the amount 
of contained moisture, were taken toward the end of July, just 
before harvest, in a time of severe drouth, only one and one-half 
inches of rain having fallen since the first of the preceding May. 
Samples for comparison with these were taken in January follow- 


ing, after heavy rains: 





| Tons of Water per acre, in. 
Soil to Depth of 36 Inches. 


| Yield | | Estimated 
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The much larger crop on the barnyard manure plat had drawn 
out about six hundred and eleven tons of water, per acre, more 
than the crop of the unmanured plat, and after the severe drouth 
of three months, the soil in July held, to the depth of thirty-six 
inches, eighty-four tons of water less than the soil of the unma- 
nured plat. The January samples show that the barnyard manure 
plat had a greater capacity for holding capillary water, and the 
July samples show that it gave it up to a growing crop more readily 
than the unmanured soil. 

One-third of the difference in soil moisture in July and 
January would have been more than sufficient to supply the water 
required by the unmanured crop, and three-fourths of the differ- 
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ence in soil moisture in July and January would pom nearly sup. 
plied the crop on the barnyard manure plat. The practical bearings 
of these experiments must be readily seen. 





IMPROVEMENT OF SOUTHERN LANDS. 
MASSEY, NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION, 
satis 

Under the general name of Cowpea or field pea we have in the 
South numerous varieties or descendants from two distinct species 
of Dolichos. One of these is Catiang, a native of China, and the 
other Sesquipedalis, a native of the West Indies. I am not sure 
that either species is now found pure. The purest form of the Cati- 
ang is the Black pea most commonly grown in North Carolina and 
Virginia, The varieties of this class are distinguished by bez aring 
their pods in pairs on long peduncles elevated above the foliage, 
The Sesquipedalis varieties have longer pods, and hang beneath. 
The Black pea is most commonly grown here. The peas, or rather 
beans, are jet black in color, with a small white eye. It is about 
the largest in size of bean and is largely used here not only for cat- 
tle food and the improvement of soil, but as a common table vege- 
table. Several other sorts are grown under the names of Clay pea, 
Unknown and Whippoorwill. In my own experience I prefer the 
Black pea for its magnificent growth of foliage. It will climb by 
twining around any support that it finds in its way, and I have 
seen it in this way climb six feet high on rank weeds that hap- 
pened to grow with it. 

The Cowpea is the clover of the South, and for all the Southern 
seaboard is far more valuable than red clover, even if the clover 
would do well here in all sections. It will grow on land which 
would hardly sprout clover at all, and, if well supplied artificially 
with potassic and phosphoric acid fertilizers, will in one season 
change a comparatively barren spot into productive land. Grown 
in connection with the winter-growing crimson clover it furnishes 
a means for the rapid improvement of land in the South, which no 
plant can equal in the colder sections. In this practice the peas are 
sown in late May at the rate of two bushels per acre. By Septem- 
ber they are ripe, and the leaves are falling. 

Then the crimson clover seed is sown, at the rate of fifteen 
pounds per acre, all over the dying vines, which furnish just the 
requisite amount of shade, and the clover grows green among the 
dead pea vines all winter. In April it is in bloom, and by the last 
of the month it is in full seed, when it can be plowed under, and 
the land will be in condition to grow a good crop of corn. Crim- 
son clover sown again among the standing corn in August or Sep- 
tember, will give a good winter pasture and make a good prepara- 
tion for cotton with the help of kainit and acid phosphates. Clover 
sown again between the cotton rows in September will give winter 
pasture in place of bare land and brown cotton stalks. Cowpeas 
sown again in May will make a magnificent crop of cow hay, or 
ensilage, in July, and the land then broken for wheat will be in con- 
dition to make a fine crop, and grow grass, if of a clayey nature; 
but if of a sandy nature like our coast lands, winter oats can take 
the place of wheat, and clover follow them sown on the stubble the 
next summer. 

Treated in this way the cowpeas and winter clover can be made 
to feed a large number of cattle, and with well-fed stock, the road 
to big crops of cotton and corn is éasy, and independence from the 
hard yoke of King Cotton open to any active and intelligent 
farmer. AsI stated in a former number of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, it is not new crops that the South needs, but better 
farming. The man who, at present prices, grows half a bale of 
cotton per acre, will do it at a loss, but the man who, by an intelli- 
gent course of farming, brings his land up to making a bale and a 
half, or more, can still find a margin in cotton on a more limited 
area, and can have at hand the milk, butter, beef, pork and grain 
which his cotton neighbor has to buy out of his half-bale per acre. 


W. F. 





Harness for Training Colts.—A colt should. never know how 
much strength he has until he knows how to use it. If he once 
runs away he is never a.safe horse afterward and, while he may to 
all appearances forget it, there will come a time when he will run 
again, and the chances are that he will do much damage. The 
harness for breaking and driving colts should be extra strong and 
heavy. The reins and bit especially must be stout enough for all 
possible emergencies. A straight-bar bit is good enough for 4 
steady horse but it cannot be depended on with fractious animals. 
There are numerous kinds of bits that are easy when a horse is 
steady, but so made as to hold the horse when he tries to run. 
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HOW ONE TOWN IS _ IRRIGATED. 


J. L. TOWNSHEND, UTAH. 
se, 

The simple method of irrigating directly from a caiion stream 
is very little known away from the Wasatch mountains. Any val- 
ley, gulch, or ravine extending up into the mountains is called a 
caiion, as is also every one of its side branches. Many of these fur- 
nish small streams which unite with the main water course. 

About sixteen miles from the first springs on the divide or 
crest of the mountains, to where the foothills slope down into the 
mesa or bench land, is the mouth of the cafion to which this article 
refers. Here emerges the cafion creek, flashing in the sunbeams, 
and singing cheerily over its bed of stones and gravel. Here are 
the first water gates. 





FIG. 1. WATER-GATES AT THE MOUTH OF PAYSON RIVER. 

have prepared with kind forethought, a framework of planks and 
timbers is securely anchored by piles of rocks and stones. There 
are two gates dividing the water for the two main water-sects, set 
at nearly right angles in the bed of the stream. Further down 
each water-sect is divided and sub-divided into ditches that extend 
over an area shapc* like an equilateral triangle, with its apex at 
the mouth of the cafion, and covering four or five square miles of 
town and country. 

The town or city is incorporated, and owns and controls the 
water that comes from thecafion. A head watermaster is appointed 
by the city council, sub-watermasters are recommended by the 





FIG, 2. IRRIGATION OF GARDEN VEGETABLES. . 


people and confirmed in office by the council. These are citizens who 
live near the ditches placed under their control. The water is 
apportioned to each ditch by the head watermaster according to the 
number of acres that are to be irrigated from it. The water to the 
city lots is divided on the ditches, allowing six hours to the acre 
about once a week. To the farm lands around and below the city, 
twelve hours are allowed for watering ten acres once a fortnight. 
The amount of water, when it is plenty in each city water ditch, 
would filla boxed ditch about eight inches square. To the field 
ditches about four times as much is given. But the quantity of 
water is very varying with the season and by changes in the weather. 
About the first of May the sub-watermasters make out for 


At a narrow place which nature seems to | 











each city lot and piece of farm land a ticket showing at what date 
and for how many hours the land is to have the water. This ticket 
is given to the occupant of the land, and a copy entered in a memo- 
randum or record. As water flows night and day, including Sun- 
days, irrigation has to be attended to all the time, every one in his 
turn. That some may not have an advantage over others as to 
choice of watering time the tickets are usually made to designate 
once a week or fortnight and from three to six hours later every 
turn, so that each has a turn in season at midnight and Sunday 
watering. Disputes about watering time are referred to the ditch 
watermaster. . Stealing water from the rightful user makes the 
culprit liable to prosecution before a justice of the peace. 

When the mountain snows are rapidly melting in April and 
May, and the cafion creek is swollen with the floods. the water is. 


Fs 


FIG. 8. IRRIGATING DITCH DIVIDED WITH ROCKS. 

turned into all the ditches and into high-water ditches leading out 
upon ‘dry farms” that have no water right. Large areas of good 
land for which there is no water in midsummer are then soaked 
with the life-giving waters, producing fine crops of alfalfa, rye and 
other cereals. Then, too, the meadows, orchards and lawns are 
made thoroughly wet to prepare the ground for the heat and 
parching drouth of summer. 

From an ordinary city water ditch two to five rows of garden 
vegetables are watered at a time. much depending on the nature of 
the soil and its amount of moisture. When the ground is very dry 





FIG. 4. IRRIGATING DITCH WITH BOARD WATER GATES. 

more water must be turned into each row so as to flush it through. 
Allowing the water to run for five minutes in a row wets the 
ground very well and from ten to fifteen minutes soaks the soil 
like a very heavy rain. Gardeners who wish to use more water on 
their gardens than their water right calls for do so in several differ- 
ent ways. One is to purchase extra land and plant 3+ to lucern or 
some other crop requiring little water, and direct the water from 
this area to their garden. Another is to purchase the water right 
from land that is occupied by business houses; and still another the 
sinking of artesian wells. 

A garden to be easily irrigated must be leveled and prepared 
for the purpose. The object is to have just sufficient slant for the 
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water to run slowly through the rows. Head ditches across the gar- 
den from fifty to one hundreé, or more, feet apart, help much to con- 
trol the water and flush it through the rows of vegetables. Where 
there is naturally too much slant to the land so that the water 
would run too fast to soak in the soil, head ditches are run diago- 
nally across, or straight down, and the rows planted in such a man- 
ner as to beas nearly level as practicable. This permits irrigation 
even on a sidehill. Water ditches usually run down the city 
streets on one or both sides between the sidewalks and roadway. 
Rarely the slope of the ground requires the ditches to be made 
across lots. At street crossings and across sidewalks in the central 
part of the city the ditches are boxed in. On the streets and walks 
of the suburbs they are usually left open. 

Where the uplands are thoroughly wet in spring at high-water 
time, much of the water soaks down through the underlying strata 
and comes out on lower lands in an occasional spring and ‘‘seep- 
age.” Seepage is the moisture that oozes out on the lower farm 
lands and meadows between the mesa and the lake. It is not nec- 
essary to irrigate these lands; except perhaps during high-water 
time and rainy weather all the moisture comes from below. These 
lands produce the finest grade of very mealy potatoes, though not 
so many bushels to the acre as the irrigated fields. Here alfalfa, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, and corn grow without irrigation, or may 
require one watering during the season. Wheat lands and fields of 
other cereals are laid out for watering with an implement similar 
to a corn-marker, with the teeth about two feet apart. Wheat is 
not watered till its condition shows it to be necessary. After head- 
ing out, water is withheld, as the wheat falls down if the land is 
then irrigated. Care is taken in watering all cereals to keep from 
flooding the ground, confining the water to the little @tches, as 
where the ground is flooded it bakes hard and stunts the growth. 
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Corn is watered from one to three times according to the dryness of | 


the season and condition of the soil. Potatces are usually watered 
in field culture only when in blossom, and then abundantly. In 
low-lying fields the water is supplied to every other, or every third, 
fourth, or fifth row, so as to keep the crop moist by soakage from 
below the tubers. Irrigation seems to enrich the soil, and irrigated 
lands never become exhausted, even when little or no manure is 
applied. Fine manure is sometimes applied by throwing it into the 
ditches, allowing the water to spread it over the ground. 

Lawns are the most difficult grounds to irrigate. But when 
properly prepared from the beginning they grow luxuriantly and 
are easily kept in order. A slant sufficient to run the water must 
be supplied to the ground that is to be made in a lawn. About 
double the usual amount of seed is then raked in than is used in the 
moist, rainy countries. After seeding, shallow ditches are made 
with the rake or any convenient tool, about one foot apart. The 
ground must now be thoroughly soaked, and watered again every 
two or three days. Seed should be sown as early in the spring as 
the ground can be worked. Water being abundant at this time of 
the year it is possible to have a good, green lawn insixty days from 
sowing. Most of the lawns are watered from boxed ditches with 
holes in the sides about two inches in diameter and one foot apart. 
‘The shallow ditches, first prepared, soon fill up level. After the sod 
is well formed the water is flooded across the lawn from the 
side ditches. 

In field and garden irrigating a great variety of contrivances 
are used in the ditches to turn the water from the simple pile of 
stones and earth to the large gates furnished by the city, and fast- 
ened with a padlock at the height desired by the water master. A 
notched plank across the ditch is the common gate in small ditches. 
‘Frameworks of various shapes and sizes, according to the taste of 


| the builder, are everywhere to be found. Much time could be 
| saved, and the water more easily controlled if the city were to 
| adopt a system of iron gates that would not shrink and swell. The 
| system of irrigation, here described, has been the outgrowth of 
| necessity, without any plan in the beginning to work from, and al] 
| the ditches have been made and leveled when necessary by farm. 
| ers, without the aid of a civil engineer. 

| [The principal features of this irrigation system are illustrated 
| in the engravings on the preceding page. Fig. 1 shows the water 
gates at the mouth of Payson Cafion, looking down over Utah Val- 
ley. Fig. 2 presents the plan of irrigating garden vegetables from 
a boxed ditch. In Fig. 3 is seen an irrigating ditch, and the manner 
of dividing the water with rocks; and in Fig. 4 an irrigating ditch 
in a field, with simple water-gates of boards and scantlings. | 





BINS AND GRANARIES. 
Zilia 
After the entire season has been spent in growing and securing 
the crop of grain, it should be then well taken care of and not 


allowed to lie scattered over In 

| the floor or piled up in one f 
corner of the building accessi- inl 
ble to chickens, mice, etc. A 1 l 


granary is a necessity. Sev- 
eral plans, engraved after 


sketches by L. D. Snook, are fs 
shown herewith. That in Fig. - 
iO 


1 is twelve by sixteen feet and 
will hold nearly four hundred 
bushels of grain. One corner 
of the barn is the location 
most convenient for all pur- FIG. 3. MOVABLE FRONT BOARDS, 

poses. There is a window at the side, four feet from the 
floor. The bin at the end of the alley is four by twelve feet. The 
alley is of the same dimensions and can also be used as a bin after 
the permanent bins are full. An alley should be large enough to 
be used as a storeroom, or for filling bags, a place for the fanning 
mill, etc. Make the door large and provide it with hasp and lock. 
Plan Fig. 2 is designed to be located between two threshing floors; it 
has a door at each end and two rows of bins on each side of the 
alley. When needful, one door is fastened and the alley filled to 
the opposite door. The front boards of all the bins are movable 
and easily taken out. Each set should be made to fit a certain bin 
and plainly numbered so there will be no confusion. The plan of 
fitting them in is shown in Fig. 3. On two sides of the standard e 
are nailed strips of soft wood // one inch square. They form a 
groove in which the numbered boards or front of bin fit closely. 
These strips should be four and a half feet in length and fitted with 
boards to the very top. When the grain is being placed in, or taken 
| from the bin, boards are added or removed, as required. Makea 
| step, or platform, one foot high, one foot wide and six feet in length 
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FIG. 4 CONVENIENT GRAIN BINS. 
for placing along the side of the bin when taking from, or filling the 
bin, until a front board can be removed. The floor and sides of the 
granary should be made from well-seasoned hemlock, as mice and 
rats will not work in that as readily as in pine or other soft wood. 
Some farmers make their granaries rat proof by double ceiling and 
flooring and placing a covering of tin or wire netting between the 
boards. At the point where the granary is to be located, the 
foundation should be strengthened, for at times there will be 
several tons of weight on a small surface that often causes unequal 
settling and its consequent trouble. In Fig. 4 are shown plans of 
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grain bins, not located in a granary, that often prove convenient. 
They should be made to hold about seventy-five bushels each, and 
pe four feet high in front and five feet in the rear. The bin a has 
a loose front board at the bottom, its upper side being held in 
position by two wooden buttons, the lower side is retained by a 
cleat nailed to the floor. When it is desired to remove the contents 
of the bin, the lower board is detached and the grain runs out upon 
the floor and is easy of access. The plan at b is intended as the oat 
or feeding bin; the board next to the bottom slants inward, as 
shown in the engraving. Bin c has the movable front. Many 
farmers are using bins of this form instead of a granary. They are 
easy to locate in a horse barn or other place where grain is fed. 
Bins should be provided with a cover, and can be made quite secure 
with a hasp and lock. Large and well made dry-goods boxes make 
fairly good, single, portable bins. 





A COMPLETE POULTRY HOUSE AND YARDS. 

The illustrations herewith, a sketch of which was sent us by 
Mr. John H. Caughey, of Pennsylvania, give an idea of a complete 
poultry building am- 
ple for the accommo- 
dation of two hundred 
fowls. It may be ex- 
tended on the same 
plan to hold more 
fowls, but it would be 
preferable to con- 
struct other buildings 
rather than to over- 
crowd the birds in 
one. Two hundred 
birds toasingle build- ~=; 
ing are enough. The .-:/j { wa! 
building and runs -— || 3 ki 





illustrated provide [i rg ME VApen @ j 

what is required. It [@)% ///Fe°% AY i ae 
need not be an elab- {i 

orate building, but % ; 

the plainest in its con- BExacE Gane ert aes 
struction canbemade 9 ~—. PS 


to serve the purpose Se 
admirably. The gen- 
eral view is given in 
Fig. 1. The ground plan, Fig. 2, shows how the building is 
arranged. Each wing has twelve pens, ten by ten feet, each 
opening into the runs outside to accommodate ten females and 
one male. Nests can be built, as shown in Fig. 8, with lids to 
open and close, making a secluded, quiet place for a hen to 
go to and lay. Each pen has nests and roosts for its occupants, 
and every comfort. The pens are entered from the hallway a in 
Fig. 2. The center building is twenty by thirty-five feet. It con- 
tains large feed bins, d, carpenter’s bench, b, stove, c, coops for sick 
fowls, e, and such fixtures as a poultry keeper finds necessary to 
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FIG. 2. GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


have at hand. A number of coops.in one part of the room make it 
possible to separate and treat ailing fowls when they become dis- 
abled from disease or otherwise. The height of the two wings need 
not be over fifteen feet at the peak. Some have buildings‘not over 
eight or ten feet. This will answer the purpose. The center build- 
ing might be built twenty feet high, which would give an upper 
room in which the attendant could place a cot, and sleep when 
necessary. It could be used as a pigeon coop, and thus afford a 
very profitable and amusing pursuit in connection with poultry. 
Few farmers keep pigeons, and a building of this kind will afford 
an opportunity to do so and also to test their usefulness and beauty 
as pets. 
































Advantage of Small Pastures.—Two or three small pastures are 
better than one large one. The cattle may be turned outa week 








FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COMPLETE POULTRY HOUSE. 





earlier, and, when one field is well eaten down, they can be turned 








into another. They can always have fresh grass if changed every 
week or two. The pasture will last longer and the cattle be better 
for frequent changing. -Too many fences are not desirable, but a 
four or five-strand barb-wire fence may be built cheaply, or a mova- 
ble fence used, and changed as wanted. 


METHODS OF PRESERVING EGGS. 
EUNICE C. CORBETT, ILLINOIS. 
siilaen 

The whole secret of keeping an egg sweet and fresh is to keep 

the air from entering its pervious shell. If eggs could always be 
removed from the nests and put up within a few hours after they 
are laid, they could be made to keep their original sweetness for a 
surprising length of time. This, however, is only possible on the 
most limited scale, and those who pack eggs in any quantity must 
expect to use those of various ages, and to take the risk of putting 
up some already so permeated with air that no preservative process 
can check the work of decay within them. Before eggs are packed, 
or put in any preserving compound, they should be carefully tested 
by placing in strong brine, or by the “‘ candle test,” which is familiar 
toall. The best time 
to pack eggs is in 
March, April, or May, 
and again in the 
months of September, 
October, and Novem- 
ber. Formulas of dry 
packing are now sel- 
. dom used, and only 
== - : j on the smallest pos- 
: sible scale. The best 
substance for this 
purpose is coarsely 
| powdered charccal; 
r the next best, clean, 
“4/\ dry, sweet oats. One 
of the most common 
methods of preserv- 




















: =a ing eggs is to soak 

ee Be s them in a solution of 

; os Se See ee dime. = The advantage 
we of this is, that the 


lime, by a thin deposit. 
on the surface, pro- 
tects the egg, to a certain degree, from the action of the outside 
air. This deposit, however, is of limited benefit and, itself, decom- 
poses the egg, by percolating through the pores of the shell, and 
dissolving the albumen, or white, rendering it thin and watery. 
Eggs which have been kept for a fortnight or more in warm 
weather, will usually spoil in less than a month after being dipped 
in lime water. If “strictly fresh” eggs are put in the lime mix- 
ture, they may be preserved about, ninety days without material 
change, and can usually be kept through the summer months with 








FIG. 38. NESTING COMPARTMENTS. 


only a partial decomposition of the albumen. When the white 
becomes watery, its specific gravity is lessened, and the heavier 
yolk settles down upon the shell, and by slow degrees the whole 
egg becomes putrefied. If the decomposition of the egg has begun, 
the use of the limewater will not check it. Other substances are 
sometimes used with lime to make it more effective, but, if we 
except common salt, none*have proved to be of any real use. An 
excess of salt, however, hastens the decomposition of the white of 
the egg, and the hardening of the yolk. 

The formula for the usual lime compound is twenty pounds of 
fresh lime and one pound of salt to ten gallons of hot water, the 
amount needed to cover half a barrel of eggs. The ‘‘improved 
lime process,” the invention of a commission merchant of a Western 
city, is less familiar. It is made by taking, for a barrel of eggs, or 
one hundred and fifty dozen, forty pounds of fresh, unslaked lime, 
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five pounds of pure tallow, cut in thin slices, and twenty gallons of 
boiling water. Mix these together in a tight barrel, and when the 
lime begins to slake, stir occasionally for an hour, and afterwards 
three or four times a day, for two days. A barrel should be filled 
with eggs, and this poured over them. The tallow will rise to the 
surface, and keep the liquid well protected from the air. The egg 
may be lifted out, for packing, in about eight days. When taken 
from this liquid, for packing in patent cases, each egg is covered 
with a saponaceous coating, which protects it very effectively from 
the outer atmosphere. Several other chemical mixtures have been 
used for keeping eggs. The best of these is silicate of soda dis- 
solved in water. The eggs, dipped in this, receive an insoluble, 
glassy coating, which will keep them, if fresh, a long time. Diluted 
sulphuric acid is sometimes used. When eggs are dipped in this 
a few minutes, the acid forms a chemical combination with the 
substance of the shell, and coats the egg with sulphate of lime; 
but practically the shell is thus weakened, and the plan works 
badly. For the same reason alum, which is sometimes used, can- 
not be recommended, since it contains sulphuric acid. Alum is 
sometimes combined with the lime compound, but its acid neutral- 
izes the alkali of the lime, and the whole compound becomes use- 
less. Solutions of borax, a pound toa gallon of water, have been 
tried for keeping eggs, but have been found quite ineffective. At 
ordinary temperatures the eggs sour in this solution in about sixty 
days. Saltpeter and sal soda have also been experimented with ; 
both of these agents act upon the egg in a manner similar to lime, 
though much more rapidly, causing the white to become watery, 
and the yolk hard, in about sixty days. Glycerine, which is a most 
valuable agent for checking the decay of animal substances, has 
been tried for preserving eggs. When diluted in the proportion of 
fourteen ounces to a gallon of water, it will keep eggs, immersed 
in it, for almost an indefinite length of time. But it penetrates the 
shell, and partially dissolves the contents, so that when the egg is 
broken, though it is perfectly sweet, it has a spoiled look. No bet- 
ter substance for keeping eggs, however, has ever been found than 
paraffin. This is tasteless, colorless, and inodorous; is a non- 
absorbent and a non-conductor of heat, and is not affected by air, 
cold water, alkalies, or acids. There are two ways of using it. 
One is, to heat the substance, and dip the eggs in it. The other is 
to use it cold, in connection with a silicate of soda solution. 

Have a tight barrel or large keg half full of paraffin oil, and fill 
with eggs as long as the oil will cover them, allowing them to 
remain thus about two hours. Then draw off the oil by a faucet, 
and, after leaving the eggs for twenty-four hours undisturbed, pour 
over them a solution of silicate of soda. The oil left free in the 
barrel will rise to the top of the liquid and protect it well. Put a 
board cover on the barrel, place it in a cellar where the tempera- 
ture is below 60° F., and the eggs will keep perfectly sweet for a 
year and more. If, just before pouring the soda solution over the 
eggs, twenty pounds of ice are dissolved in it, and then put in a 
cool cellar, the temperature «ill remain for six months and more 
below 50° F. : 

Those who deal largely in eggs find it worth while to deoxy- 
genate them before using the preservative solution. This is done 
by putting them into an air-tight barrei, and exhausting the air 
from it with the air-pump. A vacuum being thus made in the bar- 
rel, the air in the cavity at the large end of the egg will escape, and 
also most of the air in the substance of the egg. Carbonic acid gas 
from a charged reservoir is then slowly admitted, and allowed to 
remain in the barrel for twenty-four hours. The next day paraffin 
oil is pumped into the barrel, the gas being allowed to escape at the 
same time. In twenty-four hours more the oil is drawn off, and 
the alkaline solution, previously cooled to a temperature of 40° F., 
poured on. It is claimed that eggs, thus treated, and kept at a 
temperature below 60° F., will keep unchanged for twenty years. 





Rosebug Bait.—The object in planting spireas in the vineyard 
or garden where grapevines are growing is for the purpose of 
attracting the rosebug or rose beetle. This insect, as is well known, 
is very fond of the flowers of the grape and will soon destroy them, 
and thereby cut off the crop of fruit; but they are also very fond 
of and seem to prefer the flowers of certain species of the spirza. 
They will usually desert the grapes, and cluster upon the spirzeas 
if afforded an opportunity, and, as these shrubs and herbaceous 
plants cost little or nothing, we may use them freely as bug traps 
or bait, and from which the insects may be shaken daily into 
hot water or a little kerosene and water. The two best species of 
the spirzea for this purpose are the Sorbus-leaved (S. Sorbifolia), a 





| hardy, early-blooming shrub from Siberia, and the Goats-bearg 
| @. Aruncus), a native vigorous growing herbaceous species. T here 
are also several Japan species, with fine white flowers, and bloom. 
ing at the same season as the grape that may also be employed for 
the same purpose, but the two we have named seem to answer 
every purpose. 


COCKERELS vs. CAPONS FOR PROFIT. 


GEORGE Q. DOW, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
_—— 


Last season I made a careful experiment, to ascertain the cost 
of cockerels and capons, for food alone, leaving out all account of 
care, dressing, etc., as that is practically the same in both cases, 
The result was that I found it cost me just about nine cents a pound 
to grow the capons to a size suitable for market, while the cockerels 
cost twelve and a half cents a pound. I had alwayssupposed it cost 
much less to grow a capon, but did not know until this time that the 
difference was so great. The cockerels, when dressed, averaged six 
pounds, and were sold for sixteen cents a pound, amounting to 
ninety-six cents each. Their feed cost seventy-five cents each, so 
that twenty-one cents represented the return for time, care, express 
charges and commerce. The profit I failed to find. The capons 
averaged eight pounds each, when dressed, and sold for twenty-five 
cents a pound, or two dollars each. Their feed cost seventy-two 
cents, so that I had one dollar and twenty-eight cents to cover 
expenses of care, dressing, express, commerce, and profit, and it did 
not take me long to see that they had paid a dollar profit each. All 
the birds received the same care and attention, and each lot was 
given all the good, sound feed it would eat, and their quarters kept 
clean. The capons were more easily cared for, as they were quiet 
and docile all the time, while the cockerels were forever on the 
move, and quarreling with each other more or less. The result of 
this experiment should be valuable to poultry-growers generally, 
showing what profits may be secured by the simple act of caponizing. 








GROOMING THE FARM HORSE. 


RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 
—————_ 


A horse that gets within a very few seconds of breaking the 
record is an object of great interest to a very large portion of the 
American public. Newspapers, whose special business it is to glo- 
rify horseflesh, give the details of his daily exercise in anticipation 
| of a great race with as much minuteness as fashion oracles describe 
| the ball dresses at a fashionable New York assembly. Baby McKee 

himself is not waited on with the same zeal and interest as is 
devoted to a record-breaker in the height of his achievements. 
One-tenth of the care bestowed on a great sporting horse would 
make a farm horse feel too proud of itself. But there is little risk 
of such a horse ever feeling too proud from any such reason. A 
Scotch hired plowman grooms his team with a degree of loving 
interest and pride to which the average American farmer is almost 
a stranger, though the Clydesdale team belongs to another man 
and the man who works it is only a hireling, while the American 
generally owns the team and, as a rule, the farm as well. Why 
should not the more valuable beast, because the most useful, have a 
little of the warmth of interest bestowed upon him that is 
ungrudgingly bestowed on a 2:12} trotter? The farmer who looks 
on his farm, his stock, and his other belongings merely as a means 
to make money, which he is reluctantly forced to stick to, will 
never find either profit or pleasure in his work. But the man who 
feels pride in his beasts,and has a kindly feeling toward them, is 
sure to turn the commonest drudgery into a source of pleasure, 
and make a good deal more money into the bargain. I went lately 
into a barn where a lot of farmer’s horses were stabled after deliv- 
ering their loads of wheat at the elevator. One team was in fine 
condition, and I complimented the young man who owned them. 
He told me they were eating nothing but oat straw and four quarts 
of oats ata feed. ‘‘ Why,” said the next man along ‘‘ my team gets 
a peck of oats and good hay all the time, and they are very much 
thinner than yours. In fact, I cannot put flesh on them.” The 
other man’s secret was soon told. His horses were carefully blank- 
eted whenever they went into a cold stable at the end of a trip to 
market, and when cooled in that way, were thoroughly groomed. 
That lad and his two brothers, who do the same thing, will have 
those same teams good to use and good to look at long after the 
present generation of unskillfully-managed and unwisely-fed beasts 
around them have been killed by pneumonia or some similar dis- 
| ease, and thrown to the wolves. Kindness even to a farm horse is 
| a paying investment. 
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A SIRE OF GREAT PROMISE—QUARTERMASTER. 
EDWIN C. POWELL. 
a 

The value of a trotting sire depends on the ability of his get to 
trot, his own record in this line, and his pedigree. With young horses 
whose colts are not yet old enough to train, their trotting record and 
preeding determines their worth. Heretofore soundness, color, size 
and disposition have received but little attention, and everything 
was sacrificed to speed. To-day breeders are awake to the fact that 
trotters are used very largely as gentlemen’s road horses, and good 
color, size and other qualities are necessary. A horse.that will get 
4 uniform type of fast colts from all kinds of mares is especially 
valuable as a sire. A prominent representative of this class is 
Quartermaster, record 2:21}. Much attention has been drawn to 


ney, 2:12}, the fastest four-year-old pacer, and twenty-two others in 
2:30 or better, another of which isa pacer. The dam of Quarter- 
master is Qui Vive by Sentinel 280, record 2:292, and her dam was 
Missie by Brignoli 77, record 2:29. Alcyone was a full brother to 
Alvantara, 2:23, and was sired by the mighty George Wilkes 519, 
record 2:22, whose sire was Hambletonian 10. The dam of Alcyone 











was Alma Mater, by Mambrino Patchen 58. Missie is the dam of 
two in the 2:30 list, and Alma Mater of five. A careful study of 
this pedigree will show what a grandly-bred horse he is, and that 
he inherits speed from both sides. 

Quartermaster is a brown stallion, fifteen hands and one inch 
high, and weighs 1,040 pounds when in good condition. While he 
is a small horse in inches, he has a great deal of bone and substance, 
and is by no means coarse, as his weight might lead one to think. 
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THE FAMOUS STALLION QUARTERMASTER. 
| When three years old he was sold to Rundle & White, of Danbury: 


this horse within a year, for the reason that six of his colts entered 
the 2:30 list in one season, that being the first season that any of his 
get went in, and, furthermore, because he beat Mambrino King for 
the herd prize at the American Horse Show,. at New York, last 
November. 

No other sire, at eight years old, ever had six in the 2:30 list to 
his credit, and they, too, out of all non-standard bred mares. This is 
certainly a wonderful showing, and great things may be expected 
of this promising young horse. Quartermaster has a fast record 
and good breeding behind him. He was foaled in 1888, and was 
bred by Dr. A. 8. Talbert, of Lexington, Ky. His sire was Alcyone 
782, record 2:27, and the sire of Alcryon, 2:15}, Iona, 2:174, McKin- 





Conn., his present owners. When four years old he was shaped up a 
little by his groom and started in his first race, which he won, and 
took a mark of 2:31. The next year he went to Kentucky, where he 
won third money in a race trotted in 2:234 and 2:24}. A match race 
was made for him, which he won and reduced his record to 2:24}. 
He was not trained again until in his seven-year-old form, when he 
showed miles in 2:17, halves in 1:04}, and quarters in thirty-one 
seconds. He was started in but two races that year, and reduced 
his record to 2:214. ; 

Two two-year-olds, two three-year-olds, and two four-year-olds 
are the colts of Quartermaster which have entered the list. His 
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daughter, Blue Bells, won the New England Breeders’ stake for foals 
of 1887, and made a mark of 2:35}, cnd her record at present is 
2:23}. Stanley, at fifteen months old, made a half mile in 1:28}, 
winning the New England Breeders’ stake for foals of 1889, and his 
mark is now 2:293. The others in the list are Nyanza, 2:30, Quar- 
terstretch, 2:284, Lennox, 2:294, and Lessee, 2:295. His colts are all 
well gaited, of good size and shape, and black, bay, and brown in 
color. [An excellent portrait of this famous horse is presented 
in our engraving. | 
THE SOW AT FARROWING TIME. 
F. D. COBURN, KANSAS. 
aillipense 





The degree of carelessness or neglect shown by many swine- 
raising farmers in the matter of caring for sows at and about | 


farrowing time is simply amazing. To select the best from perhaps 
many litters, keep them until old enough to breed, incurring the 
risk and chief expenses necessary to their producing from five to a 
dozen vigorous pigs, and then, at the critical time of all the year, 
let them, by neglect or mismanagement, lose all, or most of what the 
future profit depends on, is lamentable. It is too often what causes 
the profit and loss account to balance on the wrong side of the 
ledger. There are various causes by which disaster is made 
probable before and at such times. One of them is permitting 
sows that are well along in farrow, to run, or bed with other stock. 
This practice renders thc sows liable to injuries, such as being 
hooked by cattle, kicked, struck or chased by colts, mules or horses; 
piling up in nests or straw stacks with other hogs. Other evils are, 
allowing them to travel considerable distances over rough or slippery 
ground for food or water; letting them have their pigs when 
confined in an inclosure with other animals, or perhaps ramble off 
to some unsuitable, unsheltered corner, where the new-born pigs 
die of exposure. Others are allowed to farrow in a straw stack or 
deep trough-like nest, to the bottom of which the little rooters 
speedily gravitate in their earliest pursuit of sustenance, and where 
they are liable to be smothered or trampled to death by the mother. 

For two weeks, at least, before the time for the pigs to appear, 
the sow should, if possible, be provided with more or less sloppy 
food, calculated to keep her system cool and bowels open. Dry 
corn and water are about the poorest diet imaginable for that pur- 
pose, or to encourage a generous secretion of healthful milk. She 
should be put in a comfortable inclosure, open to the sun, with suf- 
ficient shelter, where she may have ample time to learn to feel at 
home, and where there is neither danger nor annoyance from other 
stock. In the sheltered part of this she will need some bedding, 
yet not too much, as often a big, deep bed causes more loss 
than would result from none at all. Indeed, if the weather is 
genial, scarcely any bedding is necessary, but if the material is 
within reach, she will bring together a great quantity of it— 
enough to conceal herself in, and the pigs becoming entangled in 
it, perhaps lose their way on the first journey to find the teat, and 
perish from exposure, or eventually get wedged between its com- 
pact sides and the mother’s back, and are crushed. The big, deep 
nest as a rule, will cause half the pigs of a litter to lose their lives 
before a week old, and that makes pretty expensive nesting. 
However the bulk of such bedding, if banked outside, against the 
north, east and west sides of the nesting place, would generally 
serve as an admirable protection from cold drafts. It is an 
excellent plan to have breeding sows tame and gentle enough to be 
handled. The advantages of this are never more apparent than at 
farrowing time. Generally a sow will give birth to her pigs in 
nearly one hundred and twelve days from time of service. There 
are two ways of determining with much accuracy when the pigs 
are about toappear. One of these is the sow’s restlessness, and her 
industry in working with and carrying materials for a nest, though 
in some instances she may be doing this for two days before. 
The other is her giving clear milk on pressure of her teats. No 
matter what other signs fail, this one is sure; if she gives milk the 
pigs will soon be there to take it. If the sow is in good heaithy 
condition, and has been judiciously fed during the preceding two 
weeks, this milk will be abundant, not too rich, and will agree with 
the pigs, giving them stamina from the start. 

While it is altogether advisable to be in the vicinity, and know 
about what is going on, ‘‘meddlesome midwifery is bad,” tending 
to make the sow nervous and irritable. What she will need to eat 
for two days following is not worth worrying about. See that she 


can find a drink of good water when she leaves the nest to look for 
it, and the third day some nourishing, moderately thin gruel will 
be appreciated, and beneficial in starting a flow of healthful milk. 








The pork-raiser who so manages his breeding sows that three 
days after farrowing, they can show an average of seven, or even 
six well-formed, lively pigs, has passed the worst of the road Jeaq. 
ing to success. The pig which has gotten through its first three 
days of life without mishap is rightly said to be well established in 
life with a fair prospect of a career of usefulness. Large litters 
are not desirable. If a sow has ten or twelve pigs, and all, except 
the best eight, are knocked on the head, the survivors will be worth 
more money than the entire ten or twelve would have been. No 
sow gives nearly enough imilk for the larger number, and there. 
fore all would suffer. In the first few weeks there is nothing which 
puts a pig so well on its feet as plenty of mother’s milk. Cow's 
milk is the best substitute, but no other nourishes the pig like its 
own mother’s. Farmers, in what are called the Northern States, 
are injudicious in permitting their sows to farrow before April ist 
or 15th owing to danger of sudden cold storms. A new-born pig 
is almost as sensitive to cold as a baby, and, if once thoroughly 
chilled, gets a stay in his progress and prosperity, that, if not 
fatal, is for a long time injurious. 





EXPERIENCE WITH RYE AS A GREEN MANURE. 
JOSEPH SMITH, MICHIGAN. 
—~ 

When I bought my present farm of sixty-five acres in the fall 
of the year, I found it in a badly run-down condition. Not one acre 
of meadow was on the place, and the tenant declared that it was 
too poor to raise clover. I commenced by putting in the best 
portions of the farm to fall wheat, and the poorer parts to fall rye, 
During the winter I cut wood and hauled it down to the city, and 
when I could not get a load of manure given to me, I could usually 
buy a two-horse load for twenty-five cents. This I used as a top- 
dressing on the fall crops, very thinly, of course. In spring I 
sowed clover and Timothy seed on the wheat and so much rye as I 
had topdressed. This I followed with a forty-five-toothed steel 
harrow, which served the double purpose of covering the seed and 
fining the manure. The balance of the rye I left to grow as best it 
might till about the first of June. Then I proceeded to plow it down 
with a weed hook, or a chain fastened to the furrow horse’s 
whiffietree and back to the plow. I then rolled and fined the soil 
to hasten the decomposition of the rye, and after properly pulver- 
izing and again rolling, I planted it partly to potatoes and corn, 
sowing the balance to flat turnips. In August there was a good 
growth of bottoms. I pulled the larger ones to feed to the stock, as 
at this season of the year the pastures are suffering from dry, hot 
weather. Then I plowed down this mass of vegetation and again 
rolled and harrowed till time to sow to wheat. The next year 
there was no trouble in locating the line of the green manuring. 

As soon as it was time to stop cultivating the corn crop, I 
sowed rye in the corn, cultivating between the rows with a shallow 
tool. This gave pasturage for all kinds of stock till the snow 
covered the ground. This item of pasture alone will pay the cost of 
labor and seed rye. Next year the rye was turned down, seeding 
to clover and Timothy. After digging the potatoes, I harrowed 
the ground down level and sowed to rye to plow down for corn or 
millet for fodder, taking off in time to prepare for wheat to be 
seeded down the following spring to clover. Sometimes I plant 
potatoes on every third furrow when plowing down the rye, and ? 
it should be a dry season the potato crop will grow right along ae 
the rye seems to retain the moisture. I have had potatoes thu 
planted that were green and flourishing weeks after all ordinary 
tender vegetation was blackened by the frost. In digging potatoes 
so planted, it is better to plow them out. It is enough to make a 
man enthusiastic to see the clean crop of tubers lying in a rich bed 
of decomposed vegetation. This plan of enriching the farm may 
be carried into the garden patch, taking off squash and other 
vegetables, and sowing to rye to plow down for the same kind of 
crops the following season. No matter if it does not come up that 
fall, it will come all right in the spring, and only be a few days 


' behind the earlier sown crop. 





Carrots for Horses.—Nothing is better for horses in winter than 
carrots. They help to regulate the bowels, make the coat shiny, 
and keep the horse in good condition. They seem to possess quali- 
ties which no other root or vegetable has. While being a rather 
expensive food to grow, yet they pay well. Two or three every day, 
or every other day, is all that it is necessary to feed. Plant a quar 
ter or half an acre, or more, and put the rows wide enough to allow 


of cultivation with a horse. 
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BEET SUGAR AS AN INVESTMENT. 
CHARLES R. BUCKLAND. 
ailieina 

The importance of the beet-sugar industry to the United States 
is at present only fully appreciated in the Western States. It is true 
that some years ago two factories were erected in New England to 
manufacture beet sugar, but their failure was partly due to improper 
organization and management, and partly to imperfect and incom- 
piete mechanical processes, so that they did not pay enough for 
peets to enable farmers to grow the crop. But the time has arrived 
when it is both desirable and imperative that Eastern capital should 
be utilized for the furtherance of a profitable and highly remuner- 
ative agricultural industry, which our Congress has had the fore- 





per pound, and the net profits of the season’s operations amounted 
to $29,932.48 on an invested capital of $300,000, thus returning 
ten per cent. interest for the first season’s operations. Cost of 
manufacture has probably been less since the first year’s experience, 
and it is asserted to have been under three and one-half cents per 
pound at the Oxnard factories in Nebraska. 

But no such returns or profits can now be relied upon. The 


| duty upon imported raw sugar having been removed, the price of 


sight to foster and to stimulate. Capital naturally looks to the | 


direction that returns the largest per cent. of interest for a safe 
investment, and it is the purport of the present article to show that 
there is no industry, either agricultural, commercial, or manufac- 
turing, that is more attractive to the capitalist than the opportunity 
now afforded by the cultivation and manufacture of sugar from 
the sugar beet in this country. 

No more striking example of the growth and success of the 
beet-sugar industry can be afforded than that of Germany, where 
the production of raw sugar increased from 186,442 tons for the 
season of 1871-72 to more than 1,200,000 tons for the season of 1890- 
91. Within two decades the growth was phenomenal. It was a 
growth of 645 per cent. in production, due solely and exclusively to 
the bounty system established by the German government to pro- 
mote an agricultural and manufacturing industry for a commodity 
of life which could be raised on German soil, and which could be 
consumed throughout the universe. The increase in the German 
industry can best be seen from the following table, giving the fig- 
ures for two periods : 


Conk Factories Beets Worked Sugar Molasses 

ensue: in Operation. in Tons. Produced. Produced. 
oy =e rere 6! 2,250,918 186,442 tons 63,892 tons 
BGIOHOO. 55% nes - 580 401 9,822,635 1,213,989 * 240,797 ** 


On sugar consumed in Germany there is a tax on the weight of 
the beets worked, and also a tax on the refined sugar, but sugar that 
is exported is free from both these taxes, and receives the govern- 
ment bounty. It will not be surprising, therefore, to see that the 
exports of German sugar increased materially, as follows, in tons: 


‘ See ‘ : Other ees 
Year. Raw Sugar. Candy. Hard Sugar. Total. 
i |) 2’ OA Sawn areets 46,218 7,393 4,342 57,953 
i errr rere i 132,212 20,743 497,665 
SR oii cones sectacanaat 412,424 164,151 15,650 592,225 
INDI Gch 6-sc Ma sane seem 493,830 215,736 9,419 718,985 


The bounty paid by the German government on its exported 
sugar is less than is being paid on sugar grown and manufactured 
in the United States. Having, therefore, this additional induce- 
ment of a larger bounty, together with a similarity, and in many 
places a great superiority, of soils for the growth of the beet, and 
other conditions being equal, it is self-evident that our American 
farmers are better situated to succeed than were the German sugar 
growers of twenty years ago. We are not obliged to export our 
sugar and incur heavy transportation charges in doing so, but can 
sell it at the factory door, there receiving the national aid. Further- 
more, we have the advantage of starting with the twenty years of 
experience which the Germans have been. acquiring in perfecting 
their mechanical processes. In 1871-72 it required thirty pounds of 
beets to produce two and one-half pounds of sugar, but it now 
requires only twenty pounds of beets to make the same quantity of 
sugar. That we can do this at the start, was shown by the opera- 
tions of the Watsonville factory in California during its first 


season’s operations in 1888, the product there being 1,640 tons of | 


sugar of 2,000 pounds each, manufactured from 14,077 tons of | same footing. But this privilege and advantage has practically 


beets, or 283 pounds of sugar per ton of beets, only nine pounds of 


beets being required for each pound of sugar. 

There are two methods by which the price of beets is deter- 
mined, one being on the basis of their saccharine contents, and the 
other at a fixed price per ton. The latter system is more generally 
in vogue, as farmers have no means of testing their own beets, and 








must depend upon the manufacturer for the amount of their pay- » 


ments. In the case of the Watsonville factory, during its first sea- 
son the average polarization of the beets was 14.6, and the amount 
of sugar actually recovered was 11.65; that is, to say, out of an aver- 
age of 14.6 pounds of sugar in 100 pounds of beets, 11.65 pounds of | 
sugar was actually obtained for commerce. The factory ran for | 
sixty-one days, employed 135 men, and manufactured 1,640 tons of | 
sugar, of 2,000 pounds each. The actual cost of manufacture was 

4.04 cents per pound, the price obtained for the sugar was 5.64 cents . 


refined granulated sugar has fallen to a basis of four cents per 
pound which is all, or perhaps more, than the manufacturer could 
now obtain. The sugar turned out by a beet factory is not of quite so 
good a quality as refined granulated, and is usually sold at a shade 
lower price. It would be of the same grade as the Louisiana planta- 
tion refined sugars, and, on a basis of four cents per pound for 
granulated, would sell at three and seven-eighths to three and 
fifteen-sixteenths, less by nearly one-eighth to three-sixteenths of a 
cent per pound than the cost of manufacture as shown by the 
first season’s operations at Watsonville. But, on the other hand, 
the factories being situated at interior points would have the 
benefit of the freight rate from seaboard refineries, thus about 
equalizing or more, the loss above mentioned. If the freight to 
Omaha were one-half cent per pound, a beet sugar factory situated 
there could charge this amount additional to the New York price, 
less a shade off for the difference in the quality of the sugar. Thus 
the manufacturer would always have the bounty as clear profit, and 
at some interior points an additional profit of from an eighth to half 
a cent per pound according to the ruling freight rates from sea- 
board points. The Oxnards, however, write that their sugar brings 
the full New York price for refined granulated, freight added, with- 
out the reduction allowed for above. 

For the farmer there is no better paying crop than raising 
sugar beets. An average yield per acre is from fifteen to thirty 
tons of beets, which he sells at five dollars per ton. Taking the 
lower figure, his returns would be $75 per acre, and there is no other” 
average crop that the farmer can grow to such pecuniary advantage. 
An outside estimate of the cost of raising beets, including seed and. 
delivery at the factory, is $40 per acre, thus leaving net returns of 
$35 per acre. Beets, moreover, do not impoverish the soil. They 
must not be grown year in and year out on the same land, but as: 
alternate crops, growing wheat, say, every other year. Beets must: 
not be of large size, but should weigh from one to one and a half 
pounds each. Large beets are useless, containing as they do a 
superabundance of water and but little sugar. In growing beets, 
the farmer has an absolute guarantee of the price he will be paid 
for them, he is sure of his money within a week of delivery, and 
his returns are net cash, without deducting freight, commissions or 
other disbursements. That farmers, even in the Eastern States, are 
waking up to the advantages of sugar-beet raising as a highly 
remunerative crop, is shown by the efforts to establish the industry 
in Onondaga county in the State of New York. 

Having shown clearly the relation of both farmer and capitalist 
in connection with beet sugar production, it is well to regard the 
situation more closely as allied to the government bounty, which 
will be payable for a further period of thirteen years, till July 1st, 
1905. It is a case analogous to that of the Hawaiian Island sugar 
planters. By an exclusive reciprocity with the United States, they 
were practically paid, through the remission of our duties upon 
their sugar, a bounty of two cents per pound upon the whole of 
their product, which has increased, under a limited area of suitable 
soil, to an annual output of nearly 150,000 tons. This advantage is 
no longer secured by Hawaiians, as they are brought into direct 
competition with other sugar producing countries and on the 


been transferred to all Americans who are engaging, or may 
engage, in the business of sugar manufacturing, and even toa 
greater extent. They will receive clear the whole of the bounty, 
whereas a portion of the duties remitted to Hawaiian planters was 
deducted by San Francisco refiners. They will further have no 
freight charges, or commissions, to pay in disposing of their pro- 
duct, and these form no mean item of expense. The loss to the 
Hawaiians cannot be better expressed than by referring to their 
present efforts to enter into a free trade treaty with the United 
States. This would enable them to refine their own sugar at home 
and import the refined article into this country free of duty. Their 
loss is this country’s gain. 

Tosum up: An investment of capital in beet sugar factories 
is no blind step. It has been clearly proved that, even at present 
prices in sugar, a factory can de rather better than pay expenses. 
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Even if it should not, it is at least assured of the bounty of $40 pe per 
ton. The cost of a factory is placed at $250,000, or say $300,000. 
A small output would be 1,500 tons of sugar, the bounty on which 
is $60,000. This is clear profit, an annual net return of twenty per 
cent. on the investment. The writer has, personally, every confi- 
dence that the actual profits from the workings of a factory will 
return an additional $10 per ton, or $15,000, thus increasing the 
net percentage of profit on investment to at least twenty-five per 
cent. per annum, after paying five dollars per ton for the beets. 
This is no visionary enterprise, but an opportunity such as is offered 
in no other country in the world. It builds up a gigantic industry, 
and capital practically receives a government guarantee of at least 
twenty per cent. interest on the outlay. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR OUR LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY. 
a 

The annual returns of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as to the numbers and values of farm animals have had their 
substantial accuracy so well demonstrated by the results of the 
eleventh census, so far as published, as to lend special value to these 
statistics of the live stock on hand at the opening of the present 
year. We have, therefore, arranged the following comparison of 
the numbers of the principal farm animals on hand January 1st in 
each of the past seven years, including the census of 1880: 


NUMBER OF FARM ANIMALS ON JANUARY IST. 
{Last three ciphers (000’s) omitted.) 














Year | Horses. | Mules. Cows. ‘. ‘attle. Sheep. |_Sw ine. 

~ aa ee 15,498 16,416 37,651 | 44,938 52,398 
“Ta eee 14,057 16,020 | 36,876 43,431 50,625 
oo eee 14,214 15,953 | 36,849 | 44,336 51,603 
NE eer 13,663 15,299 | 35,032 | 42,599 | 50,302 
BURG k eee awitacomcas 13,173 14,856 | 34,378 | 43,545 | 44,347 
ITED oot bocce onhene 12,497 | 14,522 | 35,512 | 44,759 44,613 
NE ci tcnioninensicune 12,078 | 14,235 | 31,275 | 48,322 | 46,092 
ee 11,430 12,369 1 3 20,938 | 43,577 | 36,247 


Useful as the above data i is, a ‘still more significant showing is 
obtained by noting the percentage of increase in the numbers of 
each class of animals each year. It will beseen from the table below 
that the increase in horses and mules is proportionately less than in 
1890 and previously. The increase in milch cows during the past 
year has been about a full average, and may make up for the falling 
off in 1890, as indicated by the returns at the close of that year. It 
was this decrease two years ago, as well as the drouth last year in 








(000°s omitted in both number and values, 
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THE NUMBER AND VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS BY STATES AT THE OPENING OF 1892. 
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the pialepes sections of the West, that had much to do with improy ing 
the prices for dairy products. 

The depression in the beef-cattle trade was marked by a con- 
siderable falling off in numbers, but the improvement in prices dur- 
ing the past eighteen months has resulted in carrying over more 
young stock than usual of recent years. Allowing for errors on 
this score in the apparent increase of over five per cent. at the open- 
ing of 1890, it is probable that the number of beef cattle is larger 
to-day than at the same date since 1887. Sheep have fluctuated 
more widely thun any other stock, not excepting hogs. The latter 
show a larger percentage difference in numbers from year to year, 
but the figures are manifestly not nearly as reliable as in case of 
sheep, with the number of which flockmasters generally are more 
familiar than are swine feeders. The details of these interesting 
conclusions appear in the following table, which shows the 


PER CENT. THAT THE NUMBER OF ANIMALS INCREASED EACH YEAR; 
(The minus sign indicates a . decrease.) 











ee Horses. | Mules. Cow ‘Cattle. | Sheep. , Swine.” 
1 ea aa Ge as 0.8 wri we 1 wr | ss 
1S EERE RE Ke 1.1 15 0.4 Da | = o4 10 
SRS ieee aR Ean. | 4.1 3.3 4.3 | 5.2 4.1 28. 
|e ereeerse | 3:7 3.0 3.0 | 1.9 —2.2 3.4 
RRR ER hocae hee ae | 54 | 3.6 23 3.2 | —27 —.6 
DATs fons CU ae oe | 85° | 8a 2.0 13.5 | —7.4 —3.2 
DO cs ss anse vedo nind as. | » wae 24 ! 47 | ve 





It is equally significant to compare the official estimates of ti 
live stock supply with population. Thus we find that for each 1000 
inhabitants in the United States there were of different kinds of 
farm stock on January ist of the census years the following num- 
ber of head: 


1890. 1880. 
SEG cc hc ae i she Gabi aAWEO RW bane ceeneek 268 228 
MMM sat ies oe eae na dan aws i bceac hee 44 34 
REMORSE OMNIS isis a wate sho Ss eee OER OTS 301 247 
fee Bo We oo 2 7 Cr rr ae 695 419 
MND a sunG hues sos acha neous Wessueaeotasnanesoes 836 871 
EAI Seri asao cay Ors a ak see Se mk waiwadesoeouass 974 725 


It does not necessarily follow that prices are likely to be lower 
because the relative proportion of live stock to population is larger 
than ten years ago. Other conditions, notably the export demand, 
which was largely curtailed shortly after 1880, will come in play, to 
say nothing of the increased uses to which our live stock and their 
products are now put. On the other hand, the numerical situation 
of our live stock contains no features likely to warrant marked 
advances in values, which will continue to be governed to a large 
extent by the season and the crops. The 
increase in the number of cows is in one res- 
pect more apparent than real. Except in 
Indiana none of the great dairy States, hav- 

















HORSES. MULES. VS: ‘oTHER CATTLE SHEEP. HOGS. 

— eee ane ee eS paren | ing from a quarter of a million to one and 
les x 8 =~ & = = 4 : 3 | one-half millions of cows, have materially 
| 3 é $/3 = s/2 8 g/3 § . 2-8 2 « § increased their number during the past two 
ex S ae Pe 4 4 = a cs &£ £ years. Most of the increase has come in the 

Maine.....| 131 $80 § 9,860|................ 176 $27 $4,661 15: $3,776| 670 $3 1,717, 77 $8 § 650 | Newer States, and will but partly meet the 

N. Hamp.. 5A 82 J errs 106 26 2,812; 114 23 2,673) 189 3 541 52 8 426 | increased consumpti i Jucts 

Tasmont, | 99 7% €0n|........... 939 24 5,823 165 22 3,687) 358 3 1,179) 7 8 587 ‘ puon of dairy products. 

Rieeh....) ORME O208l............0. 176 32 5.774. 97 26 2495 58 4 224 +63 10 652 | The great dairy States of New England, New 

PD Satand:.| 10108 1,062) ..........00- 00. 25 32 785) 11 28 343; 20 4 \° 38 9 9222") was ; : + hi F seed 

Conn...... 46102 4,722|................ 136 29 3,970 100 29 2,905 47 4 192) 54 9 510 York, Pennsy Ivania, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, 

New York.| 659 89 58.921 5 $100 1,552 26 40,631 776 27 20,693 1,421. 4 5,408 73 z 4 Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas and 

N. Jersey.| 88100 8782 8 113 89 35 6,616 64 28 1,835, 102 g ‘ 7 re f ‘i ' ; 

Penn....-.| 621 83 51,868 29 101 yay 25 2364591 835 22 181514 1,091 4 4,178 1,157 7 8,792 | Nebraska, have not added to their cows as 

Delaware. 25 84 2,144, 5 107 31 26 799 28 23 651 23 «4 89 53 «6 338 | fast as they have to their ion, and 

Maryland.) 131 79 10,491 13° 105 148 26 3,867) 121 22 2.637 164 4 645 350 6 2,098 word e populatio Ber: 

Virginia ..| 246 74 18,407 37 89 230 22 6.235 419°17 7.233 449 3 1,370, 978 3 3,597 | there is little reason to expect that this year’s 

N.Carolina| 132 78 10,367,100 88 269 18 4,741) 390 11 4,526) 390 2 710; 1,253 3 4,639 : 

S.Carolinal 61 87 5,285) 86 95 155 20 3,148 204 13 2629) 89 2 168 684 4 2,828 marketable surplus of butter and cheese from 

Yeorgia...| 104 81 8,450 157 94 355 18 6,382) 569 9 5,613) 383 2 674 1,691 3 5,008 these States will be materially increased 

Florida...| 33 68 2,207) 10 90 56 15 849 554 9 4,904/° 117 2 241) 387 2 : ; : 

Alabama..| 121 69 8,485 136 86 312 15 4677 45 «9 «2006-269 «2S 444 :1,499 2 4,356 | from the average of recent years, unless the 

Mississip’i| 156 62 9,733 162 81 312 14° 4,605 419 8 3,346 224 2 335) 1,357 2 3,685 | season should be unprecedently favorable for 

Lousiana.| 127 52 6.562 92 81 179 17 3,066, 299 10 2,989 118 2 191) 756 3 2,390 : ‘ : : 

Texas. ..../1,209 31 38,093, 230 53 869 14 12'3807,024 9 62177 5,040 2 7,808) 2,321 3 7,311 | pasture with hay. Indiana and Missouri are 

Arkansas.| 187 55 10,359'135 68 342 14 4,706) 726 9 6,353; 264 2  397/ 1,663 2 3,978 . F hich 

Tennessee | 312 69 21,522 222 71 374 16 G67 469 10 4.921, 506 2 1,105| 2.287 3 7,741 | the only dairy States of importance to whic 

W. Virgin.) 155 65 16,317 7° 3 183 22 4,168! 292 19 5,455) 529 3 1, 481 ;: _ an exception may be made. 

Kentucky.) 402 69 27,890 151 69 320 22 6,965) 467 17 7,923) 773 3 2.457) 2,346 3 9,066 ‘ 

Ohio......- | $88 75 66,658 19 81 783 25 191585, 872 22 19,559 4,468 3 14,724 2.851 5 13,258 Sheep are returned at a higher eg 

Michigan..| 520 78 40,757 4 93 459 24 11,133) 508 21 10,521) 2,353 3 7,560, 892 5 4,611 head than in any year since 187 

Indiana...| 725 73 53,388 56 76 4,342 657 23 15,2761,085 19 20,925 1,161 4 4,299) 2,586 5 12,787 value per yy 

Illinois. ...|1,337 68 91, 873 107 72 7.7331,105 22 24'5611,748 19 32,992 848 3 3,025 4,895 5 ae in spite of a greater increase in numbers 

Wisconsin| 464 74 34,442 5 82 439 702 20 14,414) 836 16 13,749 908 3 2,688 1,109 5 5, riod 

Minnesota! 461 77 35.309 10 84 869 577 19 11,112; 642 16 10,187 357 3 999 592 6 3,429 | even than two years ago, following a pe 

Iowa ...... 11,314 66 86,921! 41 73 2,9951,304 19 24,4792,707 18 50,792) 565 3 1,933 a 4 oo of steady decline in numbers. It is interest- 

Missouri... 951 57 54,892 249 63 15,811 869 17 15,2201,928 17 31,821; 916 2 2,355 4,632 3 16,! 

Kansas....| 935 59 55,344, 92 71 6,659 773 18 14,232/1,978 16 33,207, 469 2 1,096 $176 5 15,128 ing to note that the increase neg? 8 oa 

Nebraska.| 625 58 36,299 46 74 3,473, 530 19 9,944/1,615 17 26,780 270 3 691) 2,587 5 13; he Central States, the 

California! 415 62 26,010 55 75 4,077, 291 26 7/829 608 17 10.481 4,083 2 9,884) 512 5 2,741 has been heaviest in t , 

Oregon....| 226 44 9,911 4 59 281 106 25 2,653) 797 16 13,090 2,456 2 5,491| 227 4 6 Northwest and on the Pacific Coast, with a 

Nevada....| 58 42 2,472) 2 64 108 15 27 409; 317 15 4,689] 505 2 1,256 1 ee: . F New 

Colorado..| 161 51 8,339 5 79 413 60 26 1,5701,038 16 17.112, 1,710 2 4,264) 23 5 131 considerable falling off in Colorado, 

Arizona..., 52 40 2,066 1 56 7 18 25 445) 761 15 11,418 611 2 on 4 4 oun Mexico and the Southern States except 

Dakota....| 402136 27,198 16 171 1,388 198 40 3,904) 682 33 11,331) 5909 6 1,8 , be . . 

Idaho...... 185 35 6492 1 45 47 BZ OTRAS BIS 157.88 DBT 2 LBA, 7 fo Texas. Commercial estimates reas hve 

Montana..| 197 36 7,132 1 7 58 35 «629 1,027 1,025 16 16,725 ,089 3 5, 9 data indicate a wool cli this ear of 2 DO." 

N. Mexico.| 93 29 2,7 4 43 162 19 20  375/1,288 11 14,179| 2,967 1 4,556 25 6 146 : P y : rs 

Utah...... 67 35 2,414 2 54 111) 54 22 1,210) 403 14 5,679 2,055 2 4.059 Fo 4 -_ 731 pounds in the grease, or 12,652,224 soe 

Washing’n| 171 59 10,019 1 70 9 97 3,381| 447 21 9,345 2 1,859 ( ill usual 

eee. 100 34 3,422 «17 9% 13 32 "429)1,107 14 15,91011,141 2 2908 11 6 66 | more than last year. The wool will usually 

Total... 15,498 65 1,007,594 2,315 75 174.882 16,416 21 351,378 37,651 15 570,749 44,038 3 116,121/62,08 5 241,031 | shrink forty per cent. in scouring. 
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SHROPSHIRES. 


<> 


HIGH-BRED 


The rock which our great flockmasters have split upon hereto- 
fore has been promiscuous breeding. Not alone was the error of 
no selection committed, but, worse still, the various families of 
sheep were crossed and recrossed until all originality was obliter- 
ated and a mongrel produced, which showed poor in flesh and mea- 
ger in fleece. The most favored of the ovine family as mutton 
producers, are the South Downs and their near cousins the Shrop- 
shire Downs. The former are noted all over the sheep-growing 
regions of the world, and the latter can stand their own in public 


favor. Where pasture is plenty and winter keep assured these 
full-bodied sheep are more profitable than the smaller breeds. The 
Merino sheep lives on its native Sierras on scant provender. The 


Cheviot and Welsh mountain sheep feed 
where only a goat could follow. Their flesh 
is excellent, but as a lowland sheep they 
are surpassed by the Downs. The valuable 
qualities of the Shropshire Downs, are vigor 
of constitution, early ripeness of the wethers 
for market, and.in the ewes marked fecun- 
dity ; many produce twins, and as dams, are 
well capable of nourishing the lambs. Our 
engravings portray some remarkably fine , 
specimens of this noble breed. In the fore- 
ground of Fig. 1 is seen the ram Ban Chief © 
4357, bred by A. S. Berry, Birmingham, Eng- 
land. He won the second prize at the Royal « 
Agricultural Society exhibition this year. 
The sire was Monmouth Wonder 4094; dam 
by Harborough 2630. He weighed 342 
pounds, and sheared nineteen and _ three- 
fourths pounds when one year old. The other 
rams in this group are hardly less attrac- 
tive, but not more so than the ewes in Fig. 2, 
which have been selected by Mr. Geo. E. Breck, the owner of all 
the sheep here illustrated, with the special view of founding a flock 
at The Willows Stock Farm, Michigan. 





Selection of Cows.—Scrubs! is a common expression applied to 
common cows as a term of reproach. This may equally be applied 
to pure-bred cows when used to designate the real lack of value of 
the products of the large majority of almost any breed. No matter 
what that breed is; selection then is necessary in all breeds, as well 














be a well-developed udder if a large quantity of milk is to be 
secreted. The teats should be set well apart and generous in size. 
Size of “milk veins,” a golden color in the skin, and waxy horns 
are points well worth nuting, but of more importance is a gentle 
disposition. 





BUCKWHEAT BRAN FOR MILCH COWS. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN.~ 
<aianils 
November 27th we began feeding eleven cows with buckwheat 
bran, five quarts to a cow, twice a day, without other grain. For 
coarse fodder they had cut cornstalks, fed dry, all they would eat. 
Five of these cows had given milk since spring, one was nearly 
dry, being due to calve in a few weeks, the others fresh at differ- 


FIG. 2, SELECTED SHROPSHIRE EWES AT THE WILLOWS. 
t times during the autumn. The bran was of good quality, weigh 


ing about eighty pounds to the two-bushel bagful. December 1st 
we had our first churning from this feed. It weighed thirty-three 
pounds when ready for market. The next was December 3d, twenty- 
seven pounds, again, on December 5th, twenty-two pounds, and 
last, on December 8th, twenty-seven and one-half pounds, making 
a total of one hundred and nine and one-half pounds. A change 
was then made to ground corn and cob one part, ground oats one 
part, and wheat bran two parts, mixed and fed in the same quan- 















FIG. 1. 


as in the common cows. Any cow that will not yield a paying 
product above the cost of keep is more than‘worthless. She is a 
direct tax upon the owner to be got rid of. In buying a cow for 
dairy purposes, and depending largely on external appearances in 
making a selection, it is wise to place the greatest stress on the 
udder, the paunch, and the appetite of the animal. There should 


PRIZE. SHROPSHIRE RAMS AT THE WILLOWS. 


tity as the former ration. The result was as 
follows: December ‘11th, churned thirty 
pounds; December 15th. thirty-three and 
one-half pounds, December 17th, twenty-one 
and three-fourths pounds, and December 
19th, twenty-three pounds. Total, one hwn- 
dred and eight and one-fourth pounds. Dif- 
erence in favor of the buckwheat, one and 
one-fourth pounds, which might easily be 
accounted for by the natural shrinkage of 
the milk of cows that have been milked for 
a number of months. In both cases milk 
and cream were used as usual for the family. 
To say the least, it was a surprise that the 
buckwheat feed resulted so favorably, as we 
had considered that the mixed ration of corn, 
oats, and bran, was ahead of all competition 
as a butter producer. Here are some points 
which the test brought out: The whole num- 
ber of inches of cream (measured each time 
in the churn, for accuracy of coloring) was 
thirty-nine for the buckwheat feed, and for 
the corn and oats forty; so that there was 
about five quarts difference in the cream in 
B _favor of the latter feed. If there was a dif- 
erence in the quality of the butter, that 
from the corn and oats was the finest, it being 
firmer, more highly colored, and of better 
flavor. Practically the difference, as far as 
our test is concerned lies in the prices or, market value of the two 
feeds. If the buckwheat bran can be bought for less than the corn 
and oats, it is the better food. But if, as is generally the case, the 
dairyman grows his own grain, and wheat bran to mix with it can 
be bought for fourteen or sixteen dollars a ton, it is, all things con- 
sidered, the better as well as the cheaper food. 
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PLANTING FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT. 
A. 8. FULLER. 
a 

When I purchased a part of an old farm in New Jersey, which 
has since been my home, there was not a square yard of grass upon 
it, nor a fruit tree or shrub except those growing in hedgerows, 
fence corners, and in and around an old stone quarry in a corner 
near the highway. The outlook for a cozy home was anything but 
inviting, but it was in the country far away from the everlasting 
bustle and din of the city, and this was something to one who 
sought a quiet retreat and pure air, where he might build and plant 
to suit himself. 

The first thing thought of after building a house and barn was 
a bit of green grass, and being somewhat doubtful about seed grow- 
ing on an old worn sand bank, the roadsides were laid under con- 
tribution, and soon we had skinned enough of them to give us a few 
square rods of sward or just an edging of acres of lawn which I 
hoped to secure at less cost a few years later. 
vegetables came next in order, and all, by much coaxing, flourished 
moderately well, but upon the approach of winter and as the 
deciduous trees and shrubs dropped their foliage, our surroundings 
seemed cheerless, cold and desolate, and the want of something 
green was not only seen but felt, for the cold northwest winds 
swept over the place, driving even the winter birds, squirrels and 
rabbits away to the woods for shelter. 

My first winter here was enough in the way of experience to 
show me that evergreen trees of almost any kind would add greatly, 
not only to our comfort but to the general good appearance, too, of 
my grounds, so in the spring a special effort was made to plant as 
many as seemed desirable. Pines of various species, spruces, arbor 
vitaés hemlocks, balsams were selected, not omitting the Kalmias 
or laurels, hollies and other native undershrubs with evergreen 
leaves. Many of these were obtained from the woods, costing 
nothing but the labor of digging, hauling home and planting; 
others were purchased at a nursery a few miles distant. One week, 
with a team and three or four men, was sufficient to make a 
wonderful change for the better in the general appearance of my 
surroundings, and it has steadily improved ever since, as the trees 
increased in size, and new kinds were added. 

At first novelties and rare species were not sought for, but 
those most readily obtained accepted, because the most common 
and cheapest would afford shelter and warmth as well as the rare 
and costly, and look just as green and cheerful when the snow 
covered the ground in winter, besides some of those usually classed 
among the cheap and common, like the white pine and hemlock, 
should never be omitted, even from the most select list of hardy 
compeers. The kinds obtained were planted freely in groups, rows 
and as single specimens, and as usual in such cases I sought 
‘“‘immediate effect,” and in carrying out this idea several trees 
were planted where there would be room for only one to grow up 
to maturity. But, having confidence in my own courage to cut 
down a beautiful tree when it became necessary, rather close 
planting was the rule followed. For instance, in one group of 
Norway spruces planted between my house and barn, eleven trees 
were set, ten have since been removed, and the one remaining is 
about fifty feet high and the lower branches cover a considerably 
larger area than the entire eleven did when first planted. 

During the first five years after planting, and as thinning out 
became necessary, we thought little of it, for a few strokes of the 
ax would cut a tree down, and to haul it away to the brush heap 
involved but little labor, but as the years passed and the trees 
enlarged, the cost of removal became greater, and now it is the 
work of hours, and sometimes days, to get rid of a tree twenty-five 
years old. Our ten minutes spent in planting have grown to ten or 
twice ten hours in its removal, and we are learning from some 
experience that planting for ‘immediate effect” may become a 
rather costly investment. It seems to be the general practice, 
however, in both private and public grounds, but the thinning out 
at the proper time is as generally neglected, and as a result all of 
the trees are ruined. 

We have only to visit our public parks to see what ‘‘ immediate 
effect” and “future ruin” means, and perhaps the two most striking 
examples of neglect are to be found in the Central Park of New York 
and Prospect Park of Brooklyn. In the former, the woodman’s 
ax has been heard for years, cutting away worthless timber in the 
vain hope of saving a few fair specimens out of the hundreds that 
are being destroyed. In Prospect Park, however, the ax has not, 
as.yet, been laid at the root of any great number of trees, although 
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sadly needed, and every year it is delayed only increases the diff- 
culty and will make the impending ruin the more complete. The 
crowding of a hundred trees into a space where ten would have 
been ample when planted, and even to produce the immediate. 
effect sought, is now painfully apparent in the rapidly advancing: 
ruin and decay of all. To thin out and remove the most worthless 
specimens at this time will call for an expenditure ten times the 
original cost of the trees, and when it is done there will be left a 
few long-legged specimens of the hop-pole type instead of wide 
spreading, beautiful trees such as nature produces when afforded 
room for development. 

This very prevalent system of crowding and massing of trees 
and shrubs has not only been extensively practiced to the great 
detriment of nearly all private and public parks, but often extends 
to small gardens, where numbers of specimens is the ruling idea 
instead of perfect and fully-developed ones. The disastrous effect 
of the overcrowding of ornamental shrubs and trees becomes even 
more obvious in small places than in large, open grounds, where 
distance and massive effects make the defects of individual 
specimens less apparent to the passer-by. It would seem that 
we have plenty artists in ideas, but few of execution. There is 
no end of beautiful designs in landscape gardening, but whatever 
merit they possess is lost in transferring them from parchment to 
mother earth. To plan is one thing, to execute quite another, and 
the artist who attempts to design an ever-changing and progressive 
landscape must be able to look ahead, not ten years, but ten times 
ten, else his esthetic ideas will soon be enveloped in chaos and 
moldy ruins. 





GRAFTING THE NATIVE PLUM. 


PROF. J. L. BUDD, IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
—_~— 


The reading of the able paper by Prof. Goff in a recent number 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, suggests some experiences during 
the past twenty - five years in the Prairie States, not wholly 
agreeing with his. He advises early grafting, but adds: ‘But if 
after the frost has left the ground, and the grafting has been per- 
formed, a period of dry freezing weather returns, the cions are 
liable to dry out to so great a degree that their power of absorbing 
moisture is nearly destroyed and death results.” We often top- 
work the plum and cherry on pleasant days, in March, when the 
ground is solidly frozen and snow is yet lingering in places. Yet 
we have never known injury to the cions from the severe freezing 
we usually have after the grafts are set. 

We have lost cions of all the orchard fruits by drying up when 
the insertion was followed by three or four days of dry southwest 
wind. But this is as liable to occur in top-working the apple in 
April, as in grafting the stone fruits the middle of March. When we 
do this work we watch the wet and dry bulb thermometer closely. If 
the per cent. of moisture in the air is low, we defer the work. If we 
have a sudden change, giving us a rapid moving air with a low per 
cent. of moisture within a week, we adopt the remedy of Mr. 
Sharp and cover the cions with paper sacks, tied down closely so as 
not to catch the wind. Indeed, the paper caps are far safer to use 


| than waxing the whole cion as recommended by Prof. Goff. Taking 


one year with another during the past twenty-five years, we have 
had as uniform success in top-working the stone fruits as the apple 
or pear, if we succeeded in getting the work done before there was 
the least movement of sap in the stocks, and used cions a little dry 
rather than those which had absorbed water by being packed 
away in moss or sand. 

In regard to root’ grafting the plum, the remark is made,. 
‘‘From my experience last spring in root grafting the plum, I 
infer that it is wise to keep the grafts moist, so the buds are 
slightly swollen at the time of planting out.” His experience on 
the one occasion seems to warrant the belief that it is best to have 
the buds started when set in the nursery ; our long experience does 
not favor this belief. We do not permit the grafts to get dry, but we 
keep the cions dormant by keeping the root cave very cold. At 
this time the top of the earth in the graft boxes is frozen, and we 
will keep it so as long as possible by opening the cave in the early 
part of the evening, during cold nights. Root grafts are usually 
kept too warm. We have had the graft boxes frozen solidly with- 
out showing any apparent injury. But we prefer to have only the 
tops and sides of the boxes frozen. With low temperature, the 
cherry and plum grafts grow uniformly, when not a trace of 
starting is seen in the buds. Low temperature in the graft cave 1s 
also a certain preventive of the fatal graft-box fungus, and the: 
only one known to the writer. 
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THE FAMOUS UNION COUNTY ROADS. 
EDWIN RALPH COLLINS. 
cil 

The New Jersey Legislature passed a law in 1889 empowering 
the board of freeholders in any county to set aside certain roads as 
county roads and take charge of them, the cost of maintenance to 
be borne by the county. The boards were empowered by this act 
to issue county bonds to raise money to put the roads in condition as 
first-class highways. The freeholders’ board of Union county were 
the first to take advantage of this law. They selected thirty-five 
miles of road, the main highways through the county, set them 
aside as county roads and voted to issue bonds to the amount of 
$300,000, to pay the cost of macadamizing. At this action, a wail 
went up from the farmers. Such unprecedented extravagance 
would plunge the county hopelessly in debt, raise the taxes above 
boiling point, and ruin them all; such expenditure might be wise 
in a county like Essex, including large cities, but to entail such a 
debt upon Union was rank idiocy. Nevertheless, the freeholders 
pushed the preliminary work steadily forward, sent the engineers 
over the ground and took bids for the work, which was portioned 
into sections. After the work was under way the board was con- 


’ fronted with the fact that $300,000 would not complete the work 


undertaken. The dilemma had the usual two horns —leave the 
work incomplete, or raise more money. The opposition was strong, 
put they concluded to raise the money and finish the work as 
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was no demand for it. For the same reason the farmers were not 
compelled to rush all their produce into market at the same time, 
overstock the market, and consequently run down prices. The 
supply has not overrun the demand, and for all kinds of produce 
sold by the Union county farmers in the markets of. New York, 
Newark, Elizabeth and Rahway prices have been steadier and the 
general average higher the past year than before. This statement 























FIG. 2. CROSS SECTION OF TELFORD-MACADAM ROAD. 


is not made off-hand, but is based upon actual investigation. Then, 
the farmer has been benefited again in the rise in the value of 
property. The good roads have proved an attraction to a class of 
residents who do not look to the farm for a livelihood, but are 
ready customers for farm products. A man doing business in the 
city can live two and three miles away from the depot, when he 
knows that at all times of the year he has a good, solid road from 
his door to the depot. What is three miles to an ordinary horse on 
a macadamized road? These roads have made every part of the 
county desirable as a place of residence for business men. Land, 
that before these roads were constructed, went begging for a pur- 
chaser at $100 an acre, finds a ready sale at $175 and $200 an acre, 
and there is not much offered even at that 
figure. Farming is profitable now where it 
was a losing business before. The increase 
in land values alone would pay the cost of 
the roads many times over. Taxes are a 
trifle higher, but no reasonable man would 
object to paying a few dollars more tax, 
when his property has been doubled in value. 
I have yet to find the man who says the 
roads of Union county are not the best invest- 
ment the county evermade. The roads them- 
selves are, strictly speaking, Telford- 
macadam, the foundation being according 
to Telford, and the finishing Macadam. In 
laying the bed an excavation was made 
eighteen inches deep and twelve feet wide. 
In this trench the foundation stone was care- 
fully placed by hand by experienced work- 
men. Closely and compactly over this a layer 
of coarse crushed stone and a sprinkling of 
earth was placed, and the mass rolled com- 
pactly. After this had been rolled suffi- 
ciently, the topdressing of fine stone was 
scattered on the road, rounded up and rolled 
solid. This road withstands the action of 
frost, and is always dry. After it is laid, 

















FIG. 1. PLAN OF THE UNION COUNTY, N. J., ROAD SYSTEM. 


originally planned, so additional bonds for $50,000 were issued, 
making a total of $350,000. At the extra issue of bonds the dis- 
senters settled down in silent despair and waited for the result. 

It is now nearly a year since the completion of the roads that 
give Union county the finest highways in the country. From 
Elizabeth, the county seat, they branch out in fan-shape through 
the county, to Rahway, to Plainfield, to Summit. At Elizabeth and 


Springfield they join with the Essex county system, that goes- 


through Newark and the famous Oranges, giving fifty miles of first- 
class road between the extreme points, from Pine Brook in Essex 
county through Montclair, Orange, Newark, Elizabeth and Plain- 
field to Dunellen in Union county. Then the intersecting roads 
from Elizabeth to Rahway, Rahway to Westfield, Westfield to Fan- 
wood and Scotch Plains on the west, and Springfield and Summit 
on the east, all combined, render any part of the counties accessible 
at all times of the year. The roads are always in good condition, 
mud has no terrors for the teamster or coachman, and the weight 
of the load is only limited by the strength of the team. 

Now that the roads are built and have been in use nearly a 
year, it is difficult to find a farmer who opposed them. When you 
do find one who admits it, he blushes to acknowledge it. At all 
seasons and at all times, the markets of the city have been accessible 
tohim. If he had anything to take to market, he was not com- 
pelled to hurry it thither in poor condition before the winter storms 
made the roads impassable, or to hold it until spring, when there 





the cost of keeping it in repair is nominal, 
fine crushed stone being put on the low and 
wornout parts and then rolled. There is not 
so much exaggeration in the statement of the old farmer, that 
‘every one of Union county’s macadamized roads is worth more 
than a railroad.” 


STRENGTHENING THE GRAPE TRELLIS. 





niles 

The constant change of temperature causes the trellis wires to 
expand and contract. and the heavy winds during the growing 
season when the vines are heavily laden with foliage and fruit, all 
conspire to loosen the end posts of the trellis line; hence, the posts 
need to be set deep and 
firm and otherwise braced 
to stand the strain upon 
them, and to this end the 
plan shown in the illustra- 
tion is practiced by many 
vineyardists, At each end 
a wire a, is attached tothe . _ SE Le 
first post c, near the fs 
ground, and to the top of A STRONG TRELLIS. : 
the second post b, as shown in the sketch. Where the trellis 
line is a long and heavy one, a wire is attached near the bottom of 
the second post and near the top of the third post. Of course by 
either plan the first post is not braced but, if firmly set, it will 
readily stand all the strain of the first space. 
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Southern Life Since the War. 


KEMP P. BATTLE, 
—_- 

The wealthy classes in “old times’ were inva- 
Tiably slave owners. They were generally pros- 
perous, the natural increase of slaves being of 
itself a source of wealth. This easy way of mak- 
ing money caused a habit of going intodebt. At 
the same time that property in slaves was anni* 
hilated by emancipation, all the Confederate and 
State currency and bonds used during the war 
were likewise declared worthless. There was lit- 
tle left but land, mostly worn out by cultiva- 
tion, and afew broken-down horses and tools, the 
owner encumbered with debt. 

Under these adverse circumstances ex-slave 
owners behaved with much pluck. <A few old peo- 
ple died at once of heart disease, but the most 
went manfully to work. Men who had never done 
a day’s labor pulled off their coats and seized the 
plow-handle. Otherssurrendered their lands, and 
became teachers, insurance agents, lawyers, 
drummers, politicians. I grieve tosay that many 
who continued to farm have not prospered. I 
only mention the chief cause of failure, namely, 
the enormous interest paid for the use of capital, 
amounting often to forty and fifty per cent. per 
annum, on account of high prices paid to commis- 
sion merchants for supplies bought on credit. 

And the soft, Juxurious maidens, popularly sup- 
posed to be spending their days in perpetual flirt- 
ing and swinging in hammocks under the beauti. 
ful trees of the Sunny South, what was their 
course in their changed condition ? They went to 
work with hands and brains. 
became teachers, not disdaining to take places in 
eolored schools. I heard an ex-superintendent of 
the Baltimore city schools say that female repre- 
sentatives of the old Southern families were 
among the best teachers in the graded schools of 
Baltimore. The influence of their inherited refine- 
ment, grace and tact has been of inestimable dene- 
fit in molding Southern society. I remark here 
that the popular notion of the dolce far niente 
character of Southern women was always wrong. 
While unmarried they were certainly, in the old 
days, treated as only born to be happy, and to look 
beautiful, but after becoming heads of households, 
their task was a heavy one. The training of chil- 
dren and of menial servants, the providing for the 
food and clothing of a large household, the nursing 
and giving medicine to the sick of the whites and 
blacks, the dispensing a bounteous hospitality, 
the paying and receiving social visits, which in 
those days made large demands on time, the per- 
formance of multiform duties connected with the 
echureh and its societies, including attention to 
sick neighbors, these and other duties, made the 
Southern matron a hard-worked woman. 

Emancipation has relieved her of part of these 
duties but has made her lot in other respects 
quite pitiable. As a rule our poor whites are 
unwilling to become household servants, and other 
white servants will not come South. The colored 
people desire to set up housekeeping for them- 
selves, as soon as they get sufficiently forehanded. 
They have, besides, a spirit of unrest which leads 
to frequent changes of employers, especially if 
these employers are exacting. Southern matrons 
are much occupied in training raw and unskilled 
servants, who, as soon as they become really valu- 
able, leave their drill-mistresses to confer the 
same thankless benefit on others equally as raw. 
I have known housekeepers to have as many as 
twenty successive cooks in one year. Sometimes 
by paying higher wages than usual families will 
retain their domestics for years, but often the offer 
of increased compensation makes the recipient so 
“bigotty,” i. e. impudent, as to be intolerable. 

The difficulties of the servant question have seri- 
ously changed Southern manners in the direction 
of diminution of hospitality. The entertainment 
of company demands slavish drudgery on the part 
of the lady of the house in order to “have things 
nice.” All who endeavor to keep open house as of 
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yore soon break down in health, and are forced to 
be more regardful of their strength. Those who 
live in large cities can get aid from professional 
caterers, but the inhabitants of thinly-settled com- 
munities have no such resource. Observers should 
therefore be slow in harshly criticising the deca- 
dence of hospitality. 

I know many instances of the energy and pluck 
of Southern women since the war which were 
really heroic. I give oneasasample. The widow 
and only child, a daughter just grown, of an emi- 
nent and wealthy governor of a Southern State, 
were left without money, with only a naked rice 
plantation, unstocked with provisions, implements 
or animals. They were highly educated and 
accomplished. Theirlives had been spent in luxu- 


rious living at home and in foreign travel. They 
were totally inexperienced in business. Their 


outlook was dark, as tenants able to support them- 
selves while making a crop could not be had, and 
money could not be borrowed on mortgage except 
at ruinous rates, if at all. 

These brave ladies did not despair. They opened 
aschool for girls in a Southern city and so man- 
aged it as to attract a large patronage’ In ten 
years they made money enough to stock the farm 
and prepare it for profitable culture. They tried 
cultivating it by the supervision of a manager. 
They found that their share of the profits after 
paying him was almost nothing. They dismissed 
him and undertook the management themselves, 
and by judicious economy and wise direction they 
have recovered not only comfort, but wealth. 
They are of the very best blood of the country. 
The daughter married, lost her husband, and she 
and her mother, the latter a hale and hearty octo- 
genarian, live together, splendid specimens of 
womanhood, ornaments and blessings to their 
community. 

Now as to the white men 

The war has had a renovating and educating 
influence, besides forcing the rich slaveholding 
class into new pursuits. As the South was mainly 
an agricultural country, large masses of the popu- 
lation lived remote from town, in all the seclusion 
and want of enlightment which in all ages have 
made the country the target of ridicule of the 
eity. The exigencies of military service—at first 
the enthusiasm of volunteering, and then the 
conscription — carried the men into the great 
world. The green and awkward rusties returned 
from their campaign bright, active, quick-witted 
soldiers. Some could no longer endure the tedium 
of farm life. They moved to the towns, built up 
workshops and factories, engaged in merchandis- 
ing and dairy farms, lumber getting, railroad 
building, or mining. They have as a rule been suc- 
cessful. Some of them are millionaires, who but 
for the-compulsory education of the war, would 
now be intellectually and financially dwarfed by 
following the mind-depressing mule as he lazily 
turns up three inches of unfertile soil. Some of 
these soldiers stuck to their farms, introduced 
new methods of culture and better implements, 
fought the enemies of good crops with the same 
energy and pluck which they showed on bloody 
battlefield, and have conquered. They are now 
among the leaders of the farmers of the South. 


—— So ——___—_—__—_ 


Porcelain Table Service and How it is 
Decorated. 
ANNA HINRICHS. 
— <= 

It must be admitted that the quality of a table 
service is neglected more than any other house- 
hold adornment. Where ample means are at 
disposal, they are lavished upon magnificent fur- 
niture, tapestry, curtains, exquisite glass, and 
massive silver. Porcelain receives but little con- 
sideration. The delight of dining from a porcelain 
service, out of the usual line of French or English 
decoration, is rarely offered, even where means 
would allow. This, for some time, dormant incli- 
nation for beautiful china, is now awakened with 
characteristic intensity, and there is a general 
craze for rare table porcelain. 

The gratifying effect of varying the pieces of a 
china service can hardly be imagined. That is, 
the shapes should be similar, but the color and 
decoration must vary throughout. Select sets of 
plates instead of buying the full service. Each 
course has its distinctive plates, matching in form 
but no two alike in color and design, save perhaps, 
in the border line. Such a table presents a bril- 
liant bouquet of china, and the monotonous repe- 
tition of the same service is avoided. The most 
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charming set of after-dinner coffees is composed 
of the dainty cups and saucers of the English or 
French factories, corresponding in shape but each 
different in color. 

Really artistic and beautifully decorated china 
may be purchased at remarkably low figures. But, 
of course, nothing can equal the genuine hand- 
painted work. It is presumed that those contem- 
plating the decoration of china, have some knowl- 
edge of drawing. To paint from Nature, make 
original designs. Even to paint from copy demands 
some talent in this direction. If this essential 
qualification be wanting, much may be accom- 
plished through patience and perseverance by 
tracing the design. With the aid of the following 
directions concerning the mechanical part of the 
process any one of average skill may be the happy 
possessor of a hand-painted china service. 

The specially-made colors for china painting are 
vitrifiable. That is, in addition to the coloring 
matter, they hald a vitreous flux, Possessing the 
property of fixing the coloring matter under the 
action of the fire, at the same time heightening 
the brillianey and durability of the colors. 

China colors are in powder or tubes. The latter 
are a comparatively late innovation, although 
many still adhere to the former; for some pur- 
poses, as for laying of grounds, they are prefera- 
ble. The chief objection to powder colors is the 
time involved in preparing them for use. The 
powder is first thoroughly rubbed down with a 
trifle of oil of turpentine, and then thinned with 
spirits of turpentine 

Tube colors are far less troublesome. Most of 
them are ready for use without any preliminary 
preparation. A few, especially the carmines and 
whites, must be diluted with spirits of turpentine, 
adding a drop of oil of turpentine, if too diffieult 
tolay. Precaution must be observed to avoid an 
excess of fat oil, as such a condition renders the 
colors apt to blister in firing. 

Some artists advocate clove oil as a thinning 
medium, instead of spirits of turpentine. The 
color may be more easily laid with the former, 
but it is decidedly objectionable, because it is 
very slow in drying, causing tedious delay, unless 
the drying be hastened by means of an alcohol 
lamp. Others favor oil of lavender in a like 
capacity. All things considered, however, spirits 
of turpentine is preferable over all else. With its 
use the work dries rapidly, making it possible to 
finish a painting at one sitting. The parts first 
painted will become dry enough to work over, 
while other portions of the design are being 
commenced. 

For rubbing down and mixing colors, use a pal- 
ette knife of ivory or horn, or a glass pestle. This 
must be stringently heeded for colors having no 
iron in their composition. These are the whites, 
blues, and colors containing gold, which embrace 
lilacs, carmines, mauve, rose colors, violets, pur- 
ples, and ruby. Under no circumstance may col- 
ors of a different manufacture be used on the 
same piece of work. 

Sable brushes, medium in size, and with good 
points, are best. For tinting surfaces, large blen- 
ders are necessary. For surfaces, the brush 
should be an inch wide; for borders, in accord- 
ance with the desired width. Keep the brushes 
faultlessly clean by washing in alcohol. 1n clean- 
ing large brushes the hair must be spread out and 
the fingers passed lightly over them until dry. 
Carelessness in this respect results in the hairs 
sticking together, and renders the brush unfit for 
further use. Care must be exercised in prevent- 
ing any drops of alcohol from falling on the 
painting, as it immediately removes color. For 
the same reason avoid using a brush washed in 
aleohol before it is perfectly dry. Alcohol is used 
for the final washing of brushes, but turpentine 
must be kept close at hand for cleaning brushes 
while engaged at painting, and also for diluting 
colors when necessary. 

It is well to have three—at least two—distinct 
sets of brushes; one set to be used exclusively 
with colors containing iron, the other to be 
entirely limited to colors containing no iron- 


| “Gold painting also calls for distinct brushes that 


have never been used with color. The slightest 
particle of color in the brush renders the gold 
dull and blackish. Surplus color or moisture is 
removed from the brush by touching on a muslin 
rag, which it is essential to have within con- 
venient reach. 

In preparing china for receiving the design to 
be painted, its entire surface is first rubbed over 
with spirits of turpentine. Set aside a few 
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moments to dry; then, with a hard lead pencil, 
delicately sketch the outline of the intended 
design. This must be done very lightly—just so it 
is visible—as heavy, dark outlines sully the colors, 
causing great annoyance in working, and often 
fail to disappear in the firing. Unsatisfactory 
marks in sketching the outline are removed by 
means of a sharp stick of soft wood, moistened 
with turpentine. 

Colors will sometimes not lie well on highly 
glazed ware. A preventive in such a case is to 
wash the surface with soda, prior to the applica- 
tion of turpentine. The colors will then not flow 
away. 

In mixing tints for borders, and also for laying 
grounds, it is imperative to use more oil than for 
other painting; also to mix enough balsam of 
ecopaiva with the color and other oils to prevent 
its drying before there is time for blending. The 
quantity of oil varies with the depth of the tint 
desired, and the particular color used. For 
instance, blue and carmine are more difficult to 
lay, hence they require more oil. It is quite 
impossible to give a fixed amount of oil to be used 
in each specific case. Actual practice soon simpli- 
fies this matter. Even though an excess of oil has 
been taken, it will not blister in firing if applied 
very thinly. 





DESIGN IN GOLD OR BROWN 
THROUGH YELLOW. 


FIG. 1. WHEAT 

Enough color to cover the entire surface must be 
used at onee. Besides, it must be thin enough to 
flow freely from the brush without being so wet 
that it willrun. When tube colors are used, dilute 
with turpentine, and mix with a little balsam of 
copaiva, to avert too rapid drying. In case dry 
colors are used, mix with one-half the amount of 
turpentine as of the powder (color), less than one- 
half that quantity of oil of lavender, and about 
twice as much balsam of copaiva. As necessary, 
dilute with spirits of turpentine. Mix on a glass 
slab, and rub down well with a muller until per- 
fectly smooth. Then strain through a piece of fine 
wire cloth, lifting with the palette knife, to allow 
it to drop through. Do this just before using, that 
it may be free from any possible dust. 

In tinting, a broad, flat brush is well charged 
with the color and passed rapidly over the sur- 
face. If it be a cup, hold it inverted, and make 
the strokes from bottom to top. In tinting the 
border of a plate, the strokes are made across the 
flat edge, from the center out to the cireum- 
ference. For a vase, begin at the top, and pass 
round and round, with short, overlapping strokes. 

After the entire surface has been gone over, 
wait a few moments, that the color may set. 
Then, with a blending brush go over the whole 
very carefully, not going twice upon the same 
spot. Hold the brush perpendicularly to the sur- 
face; do not drag, rather let it rest by mere touch- 
ing. After a few minutes go over it again in the 
same way, blending the tint until it is perfectly 
uniform. So soon as a blender has been charged 
with color it must be cleaned in alcohol, and 
another substituted until it is dry. Any color that 
may have escaped over the edge of the object 
operated upon is carefully wiped away after the 
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blending has been completed. A ball of cotton, 
tied in a fine linen cloth, is sometimes used for 
blending in preference to the brush. These direc- 
tions apply only to the grounding of delicate tints. 
They are easily managed, and always pleasing. 

To paint on a tinted surface, the ground must 
first be removed from the space the design would 
occupy. This is absolute, else the color of the tint 
will, in firing, mix with the overlying colors, with 
deplorable effect. After 
the tinted ground is dry 
etch on the contem- 
plated design, and re- 
move the inclosed 
ground tint with a 
scraper. Clean the 
uncovered surface with 
the end of a cloth, 
rolled into a point and 
moistened with turpen- 
tine. Following these 
tedious preliminaries 
comes the most fasci- 
nating part of china 
painting—the painting 
of the design. China 
painting is very like 
water -color painting, 
and the same rules 
apply to both. So far FIG. 2. FRAME FOR 
as possible, lay on the HANGING PLATES. 
colors in broad, flat washes. Decided touches 
must be deftly placed, and not overworked. The 
real secret of success lies in at once placing each 
and every touch exactly where it belongs, and 
leaving it. Uncertainty of touch and overworking 

of a tint is ruinous. Finer work must be finished 
with stippling and lining, but is easily carried to 
an exaggerated extreme. 

The final process, firing, is the most trying; 
actual experience is the best teacher of the effect 
of fire upon the various colors. The novice is rec- 
ommended to work with the fewest possible colors, 
making the initial attempt upon some. simple 
object. Fig. 1 shows an individual cup and saucer 
of Berlin design in wheat. The whole may be car- 
ried out in gold, or in browns through yellow, 
with gold bands. 

The amateur is advised to select foreign ware, or 
be sure of the quality of home production. In 
works of art the decoration is foreseen, and the 
form coincides with the decoration. This is an 
important principle to be observed. Incongruous 
styles of ornamentation are highly objectionable. 


| This difficulty is facilitated, however, because 


most of the ware sold for decorating is of simple 


| shape, and not of decided styles requiring specific 





decoration. 

The laws of form—unity, proportion, and har- 
mony—also apply to decoration China painting 
represents a vast field for artistic conception. Har- 
monious arrangement of color is dependent upon 
individual taste. Subjects, difficult or simple of 
execution, are found in flowers, small fruit, fish 
(for fish sets), birds, and Nature, physieal and 
human, although edibles from a platter adorned 
with the smiling features of a shepherdess are not 
relished by all. Moreover, portrait painting, or 
that of the ‘ human form divine,” is exceedingly 
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FIG. 1. INITIALS, H. M. R 


difficult, especially on china, and should be 
attempted only by those of ability and experience. 

Porcelain adorned with cupids, nymphs, human 
forms, or ideal heads, properly finds its place 
among treasured works of art and bric-a-brae, but 
for many and obvious reasons good taste excludes 
it from table service. Such painted porcelain 
gives color and cheer to any room. Its mission 
is in the capacity of a picture, and it should 








be hung where it can be seen. Fig. 2 pictures 
a safe device for hanging plates. It consists of 
two pieces of annealed brass wire,of the proper size 
for the weight of the plate to be hung. The longer 
piece is twisted into the ring for hanging, and 
down to a depth of from one to three inches, ter- 
minating in the two long lower arms. The shorter 
piece forms the upper arms, and is coiled about 
the former to admit of free play in adjustment. 





Initials for Marking. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
—— 

Various designs of narrow fluttering ribbons, 
knotted in long-looped bows with streaming ends, 
are now seen printed on silks, woven in laces and 
wrought in many ways on numberless articles of 
clothing and ornament. A set of napkins and 
doilies, recently noted, following this fancy, were 
marked with the owner’s initials, linked together 
by fluttering ribbons which were carelessly 
knotted just below the middle letter (see Fig. 1). 
The work was done in outline stitch with fine 
yellow etching silk, producing a beautifully-neat 
and clear sketch, as if drawn with smooth lines of 
yellow on the snowy damask. The same design, 
enlarged, would be appropriate for flannel gar- 
ments or for the center of the ends of pillow slips. 
Fig. 2, similar in design, shows the effect of a more 
conventional style of lettering, and is worked in 
satin stitch. Itis suitable for marking fancy artilces 
of linen, silk or velvet. Either style would be 





SATIN STITCH. 


FIG. 2. 
just the thing for marking nice handkerchiefs of 
silk or linen, the ribbon bowknot design being an 
agreeable change from the standard floral and 
scroll patterns so long used. 





Learn to Talk. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
es 

O, girls, learn to talk! Ihave been among girls 
a great deal, in fact was once a girl myself, and 
the folly of talking idle nonsense seems so plain 
to me that I would like to make my girl friends 
see it, too. I have known so many girls, bright 
girls, who were hiding their talents behind empty 
chatter and “ joking,’’ with their young gentlemen 
friends, making such foolish retorts and pointless 
little speeches, that I have wished they could see 
themselves as others seethem. If they could, [am 
sure they would want to begin all over again, and 
learn to talk worthily of themselves, and of the 
friends they honor with their conversation. A 
truly witty rejoinder, a good pun, even a bit of 
piquant retort (always supposing it to be 
given respectfully and in order) these are the 
salt that savors speech. 

But maybe you are looking puzzled over the 
“how” of learning to talk. It is well worth the 
effort, this rubbing up of your intellect. It 
is only a bit dulled from want of use Sterling 
silver keeps bright by being used. So, nothing 
disheartened, begin straightway the good work 
and show the duller coin of mankind how well a 
girl can talk. 

Be well-read, if that means acquainting one’s 
self as much as possible with the best that is in 
this wide-awake literary world, books, magazines 
and clean newspapers. Read them critically, 
forming your own opinion of their strong and 
weak points. Be original, and fight bravely for 
your opinions, but if your good sense detects their 
unstability, retire gracefully into the background, 


‘behind the wiser opinion of some one else. If & 


fine picture is on exhibition, and making a stir in 











the artistic world, go to see it, if that be possible. 
If not, get acquainted with it and its creator 
through the medium of print. Be able to take a 
modest part in the talk about it when it is under 
discussion. Ifa book, lately published, is creating 
a name for itself, read it and be able to speak 
intelligently of it, when the time comes. O, there 
are a thousand and one ways of storing one’s 
mind with valuable material for entertaining con- 
versation by-and-by. 


Make yourself as well informed as you can in all 
the happenings and writings and creatings of this 
lively nineteenth century. I am morally certain 
that you will be glad you spent the time in 
study. Itisa work, or rather a pastime, that needs 


wide-opened eyes and ears all the time. 


Now girls, don’t you see, I just mean this: Have 


your ammunition stored up, ready, but don’t burn 
your precious powder until you can hit the mark. 





-—o 


A Novel Blotter. 
ae 
The “April Blotter” is made of blue blotting- 
paper, with the design outlined on it in a darker 
shade of blue paint. The blotters are tied together 
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handkerchiefs, or squares of lace, or fringed silk 
are pretty for covers. Heliotrope perfume and 





A HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 
lavender ribbons, with a white or cream-colored 
square of mull or silk, would be pretty. The filling 
should then be white cotton wrapped in lavender 
tissue paper. 





A Fancy Basket for Layette. 





When the layette is in order for the new baby, 
the mother, however modest her 











purse, desires many tasteful little arti- 
cles for the newcomer. To make 
these, at small cost, is to be able to 
gratify a perfectly laudable desire. 
Take a peach basket. rub it off with 
sandpaper, and line with cotton wool. 
Take a sufficient quantity of pink or 
blue silesia, paper cambric, or surah 
silk, and line the basket, fitting to the 
cotton wool. Put ribbon bows at each 
side of the handle and at the top of 
the arch, of the same shade as the 
lining. In the basket put baby's 
powder, puff-cup, soft flannel ban- 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 


with a bow of ribbon to correspond in color with 
the outlining. Nine by five is the size for this 
style of blotter. 


A Flower Greeting for Easter. 


a 

What can be more acceptable as an Easter greet- 
ing than fresh flowers? Accompanied by this 
dainty little holder, a few wili show to good ad- 
vantage. The holder for the shell is made of a 
circular piece of cardboard tive inches in diameter, 
with a round hole in the middle measuring two 
inches in diameter; this piece is cut and lapped 
to formacollar. The depth it is glued over will 
have to be ascertained by the size of the shell 
which is to set in it. This piece is to be covered 
with plush or velvet with a frill of lacé falling 
over it. If cream-colored lace is used, select a 
shell of the same tint; if white, choose a pure- 
white one. The shell will set in firmly without 
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FOR EASTER. 


being glued in. Then it can be removed when 
necessary. ‘Easter Greeting” is put on with 
liquid gilt. 





A Temporary Sachet. 


In the middle of a fine, embroidered mull or 
lawn handkerchief place a soft ball of pink cotton 
containing sachet powder, gather up the corners 
and edges and tie with rose-colored ribbon. This 
makes a lovely sachet, which may be suspended 
by one ribbon loop beneath a hanging lamp, or in 
_any other convenient place. It is a pretty way to 
give a nice handkerchief at Christmas. When the 
perfume has vanished it may serve the purpose 
sor which it was originally intended. Little silk 


| by learning to con- 





dage, box, and scent bottle. Make a 
cushion of the same shade as the rest, 
and fasten to the ribbon bow at the 
arch of the handle. Placed upon the bureau or 
dressing table in the chamber, it makes a pretty 
ornament and always keeps these useful articles 
at hand. 





Lead Rather than Drive. 


——— 

Never swear at your boy; it hurts his feelings 
and lowers his self-respect. Kindly criticism is 
helpful, fault- 
finding discourag- 
ing. When he 
makes a mistake, 
show him the 
right way, but 
don’tscold. If you 
should lie abed 
until nine or 10 
A. M., don’t tell 
your boy, “the 
early bird catches 
the worm.” It 
will start him 
thinking why you 
never catch any. 
Old used-up har- 
ness, patched ma- 
chines and sulky 
mules are not the 
right combination 
fora boy. Encour- 
age your boy, if he 
does a thing right. 
After the first few 
times it will be- 
come a habit. Tell 
him that the way 
to control young 
stock is to begin 





trol his own tem- 
per. Tell him if 
there are not mil- 
lionaires on the farm there are more real homes, 
independence and solid comfort, and a good deal 
less worrying besides. Tell himthat brainy farm- 
ing is the best, but slipshod farming is better than 
starving in a tenement house. Finally, tell him 
if industry and perseverance won’t tell on a farm, 
they won’t tell anywhere else. 


GROUP OF EASTER EGGS. 





Group of Easter Eggs. 





The group of eggs will be found very pretty 
to suspend from the gas bracket or on a lace 


curtain. If one cannot paint, the eggs will be 
quite as effective gilded in different colors ang 
suspended on ribbons to correspond. Forone, you 
will need five yards of “ daisy” ribbon, five shells, 
a small quantity of scented cotton and a brass 
ring (also gilding, if it is to be used). Stuff bits of 
the scented cotton in the eggs and glue the little 
bow of ribbon over it; cover the ring with a 
crocheted silk cover and suspend all the eggs from 
it with narrow loops and bows of the ribbon. 





— —— 


A Match Receiver. 
—_- 

Cut a nicely-shaped egg out of heavy pasteboard. 
Cover it with plush on one side, and muslin on the 
other. Sew a brass ring on the top, and a bow to 
match the plush. Glue two eggshells and a piece 
of sandpaper on it, and with a little decoration 
you will have a useful as well as ornamental 
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A PRETTY ORNAMENT. ~ 
Easter gift to offer some one. The painting, 
although it adds somewhat to its beauty, is not 
essential. 





A Ribbon Photograph Holder. 


=_ 

This simple photograph holder is made of a 
piece of five and 
one-half inch rib- 
bon which meas- 
ures fourteen 
inches in length. 
This is hemmed on 
one end; the other 
end is drawn 
through a crochet 
ring and fastened 
with a few invisible 
stitches to keep it 
in place. The other 
end is fringed out 
to the depth of one 
inch. The pocket is 
composed of sixty- 
three crocheted 
rings, which are 
joined together and 
attached to the rib- 
bon on thesides and 
bottom. These rings 
can be bought ready to use, or they can be covered 
at home, as they are merely brass rings (half an 
inch in diameter) with a crocheted covering of 
silk. They are pretty to trim shopping bags with, 
and are used largely now in the make-up for 
fancy strings. 
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RIBBONS AND RINGS. 


a 
* Washing Lamp Chimneys. 
M. H. TURNER. 
i 
Where lamps are used exclusively for lighting 4 
house, lainp chimneys are quite an item of ex- 
pense, and any hint on how to prevent their break- 
age will be welcome to all who have been troubled 
in that way. I have seen two or three in succes- 
sion broken in one evening, in what was then to 
me the most unaccountable way. Our lamp mer- 
a 
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nes 
chant said, ‘‘ Don’t wash your chimneys, but wipe 
them clean with dry cloths.” That set me think- 
ing. It is the damp then that does it, I said to 
myself. Why should that be? By a course of 
reasoning I came to the conelusion that if the 
chimneys absorb moisture and are damp in any- 
wise when lighted, steam is soon generated in the 
pores, and we all know what steam does, an explo- 
gion occurs. That is why the chimneys fiy so when 
they break. If you must wash them, dry them 
thoroughly in the sun or near the stove or furnace 
pefore using. Chimneys kept in the kitchen get 
damp on washdays and should be wiped before 
using. 


Making 


ee 


Easter Cards. 


Take asquare piece of paper, bend the corners 
over, as seen here, and you will have the pattern 
for the Easter card, which is made of rough water- 























AN EASTER CARD. 

olor paper, or it can be made of cartridge paper. 
The chicken is made of yellow plush. First cut 
one out of cardboard, one the exact size, of cotton, 
and one a trifle larger, of plush. Scent the cotton, 
lay it on the cardboard and draw the plush 
smoothly over it. Glue it down on the back, and 
also on the card. Shade it a little with brown 
paint. Do the lettering and grasses and also the 
turned-over corners with gilt. 
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A Stylish Made-Over Costume. 
F. P. SCRIBBLER. 
= 

This pretty costume, which the originator 
ealls her “home-grown gown,” was ingeniously 
fashioned by ahome 
dressmaker from 
the best parts of a 
worn cheviot suit 
and an ancient silk 
shawl, of a rich 
claret color, which 
had not seen the 
light of day for 
years. The patterns, 
too, were a year old, 
but, by a few easily 
made changes, to 
make them accord 
with the latest fash- 
ion sheets, they 
served her purpose 
as well as new ones 
eould have done. 
For the bell- gored 
skirt, five narrow 
gores and a full back 
breadth were cut 
from the best of the 
old skirt which was 
full and wide. The 
corselet body,which 
hooks under the left 
arm, and the sus- 
p> penders and straps 
- were cut from the 
remaining rem- 
ies: nants. The full 
MADE AT HOME. waist, which closes 
invisibly in front, the sleeves and the pieces in- 
serted in the bottom of the skirt to form under- 
folds, or « springs,’’ where the bell-gores are left 
Open nearly to the knees, are of the silk. The fulled 
silk of the waist extends only afew inches below 
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the corselet top, but the lining extends to the 
waist, and the skirt is tacked permanently to it. 
The corselet has an under waist-belt tacked to the 
seams, and spring-hooks fasten it to the skirt belt 
to keep it properly adjusted. The suspenders and 
straps for the collar, sleeves and skirt are all 
feather stitched with coarse knitting silk which 
matches the color of the waist; they all end in 
points, and are, seemingly, held in place by hand- 
some flat buttons. Only two buttonholes are re- 
quired, one at the neck and one at the end of the 
suspender, at the left side in front. A flat patch- 
pocket is sewed to the skirt lining beneath one of 
the side straps—which covers the pocket opening 
in the seam. 

The costume is thus illustrated and described, 
because it proved so stylish and effective and 
might be so easily imitated, if not exactly copied, 
by those who have good materials to make over 
at home. Narrow passementerie would trim the 
straps prettily and passementerie ornaments with 
pendants might.replace the buttons. Or the 
corselet and straps might be of velvet, the waist of 
silk, and the skirt of silk or wool goods. 
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Wood Basket for a Farmhouse Chamber. 
JEWEL ALSTEAD. 
— 

The sketch shows a common farm basket cov- 
ered with a long gathered strip of ordinary sack- 
ing, which has first received a powdering of small 
daisy-shaped figures worked in long stitch with 
green Germantown; each figure requires only 
seven or eight stitches, each stitch being about 
half an inch long. The upper edge of the cover is 
gathered and tacked inside the basket just below 
the top; then the lower edge is gathered in under 
the bottom, tacked to position and finished with a 
round bottom piece of the sacking which is tacked 
to the basket, through and through. A strip of 
green striped carpet binding is bound about the 
basket to confine the fullness, and the handles are 








AN ORNAMENTAL WOOD BASKET. 


covered with the same. Such a basket is handy 
when one has much wood to ecarry up stairs, and 
it saves all litter from dropping bits of wood and 
moss; it also saves unloading, for the basket looks 
quite as well to remain in the chamber as the old- 
time wood box, and will hold as much as many of 
them did. If necessary, when spring comes, and 
every basket on the place is called for, the cover- 
ing may be removed in avery few moments; but 
an old basket, past service, if neatly repaired, 
will _ften do just as well as a better one. 
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How to Banish Roaches. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
——_-- 

One who has always lived in the city is apt to 
consider roaches and water bugs as part and parcel 
of a city life, and to think it a part and parce! of 
their own life to havea daily hand-to-hand contest 
with them. I always looked upon country folk as 
peculiarly blest in being free from them, until I 
once took a country house a mile or more from a 
village, and found it peopled with a giant race of 
cockroaches. I succeeded in almost banishing 
them as I used to do the water bugs of the city, by 
perfect cleanliness and a free use of borax. I pur- 
chased this material by the half dozen pounds, and 
as it only cost eleven cents a pound, the process was 
not expensive. Every night after the kitchen was 
swept, it was sprinkled around the edges of the 
baseboards, the sink, the “ pot-closet” and all 
their haunts. It was kept permanently on the 
shélves of the closets on which I allowed no paper, 
and when the cellar had its weekly cleaning, it was 
liberally sprinkled there. But by doing all this, I 
only almost, but not quite, drove them away. 
One day when cleaning the kitchen, of which the 
woodwork was oiled yellow pine my servant 








rubbed it all over with a cloth well oiled with 
kerosene. As we never saw a single specimen of 
the uncanny race after this, I must conclude that 
they have a constitutional antipathy to kerosene. 
We did not neglect to give the woodwork a 
fortnightly oiling. 





A New Style of Wall Pocket. 
P L. RINGUEBERG. 
aaa 
This pretty and showy wall pocket is easily 
made, and the material costs about $1.25. The 
foundation is a Japanese rain hat, and ean be pro- 
cured at Japanese and fancy stores. It is bronzed 
in fire and gold bronze alternately on the ridges 





SOMETHING NEW FOR A WALL POCKET. 


or woven rows beginning with the fire bronze on 
the outer row. The ribbon and crocheted rings are 
all in copper color to match the fire bronze. The 
large bow requires one and three-fourths yards of 
ribbon; the narrow ribbon for lacing and loops 
requires four yards and there are two dozen cro- 
cheted rings. The pocket is made of pasteboard, 
covered with cream chamois skin and lined with 
dark red silesia. The chrysanthemum design is 
painted in water colors, the flowers a creamy brown 
shading into dark brown, the leaves a grey green. 
The flowers are outlined in fire bronze, and the 
leaves in green bronze. There are twelve rings 
sewed upon the pocket, and twelve opposite these 
on the foundation. Through these the narrow rib- 
bon is laced, terminating in a fall of loops on the 
leftside. The pocket is then sewed firmly at the 
corners to the foundation. The large bow at tle 
right side completes the pocket. 


A Lace and Ribbon Collarette. 


—_—__— 








For this stylish collarette make a wide neck- 
band of ribbon or silk and on it sew three frills of 
handsome lace-net edging, into which, at regular 
intervals, has previously been run short lengths 
of baby ribbon, as shown by the illustration. All 





A NECK ORNAMENT. 


of the ..obon ends, which hardly reach the edge 
of the lace, are neatly notched and fall on the out- 
side. To each end of the neckband are sewed 
three long ends of the narrow ribbon (the sketch 
shows only half of their length) which are to be 
tied, taking the three as one, in a light, airy bow. 
The model was of thin black lace with white rib- 
bon; another of black lace was lovely with ribbons 
of narrowest yellow velvet. White lace, with 
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ribbons of delicate tints, are pretty for misses, 
and are often tied at the side, the bows fluttering 
over the shoulder, front and back. A different 
shade of the same color in each frill, and the 
three shades together in the bow would be very 
pretty. For a gift, nothing wearable could be 
prettier, and to many, wearable gifts are more 
~ 99 


welcome than ‘useless pretty things. 
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Easter Costumes. 
— 

Varied and brilliant as the crocuses and tulips, 
popping up their blithe little heads in our flower 
beds, are the new spring colors; while it is almost 
enough to give a fashion student a brain fever to 
try to remember their names. For instance, there 
are the tender water shades of blue, like the reflec- 
tion of the summer sky in a placid lake, that are 
called “ Baltique,” “ Rhone,” and “ Cronstadt.” A 
gay, bright yellow is dubbed “Chili,” in remem- 
brance, probably, of our late unpleasantness with 
that country, and a darker tint, verging upon 
brown, is known as Egyptian fellah. Fer forgé, or 
wrought iron, is the darkest of dark steel color; 
biche or hind, castor, Liscuit, and blondine, the 
different shades of tan; while there are dozens of 
other odd titles for the greens, violets, and reds. 

And what shall be chosen for the Easter gown ? 
Ah, that depends altogether upon what use the 
suit is to be put toafterward. Some like to sing 
their carols in silk attire; others feel content with 
a fresh but simple wool frock, which will be the 
useful dress for all summer, while there are pretty 
costumes that come half way between the two, 
and that are, perhaps, the best selection, after all. 
She who still, throughout the long reign of wool, 
has cherished a lingering penchant for the rich, 
glossy weaves spun from the mulberry worm’s 
winding-sheet, may now give rein to her fancy, 
and, if she desires the leading style, will buy one 
of the changeable twilled silks, that glint one hue 
in the light and another in the folds, with a tangle 
of vines wandering over it, or else besprinkled 
with tiny baskets of flowers and fluttering bow- 
knots, recalling the ornate French fashions of a 
eentury ago. These thin silks are made up on a 
foundation skirt, almost as dressy as the outside, 
with pinked ruffles and a balayeuse, the five 
breadths being sloped off twelve inches at the top 
of the back, and there massed in many small 
plaits, leaving the front and _ sides perfectly 
straight and smooth. The corsage is either a 
round-yoke waist, worn with a girdle, or else has a 
full coat skirt, gathered across the back from side 
toside. The sleeves are a long puff to the elbow, 
with close deep cuffs below, or a Marie Antoinette 
ruffle. The yoke and lower half of the sleeves are 
often covered with the Point de Génes lace now so 
much in vogue, in both white and écru, but if 
black is preferred guipure can be substituted. 
Many of the light silks are also trimmed with 
ruche-like bands of black feathers, and are given 
expression by Watteau bows of black moiré ribbon. 

Little Miss Practical’s Easter suit will be one of 
the substantial though light-weight checks or 
homespuns, which will be just the thing for shop- 
ping and traveling later on; and the skirt will 
clear the ground, instead of assisting the street 
eleaners. And right here let me whisper that, 
according to the latest advices from abroad, a 
reaction is likely soon to set in from the trouble- 
some demi-train on walking dresses, The skirts of 
these English wool gowns are much gored, and 
have piping folds of velvet, matching the darkest 
eolor in the material, and rows of very narrow 
gimp running up all the seams, while the bodice is 
double-breasted, with a postilion back, and a 
pointed front rolling open to reveal a vest of some 
contrasting shade. 

The finer woolens, ribbed, silk-shot, or plain, 
spoken of last month, will form the half-dressy 
spring costumes, as the wide diagonals known as 
Vieuna cloth, the crépons, and the Bedford cords. 
The light colors in these are exquisite, and the 
black ones, for those out of mourning, are bright- 
ened by whole corsage fronts of gay-hued benga- 
line and much glittering jet. These gowns are also 
frequently trimmed with feather garnitures, and, 
the skirts being gored and lined throughout, they 
are worn over a silk petticoat, either black or 
matching the dress in tint. Indeed, handsome 
silk petticoats are quite a feature of the season, 
those designed for housewear being gay as the 
rainbow itself, for within doors they contrast with 
the robe in place of matching it. But think not 
every stylish girl is making a collection of these 
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fine articles of apparel! She resorts to a clever 
little ruse, and inside the bottom of her nice dress 
skirts sews a deep, pinked ruffle of silk, like < 
balayeuse, which serves every purpose, and is 
much less expensive. 

With the dainty Easter costumes are worn low, 
flat straw bonnets, with bell crowns, straight 
brims, and a tiny point in front, or else round hats 
of Milan split straw, chip being one of the fancy 
braids which are imported in vast quantities. 
There are also lovely jet-crowned chapeaux, with 
brims of lace or ribbon, while very many black 
straws are rather heavily trimmed, for balmy 
spring, with jet ornaments and ostrich feathers, 
especially an edging of tiny tips, set on to plaited 
chiffon. As usual, many hats will match the walk- 
ing dress, but it is quite as fashionable to have one 
black or écru, to be used with a variety of gowns. 
Lace plays a prominent part in the season’s mil- 
linery, and both satin and moiré ribbon is largely 
employed for loops, bows, rosettes, and strings to 
tie under the chin and fall low upon the bodice. A 
rather odd fancy is the use of white satin ribbon 
on dark capotes. Large hats will have both flat 
wreaths and high, quivering sprays of French 
flowers, violets, perhaps, being the favorite, par- 
ticularly in combination with brown. Besides the 
dear little purple blossoms, there are beautiful 
aigrettes of yellow jonquils, pompons of daisies 
or pink heather, garlands of wild roses, clover, and 
sweet peas, and large single flowers, alone in their 
glory, while with one and all, is combined a mass 
of green foliage, grasses, ferns, and thorny stems. 


Some Uses for Table Oilcloth. 


VELMA CALDWELL MELVILLE. 
= 

Table oilcloth is coming to be one of the “ indis- 
pensables”’ in modern housekeeping, and figures 
in uses both ornamental and practical. The shab- 
biest farm house may be quite transformed by its 
agency in the hands of an artistic woman; and it 
serves as well in the home of wealth. 

To illustrate, I will describe some of its uses in 
my own home. Of course each chamber has its 
own color. The front one is in red, that beirg the 
prominent color in the carpet, the plain band in 
the paper bordering, the chair cushions, easel and 
mirror drapes and toilet accessories. The furni- 
ture and wood work is in oak color with red lines. 
As a complement to these we use green and au- 
tumn tints in coloring the oilcloth for splashers. 
Back of the commode is a piece pinked around 
the edges, and painted in representation of an 
autumn scene; gnarled tree trunks with foliage 
in crimson and gold in the background, a pool of 
water of a rather greenish tint with two barefoot 
children “splashing” init in the foreground. The 
slopes are covered with yellowing grass. The 
commode cover is of the same material, pinked, 
and painted in plain oak, and bearing a bunch of 
red roses and green leaves in either front corner. 

In the tiny bedroom across the hall, blue is the 
predominating color, and neatly tacked over the 
sober, nondescript carpet, and under the wash 
stand is a large square of oil cloth, painted for the 
foundation blue (in all cases white oil cloth is pre- 
ferred to begin with, as it takes fewer coats of 
paint). In the corners are traced vines of morning 
glory with pink and white flowers. The splashe1 
back of the stand corresponds, except that the 
vines almost entirely cover it. 

The parlor isin hard finish of a pinkish tint on 
the walls and greenish overhead. The space un- 
der each window, to the base board, is filled in 
with oilcloth painted in summer landscape. The 
effect of this, with fleecy lace curtains a 
back at either side, is very pleasing, as well : 
deceiving. Every one supposes the painting to ve 
on the wall proper. 

In the family living room, oil cloth, painted in 
tasteful designs, is used instead of rugs, and a 
strip edged and appropriately painted serves as 
tidy on the big rocking chair. By simply wiping 
off with a damp cloth one has a clean tidy. The 
cover for the table, round which the family gathers 
at evening, is of this same white oilcloth painted 
a delicate brown and ornamented with bunches of 
roses, red, white and yellow. 

And now for the kitchen. Back of the work 
table is a great oblong piece bound in red braid 
and nearly covered with gayly colored tomatoes, 
radish, beets, peaches, grapes—in short, all the 
available fruit and vegetables from last year’s 
catalogues. After the foundation was firmly 





| 
tacked to the wall the pictures were pasted on; 
as soon as dry they received two coats of varnish, 
and there they are, proof against water, grease, or 
any other kitchen table agency. This materia} 
also makes excellent lambrequins for back k itchen 
windows, where flies are apt to prove ruinous to 
white ones; for pantry shelves, for kitchen aprons 
and for children’s bibs. 

The paint used on the ornamental pieces keeps 
the oil cloth from cracking, and they are very dur- 
able. This material serves admirably instead of 
real canvas for regular oil paintings, and is handy 
in case one wants to send a specimen of their 
artistic skill to some friend at a distance. 
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Lenten Dishes from Eggs. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
ae 

Creamed Eggs.—Melt a tablespoonful of butter in 
a frying pan, and stir in a heaping tablespoonful 
of flour; when smooth, stir in slowly a pint of hot, 
rich milk, or half milk and half cream, seasop 
with salt and pepper, and pour over nicely- 
poached eggs} laid on rounds of buttered toast, 
Another way is to add minced parsley to the 
cream sauce and pour all over hard-boiled eggs 
that have been sliced. 


Shirred Eggs.—Butter an earthen pie dish, and 
break into it as many eggs as required. It will be 
well to adapt the dish to the number of eggs you 
are going to use as they should lie closely, but 
without crowding. Drop a bit of butter and shake 
a little pepper and salt on each and place in the 
oven until the whites are set. The dish should be 
hot before it goes in the oven, and two minutes 
cooking will generally suffice, as the heat of the 
dish cooks them a little more after they are re- 
moved to the table. Cooked in this way, they are 
far more digestible, and, therefore, preferable to 
fried eggs which, through improper cooking, are 
so often served tough or scorehed, crisp and 
horny. There are little individual shirred egg 
dishes with covers and short handles which are 
most convenient and furnish a pretty addition to 
a breakfast table. Keep the covers hot and put 
them on after the eggs are taken from the oven. 

A Supper Dish.—Beat six eggs and add a table- 
spoonful of minced young enions and one of 
parsley, two ounces of melted butter, two of 
grated cheese and salt and pepper to taste. Meit 
a little butter in a frying pan, turn in the mix- 
ture and fry lightly, stirring meanwhile. Take 
from the fire while rather soft. 

Eggs with Gravy.— Pour a gill of brown gravy 
from beef, mutton, veal or chicken into a shallow 
pie dish; set in the oven or on top of the stove 
until it boils, when break into it as many eggs as 
will lie closely together; season, sprinkle with 
fine bread crumbs and place in the oven until the 
eggs are set. Have ready as many pieces of toast 
as you have eggs, lift an egg carefully upon each 
and pour the gravy equally over. A gill of gravy 
will be sufficient for six eggs. 

Eggs Fordue.—Beat six eggs until light, add salt 
and a dash of cayenne and two heaping table- 
spoonful of grated cheese, (Parmesan is best, but 
any hard, rich cheese may be used); put a table- 
spoonful of butter in a frying pan, and when hot 
turn in the eggs; stir until smooth and sufficiently 
cooked. Serve on bits of buttered toast. 

Economical Omelets.— Many delicious and eco- 
nomical omelets can be made by the addition of 
cold fish or minced and cooked vegetables. Take 
a cupful of any cold fish, preferably some salt fish, 
although fresh fish can be palatably seasoned and 
used, free it from bones and heat in a white sauce 
made from half a pint of milk and a tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour; break into this three 
eggs and stir until they are properly cooked. Serve 
allon toast. Another way of combining eggs and 
fish is to spread the fish heated in the sauce on& 
buttered dish that has been well sprinkled with 
fine breadcrumbs, break on top an egg for each 
person and set in the oven until the whites are set- 

Rice Omelet.—Mix a cupful of cold boiled rice 
with one of milk and four beaten eggs; pour into 
a hot pan containing a tablespoonful of butter and 
cook in the oven until done. This is a favorite 
dish at the South. 

Bread Omelet.—Soak stale bread in hot milk and 
mash it well; add three beaten eggs, and cook like 
an omelet, using salt pork drippings instead of 
butter for frying. 
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Wolfie’s ’doption. 


H. 8S. CLARK. 


—_ 

It had not seemed as if anything could make 
that narrow, squalid street look any more dismal 
than the pouring rain, but, when late in the after- 
noon, the rain stopped and the sun struggled to 
break through the gray clouds, a pallid light fell 
over the tall rows of tenement houses that made 
their squalor even more apparent. 

A few women with shawls hastily thrown over 
their heads hurried along the street, their wet 
skirts flapping about their feet. It was not yet 
five o’clock, and the men who were on the street 
straggled aimlessly 
along with that weary, 
out-of-work expression 
with which one soon 
grows sadly familiar 
in certain parts of the 
large cities. The street, 
however, swarmed 
with children who 
hopped about like 
sparrows and picked up 
their crumbs of enjoy- 
ment much after the 
manner of the feath- 
ered tribe. <A street 
band played ‘Little 
Annie Rooney” with 
much vigor and many 
discords, and some of 
the children danced to 
the musie, evading the 
heaps of rubbish with 
surprising grace and 
agility. Into this ka- 
leidoscope of dingy 
colors a new figure 
made its appearance. 

“Hi there, Wolfie!” 
shouted a small ur- 
chin, refraining for a 
moment from storm- 
ing the windows of a 
tenement house with 
mud balls. 

“Hi there, yerself,” 
responded the new- 
comer. 

“How's Joey?” 
asked the urchin. 

“ Joey’s bad, to-day,” 
was the answer. 

The first urchin re- 
sumed his interrupted 
occupation and the 
other moved along. 
One shoulder appeared 
to be considerably in 
advance of its neigh- 
vor and he proceeded side foremost, somewhat 
after the manner of a disabled crab. As straight 
as the manner of his locomotion would permit, he 
came up the steps of my house and jerked the 
door bell. 

“Good afternoon” I said, hastening to open the 
door, ‘do you wish to see me?” 

“Be you the doctor lady ?” inquired my visitor, 
scrutinizing my face for some stamp of the pro- 
fession. 

“Yes,” I answered, smiling, ‘“ what can I do for 
you?” 

“Nothin’ for me,” he replied, with a scornful 
gesture of an uncommonly grimy little paw, ‘only 
just Joey.” 

“ And who is Joey ?”’ I asked. 

“Joey ? He’s my ’doption,” was the answer. 

“Indeed!” I said, ‘and what might your name 
be?” 

“It might be George Washington, but it aint,” 
he replied crisply, but, relenting, added, ‘‘ My 
name’s Wilfred Mercer, Wolfie they calls me in 
the street, and you can call me Wolfie, too.” 
“Well, Wolfie, what is the matter with Joey ?” 
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**Oh Joey’s back is bad, he jest cries and hol- 
lers all the time; I brung him a bernanner this 
noon that was most all good and he wouldn’t even 
look at it, and Joey likes bernanners powerful 
well,” he added retilectively. 

‘“*T will go with you at once,” I said, and we were 
soon threading our somewhat devious way among 
the puddles of water that lay in the hollows of 
the sidewalk. 

“How old are you, Wolfie?’ I asked as we 
turned down the neighboring side street. 

‘“P’raps ten, p’raps twenty,” he answered mus- 
ingly, “I’m the kind that don’t grow, yer know, 
and yer kin’t tell on folks like me how old we is 
anyhow.” 

“ But you know yourself, don’t you ?” I persisted. 

“Well, p’raps Ido. I dunno, though, it’s a good- 
ish while since I rec’lect havin’ of a birthday.” 

His face looked so weird beneath his brimless 
hat that I felt that he might, indeed, be ‘‘any 
age’? and changed the subject. 

‘¢How do you get your living?” I ventured next. 

“T’m a newsboy, leastways I was, but the cops 
won’t let me sell papers now cos a sassiety said as 
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ON THE BED LAY A POOR LITTLE 


how I warn’t fit and my father he’d hev to take 
care of me, but lor,’’—a mirthless smile spreading 
over his face,—“ my father ain’t no account. He 
pays the rent tho’ quite reg’lar and sometimes I 
I gets five cents off him, but he ain’t been ’round 
very recent, and I reckon he’s got took up.” 

‘“*How do you live, then ?” I asked. 

“Oh, the butcher lady, she’s a friend of my 
father’s and she gives me soup ’most every day 
for me’n Joey and now and then I gets a sand- 
wich off the saloon men, besides—there ain’t no 
cops ’round, is there,’ he broke off peering 
sharply around—“ it’s ’gainst the law to peddele,” 
he continued, seeing that the brass buttons of the 
law were not in sight, “and I might get took up if 
the cops knew it, but I don’t mind telling yer that 
I sells combs. I carries’em under my coat and 
nobody knows it and, then if a cop comes, I jest 
scatter, see?” 

‘*Do you sell many ?” I inquired. 

“Well, no, not such a heap, but suthins better 
nor nothin’,” he said cheerfully. 

It occurred to me that the sparrows in the street 
had a somewhat less precarious means of subsist- 
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ence, but by this time we had reached the rear 
tenement where Wolfie and his ‘“‘’doption ” lived 
and there was not time for further inquiries. 

“Watch out there!” he exclaimed as I groped 
my way in the darkness “ that there ninth stair’s 
broken and yer’ll hev to climb over it.” 

I counted eight stairs, climbed over the ninth, 
and with eyes now more accustomed to the dark- 
ness, I followed Wolfie, who was sidling up the 
stairway some distance in advance. 

Two, three, four flights. At last we were at the 
top of the house where Wolfie and his ’doption 
lived, and Wolfie: drawing himself up with an air 
of dignity, announced “ This is where I live. See ?” 

I looked and I “saw” a miserable, dirty room, a 
chair, a wooden stool, a stove so tiny that it 
seemed as if a strong draft of air would blow it 
up the chimney, a table; and, in one corner of the 
room, a bed. 

“’Sthat you, Wolfie?” came in a sharp, childish 
treble from the corner. 

“Yes, Joey, it’s me and I’ve brung the doctor 
lady to make yer back well.”’ 

On the bed lay a poor little emaciated form with 
amass of tumbled, 
eurly hair thrown back 
on the pillow and big 
black eyes that looked 
bigger and blacker 
from the purple shad- 
Jws under them. 

‘“*My back won’t nevy- 
er be well,” said the 
child, turning his head 
wearily on the pillow, 
‘but it don’t ache so 
bad now nor it did.” 

“Let me see,’ I said 
passing my hand over 
the pathetically thin 
little back. 

“How did it hap- 
pen?” I asked of 
Wolfie, who, perched 
on the stool, was re- 
garding me with a look 
of elfish intelligence. 

“Yer see his mother 
was drunk ’nd she 
pushed him down 
stairs ’nd that’s how it 
happened. I got 
pushed down. stairs 
myself oncet. It didn’t 
make so much differ- 
ence on me ’cos I'm 
tough but I kinder felt 
for Joey, and that’s 
why I ’dopted him,— 
see?” 

‘““Where is his moth- 
er,now?” Iasked. ° 

- Wolfie jerked his 

acta thumb outward with 

mee an expressive nod that 

<a probably would have 

conveyed information 

tu the initiated but 

a which left me as much 

in the dark as to her 

FORM. whereabouts as before. 

* Joey ain’t goin’ to 

die, is he?” he asked in an eager whisper draw- 
ing me over by the window. 

“Oh no, I hope he isn’t,” I replied as 
enéouragingly as I could. 

‘Be you talkin’ about me ?” sounded in Joey’s 
shrill voice from the corner. 

“IT was showing of the doctor lady yer garding,” 
said Wolfie recovering his sang froid. 

“This yere, yer see, is a g’ranium,” raising his 
voice that Joey might hear him, ‘‘and that yere is 
what folks call heartsease, leastways ’twas afore 
the top got broke off” he corrected, pointing toa 
headless and withered stalk in a broken flower- 
pot. 

«Joey he sets a heap of store by his garding and 
it does look purty with the sun a shinin’ on it.” 

I mentally wondered how the sun could manage 
to shine through those dirty window panes, but 
Wolfie went on pleasantly, “ Bein’ a rear tenement 
we has a heap of sun ’nd that’s savin’ on coal as 
well as bein’ better for the health.” , 

‘How would you like to have Joey go away for 
a few weeks, Wolfie?” I asked tentatively. 

' “Yer ain’t goin’ to take Joey away from me, is 
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yer?” said Wolfie, his eyes dilating with appre- 
hension. 

“No, no, not for long,’ I assured him “ only for a 
few weeks where he will have a clean, soft bed 
and plenty of good food, and maybe get strong 
and well.” 

‘And me not see him?” asked Wolfie, piteously. 

‘You shall come to the hospital every week 
and see him,” I promised. 

“Kin I, certain sure? But hospitals is where 
they cut folks up and sell ’em, ain’t it?” he asked, 
suspiciously. 

*Oh no, indeed, hospitals are where they try to 
make sick people well and they would take the 
very best care in the world of Joey.” 

“Well, Is’pose he kin go,” he said, reflectively ; 
“but it’ll be mighty lonesome ’thout yer, Joey,” 
rubbing his ragged sleeve across his eyes, 

“lL ain’t like other kids, yer know; I s’pose it’s 
on account of my havin’ of a crooked back and a 
lame leg. The boys they kinder jibe me ’nd I jibe 
’em back; ’nd Joey’s he’s all I hev to be fond of. 
Yer likes me, too, don’t yer, Joey ?” he said, bury- 
ing his head beside Joey’s wan little face. 

“You bet!’ responded Joey with cordial affec- 
tion and, after leaving a sleeping draught for Joey, 
I went away leaving them curled up together like 
two kittens on the hard, straw bed. 

A few days later, Joey was snugly ensconsed in 
a clean, little bed at the children’s hospital. The 
eomfort and cleanliness of it all was a great sur- 
prise to him and it was some time before he 
became accustomed to it. 

“My, if Wolfie were here!” he would say, pass- 
ing his hand over the snowy coverlet with pleased 
wonder. But the pain in his back would soon 
make him forget even Wolfie and the clean 
coverlet. 

Every day Wolfie came to inquire for Joey. 
When it was known that Joey was Wolfie’s “ ’dop- 
tion’ he was allowed to come into the ward when- 
ever he came, for it was only a question of time, 
and a very short time that Joey would stay. In 
spite of all that care and skill could do the pain in 
the poor little back grew worse and worse, and 
Joey’s strength grew less and less able to bear it. 

But his face never failed to brighten when 
Wolfie came, and Wolfie would sit for hours by 
the bed stroking Joey’s fingers and talking to 
him in a crooning voice. Sometimes Joey would 
fall asleep and feel easier when he woke, and then 
he was content to lie and watch the golden sun- 
light that danced on the white walls of the hospi- 
tal ward and he would put out his hand to catch 
the sunbeams that flickered over the coverlet, but 
they always managed to slip through his fingers 
and Joey thought that it was because his hands 
were so small and weak, and he would smile and 
say that he would chase them and catch them 
when his back was well again. 

But one morning when the air was sweet with 
the prophecy of coming spring, Joey’s spirit 
slipped away from the suffering little body and 
when Wolfie came Joey had gone where there was 
no more cold, or hunger, or pain. They thought 
that there would be an outburst of grief when 
they told Wolfie but he only drew his hand across 
his eyes as if the sunlight dazzled him and with- 
out a word he turned and went away, nor could 
they call him back. 

For several days at this time I was out of 
town and the first inquiry that I made on my 
return was for Wolfie. No one at the house had 
seen him and I was just thinking of looking him 
up when I saw the child edging his way up the 
steps. In his arms he carried the flowerpot with 
the scrubby “g’ranium” of Joey’s “garding,” and 
from one of his sleeves there drooped a scrap of 
black crape. 

“I’ve brung yer this yere, cos he set store by it, 
and yer was good to him,” he said as I opened the 
door. ‘He won’t want it no more,” he said, care- 
fully setting the pot on a chair in the hallway. 
His face and hands were indescribably dirty. He 
rubbed off some of the soil from his hands upon 
his trousers. 

“Guess if you had a lame back and a bad leg 
you wouldn’t go up four flights of stairs to wash 
’em,” he said, apologetically, “‘ besides he ain’t 
there now.” 

The last link that bound the little waif to love 
seemed severed by Joey’s death. Something in 
his isolation touched me inexpressibly and I said 
impulsively, “ Wolfie how would you like to stay 
here with me?” 

“What? yer don’t mean it!” he said, a sudden 
ray lighting up his face. 


“Yes,*I do mean it. I want a boy who will 
black my shoes and do my errands,” resolving on 
the spot to throw away my French dressing and 
buy a shoe brush and blacking, “‘and you, Wolfle, 
are the boy I want.” 

“Oh lor!” he exclaimed, too surprised to col- 
lect himself. The tears were running down his 
cheeks, streaking little channels through the 
grime of his face. 

“There ain’t nobody speaked kind to me since 
he died and I ain’t had nobody to do nothin’ for,” 
he sobbed, and I did not try to comfort him for I 
I thought that tears would be the best relief to his 
burdened little heart. ° 

“Yer sure yer mean it?” he asked, doubtfully, 
when he had recovered himself. 

‘Indeed I do,” I answered. 

‘‘Shake’”’ he said, extending his hand. 

If he had been just a little cleaner I think that I 
should have kissed him to seal tlhe bargain, but 
dirt is a great represser of sentimentality and I 
not only did not kiss him but I did not prolong the 
ceremony of hand-shaking beyond necessary 
limits. 

“Would you like to go home for anything?” I 
asked when we had talked over the new arrange- 
ment. 

‘“’Taint home now Joey’s gone; and my clothes 
is mostly at the Chinee laundry,” he added, with 
dignity. 

“Oh, of course, if your clothes are at the Chinese 
laundry you won’t need to go home,” I said, as 
politely as I could, ‘and when you have had a 
bath you will let me give you some others; clothes 
will be part of your wages.” 

He was so grimy, so very grimy, that it did not 
seem as if any ordinary cleansing process would 
have much effect, and, after some consideration, I 
took him to a Turkish-bath establishment, whence 
he emerged, some hours later, in an unrecogniza- 
ble state of cleanliness. New clothes throughout 
completed the transformation, and no butterfly, 
newly emerged from the chrysalis, could have 
found the metamorphosis more delightful. 

‘**Do yer s’pose Joey has clothes like these yere 
in heaving?” he asked, after contemplating his 
attire, for some time, in silence. 

“Joey has all that his heart can wish,” I 
answered, gently, and with that answer Wolfie 
was content. 

“TI s’pose I kin’t use bad words no more if ’m 
going to be your boy, kin I?”’ he asked, when the 
novelty of the new clothes had worn off a little. 

“Certainly not,” I replied, “and Joey would be 
sorry to have have you use bad words, too.” 

He got along bravely through the day, but the 
next morning I found him with his fingers pressed 
tightly over his mouth. 

“Oh my! oh lor,” he exclaimed, “I shall just 
bust if I don’t say bad words now and then. Do 
yer s’pose Joey ’d mind if I should just ease off 
kinder gradooal instead of stoppin’ so suddint 
like ?” 

Wolfie’s progress was indeed “ gradooal,” and 
his relapses were at first alarmingly frequent, but 
in due time persistent care and kindness brought 
their reward. The stunted little form began to fill 
out and increase in stature, and though the crook- 
edness must always remain one forgot it when one 
glanced at the sensitive face, whose shrewdness 
was fast giving place to a bright intelligence. 

Lame dogs were very near his heart, and the 
house was in danger of being converted into an 
asylum for battered canines, for Wolfie pleaded so 
hard for his four-footed friends that I had not the 
heart to forbid his bringing them in, and he ex- 
perimented on them with splints and bandages to 
his heart’s content. 

‘‘Seem’s if they was sorter human like,” he ex- 
plained one day when he looked up and saw me 
watching him. And indeed he had a dexterity 
and skill of manipulation that was not thrown 
away on me. 

The days grew into months and Wolfie staid on, 
making himself useful in such a variety of ways 
that I wondered what I had done before he came. 

One morning an idea occurred to me, and I said, 
rather abruptly, ‘‘ Wilfrid, how would you like to 
be a doctor?” 

“Golly!” he exclaimed, surprised into a lapse 
of language. “I mean—that is—what do yer say, 
Miss Annie?” 

**] mean that Iam going to have you educated,” 
I said, decidedly, “and it rests with yourself what 
you will be.” 

Wolfie was silent for a moment, and when he 
looked up, the tears were streaming down his face. 





“Tl try to be a credit to yer,” he said, earnestly, 
to yer and to Joey.” 

And the weeks go whisking into months, and the 
months go spinning into years, and who knows 
what the future will bring forth ? 


A California Wild Goose Chase. 
MYRON B. GIBSON. 
—_— 

The California boy can hardly understand the 
peculiar significance commonly attached to the 
phrase “a wild goose chase.” To him, a goose 
hunt means a day’s shooting on the tules and with 
any luck at all more game at night than he can 
earry home on his back. The numerous flocks of 
geese, flying and squawking in all directions, made 
me impatient to get at them with my Parker the 
first day of my stay at my friend’s ranch. But 
when I spoke of it he suggested that I wait until 
the first foggy or windy day, when the birds 
would fly lower. ‘“ Then,” said he, “we will take 
a team and go out on the tules and have some 
shooting that is shooting.” The day came before 
long, and loading guns, ammunition, provisions 
and a camping outfit into the big box of a header 
wagon, already half-filled with barley hay for the 
mules and for our beds, the rancher, myself, one 
of the hired men and two lads in their teens, sons 
of my host, climbed aboard and struck out for the 
tules or marsh lands adjacent to the Sacramento 
river. 

It was late in December; the rains had set in 
early that winter and all the fields were green 
with growing grain. The north wind blew a gale, 
but the sun shone bright and the air was soft and 
balmy, more like May than December to me, just 
out from Minnesota. Aride of three hours brought 
us to the bank of a small creek fringed with oak 
timber. All around us stretched low, level lands 
dotted with patches of tall tules,—bullrushes we 
eall them in the East,—and numerous shallow 
ponds and sloughs. Many of the streams of Cali- 
fornia, throughout their lower courses, flow be- 
tween banks several feet higher than the sur- 
rounding lands. This is caused by the floating 
down of debris or “slickens” from the hydraulic 
mines in the mountains, which forms deposits 
sometimes many feet in depth and extending 
miles back from the channel. The streams all 
begin to rise with the first rains early in the win- 
ter, and, breaking through the banks, back water 
among the tall reeds and tules, forming the finest 
feeding grounds I ever saw for all kinds of water 
fowl, with which they are alive from October to 
April. 

Tying the mules to the wagon-box we cut poles, 
pitched our tent and fixed up our camp before fir- 
ing a gun, although flocks of birds kept skimming 
over our heads, barely higher than the tree-tops, 
and filling the air with their squawking. The 
camp in order, we donned our gum boots and, with 
the sun an hour high, started out for an evening 
shoot; my host and I going in one direction, the 
hired man and the boys in another. Selecting 
points where the flight seemed thickest, we squat- 
ted in dense bunches of tules and commenced 
banging away. I thought I had seen pretty good 
flights of water fowl among the Minnesota lakes, 
but I had never before enjoyed such sport as this. 
Our greatest trouble was not in finding something 
to shoot, but in retrieving the great birds that 
same flopping down in the water on all sides of 
us. Ten minutes after sunset we stopped shoot- 
ing, lest the flash of our guns should spoil our 
next day’s sport. Then came the lugging of game 
intocamp. All kinds of water fowl had been fly- 
ing, but I had shot nothing but ‘“‘honkers” and 
‘«speckle breasts,” and had sixteen of them at my 
feet. My host, who had devoted his attention to 
spoonbills and mallards, had bagged twenty-one 
birds. We had goose fried between slices of bacon 
for supper, with bread, butter and coffee, and 
after an hour spent in smoking and spinning hunt- 
ing yarns, we rolled up in our blankets and tried 
tosleep. But for my part the incessant quacking 
of ducks and the shrill squawk of geese rang in 
my ears all night long and kept me awake most of 
the time. 

We breakfasted early and were at our stands 
before sunrise the next morning. The wind blew 
as strong as ever, keeping the birds close to the 
ground in their flight, and we had better shooting; 
if possible, than the night before. The geese flew 
thickest about nine or ten o’clock, when hundreds 
of flocks came in from the grain fields for many 
miles around, to drink and bathe, and rest during 
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the middle of the day upon the shallow ponds. 
They would not light here and there upon the first 
water they came to, but hovered about in large 
flocks until some bold gander flopped down into a 
pond, when every goose within sight or hearing 
immediately steered for the same spot. Unless 
disturbed, in course of an hour there would be 
enough geese in that pond to cover acres of water, 
and as they came circling down from a great 
height, they looked like a cloud of great leaves 
carried downward instead of upward by a mon- 
strous whirlwind. Two-thirds of them were white 
geese and not worth shooting, but there were 
enough gray geese, brant and ducks to keep us 
very busy cramming shells into our guns while 
the morning flight lasted. The hired man and the 
boys brought in their share of game, and when 
we started home that afternoon, we had over a 
hundred birds in the wagon. The boys were not 
very good wing shots but managed to hold up 
their end by sneaking up to a small pond sur- 
rounded by thick willows, where the geese were 
lighting by the hundred, and making a great pot- 
shot; their four barrels, two on the water and two 
as the birds rose, killing no less than nineteen 
geese and brant. 

It may seem incredible to those who have never 
visited California, but wild geese are so numerous 
in the great grain-growing sections of the State, 
that, if the large ranches did not employ men to 
“herd” them off the fields, acres of grain would 
be pulled up by the roots in a single moonlight 
night. These goose-herders carry long-range rifles 
and ride about on horseback; firing upon and put- 
ting to flight the flocks as they begin to light upon 
the fields. Just after a long spell of north wind, 
when they can be shot so readily, the San Fran- 
cisco market is so flooded with geese that pot- 
hunters often receive barely enough for their 
consignments to pay express charges and com- 
missions. 








The Bluebird and the Wood-Thrush. 


ALFRED H. PETERS. 
— —— 

I have never been able to make the choice of my 
favorite bird, between the bluebird and the wood- 
thrush. The wood-thrush surpasses all of our 
other birds in gracefulness of figure as well as in 
quality of song—one of the sweetest strains upon 
earth. His plumage also is a rare combination of 
neutral colors, and his bearing, while reserved, is 
at the same time affable and gracious, provided he 
be not unduly disturbed. He is a model of fineness 
and delicacy among birds, whether you regard his 
song, his carriage or his color. He stops with us 
only about four months of the year, during the 
last two of which his voice, excepting a sharp 
click of alarm, is for the most part silent. Like 
the other insect-feeders, his sojourn in Northern 
latitudes ends before the coming of frost. Like 
the thresher, the bobolink and most of the other 
rarer songsters, he is an early summer bird. 

The bluebird’s song is a low warble, and when 
upon the wing at migrating times, a single note—a 
note of unspeakable cheer — the first bird-voice 
heard in the spring, and the last one heard in the 
fall; the same note in both seasons, often coming, 
as it were, from out the sky, as the bird unséen 
wings his flight high dn air. The bluebird is a 
hardy and virile bird, though gentle and social 
withal, of simple and unaffected demeanor, like a 
gallant blue-coated sailor, home from a long cruise. 
He is the bird of Indian summer, no less than of 
early spring. We hear him and think of him most 
during his times of passage, yet he is with us from 
the reddening of the swamp-maple to the blossom- 
ing of the witch-hazel—as much time as he can 
possibly get in between the going and coming of 
winter. 

The habits of both these birds in one respect, 
according to my observation, appear to have 
undergone a decided change. In my boyhood the 
bluebird was largely a domestic bird, nesting 
often in the cavities of decayed fruit trees and in 
bird-cots around country villages after the manner 
of wrens and martins. At the same time the 
wood-thrush was known to me only as a wood 
bird, seldom or never seen about human habita- 
tions, except, it might be, retired ones in the 
vicinity of timber or coppice. But of late years 
the bluebird has betaken himself to places less 
frequented. To see or to hear him, except during 
his times of passage, one must now go to the more 
distant orchards and uplands. On the other hand, 
the wood-thrushes sing all through June, among 








the trees of the market town, which is now my 
home, it being no exaggeration to say that they 
are next in number to the robins. The departure 
of the bluebird from his former haunts has been 
attributed to the presence of the English sparrow. 
The wood-thrush, undoubtedly, seeks the society 
of man for the protection thereby obtained against 
owls, squirrels and other woodland enemies. To 
find this fair habitant of the woods in the midst of 
a city was to me at first as great a surprise as it 
was a delight, and were my own city the only one 
thus favored, I should regard it as possessing a 
very superior attraction as a place of residence. 





A Great Puzzle Repeated. 


—< > 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS’ 
WORTH OF PRIZES. 

First Prize.—A_ splendid safety bicycle, one of the 
best standard makes, cushion tire, all improve- 
ments, Price $135.00. 

Other Prizes.—2. A World typewriter, $8; 3. Ameri- 
can telescope, $3; 4, Florence plush toilet set, $2; 
5,a gentleman’s shaving set, $2; and twenty-five 
more prizes, worth $1 each. 

This offer was made in the January number, and 
the time for answering the puzzles was limited to 
February ist. This time proved too short, and we 
have had so many complaints about it that we 
have decided to republish them, and give a longer 
time in which to work them out. The prizes will 
be awarded for the most perfect lists of answers 
received in this office before nine o’clock, on the 
morning of May 15, 1892. If there should be more 
than one perfect list, the first prize will be 
awarded to the one which presents the neatest 
appearance in every respect. Mistakes in spell- 
ing will be counted as errors, and, in considering 
tied lists, special attention will be paid to the 
arrangement and writing of the same. No two 
answers will be allowed to the same puzzle; that 
is, contestants must not say the answer is this or 
that, as answers of that kind will be thrown out 
entirely, even though one of them might be right. 
Contestants may get help from any one they please 
on the puzzles, but no two lists will be received 
from the same family. All who have already sent 
in lists will have the privilege of sending in 
revised lists, or they may let those stand as their 
answers. If you send another list, say it is to take 
the place of the one already sent. All letters for 
this contest must be addressed to the Puzzle Editor, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52-54 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 

1.—ANAGRAM. 


A truth for farmers: 
Woods I guy, I do not sigh 
Alone for unfledged bliss ; 
Oak oar grasp I, love water, 
Try win this. 
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A fact for farmers. 
3.—CHARADE. 

My first has slain thousands. 

My second lighted millions. 

And my whole is the best of my last, which you 
all hope to get. 7 

4.—ENIGMATICAL ACROSTIC. 

The letters are represented either by numbers or 

the letter X. 
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From 1 to 10 is a kind of fowl. 

From 2 to 11 is a sacrifice. 

From 3 to 12 is a fine fruit. 

From 4 to 13 is a fragrant plant. 

From 5 to 14 is a substitute. 

From 6 to 15 is a favorable opportunity. 
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From 7 to 16 is a preservative against contagious 
diseases. 

From 8 to 17 is contention. 

From 9 to 18 is discernment. 

From 1 to 9 and from 19 to 20 is a fact that farmers 
should know. 

5.—COMPARATIVES. 

To depart, blood; an animal, an entrance; part 
of a fish, to shout; help, a girl’s name; a winter 
prodnet, a product of night; an animal, to quail. 
Take one letter from each word and find what we 
are wishing for. 

Example.—A stain, comparative terrible; answer, 
dye, dire. 

CHAT. 

The answers to the Seventy Noted Americans 
Puzzle will be given in the May number at which 
time the prize awards will also be announced, and 
we will publish a complete list of those who have 
sent in perfect answers. 

C. M. W., Ills.: We only answer questions in the 
chat which will interest all puzzle contestants. 
If you desire any special information it will be 
given by the ‘Puzzle Editor,” if a stamp is 
enclosed for the answer. 

I. M., Col.: The Puzzle Solver will be sent to any 
ad@ress, on receipt of ten cents, by the “‘ Puzzle 
Editor.” 

W.N., N. Y.: Questions for the “ Puzzle Editor” 
must be written on a separate sheet from the list 
of answers. 
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Roy’s Egg Thief. 
CLARISSA POTTER. 
—_ 

Roy has the care of the hens. He gives them 
plenty of fresh food and water, keeps their house 
and nest boxes clean, and in the winter months, 
when the snow covers the ground, he sees that his 
hens have plenty of gravel and lime and cracked 
bone. Their dusting bins he keeps filled with 
road dust and dry ashes. Every night Roy writes 
in his “ hen diary” how many eggs he has gathered 
that day and how many he has sold. When a brood 
of chickens hatch, he makes a note of it in this 
diary. Roy’s mamma pays him two cents a dozen 
for all the eggs that he gathers; half price for 
eracked ones, and frozen ones not to be counted. 
He gives his hens such good care, that two cents 
a dozen counts up fast. 

Last winter, when eggs were worth three cents 
each, and Roy kept a close watch that none should 
freeze, he found somebody was stealing his eggs. 
He would discover his laying hens on their nests, 
but, when they were off, no eggs were to be found. 
Roy’s mamma thought a weazel or a skunk stole 
the eggs, so she told him to hide himself in the 
hen pen and watch. 

The next forenoon Roy carried into the hen- 
house an empty sugar barrel with little lookout 
holes cut in it. He hid himself in the barrel, 
pulled a board over its top and watched the nest 
boxes in which were laying hens. By and by a 
hen flew off with loud cackles. Roy knew a nice, 
fresh egg was in the nest. He sharply watched 
for a sneaking skunk or a slinking weazel, but 
none came. Roy soon noticed that Mottle-wings 
was picking her way toward the empty nest. She 
didn’t go straight to the nest, but pecked at this 
and that along the flcor. 

“She acted as sly and meeching-like as the 
thief she is,” Roy afterwards told his mamma, 
“tipping up her head and looking right and left, 
to make sure no one was there to see her. Then 
she hopped into the nest, picked a hole in the 
shell and gobbled down that egg in a hurry.” 

Roy watched Mottle-wings until he had seen her 
hop into two more nests where eggs had just been 
laid and eat them. He now knew who was the 


| egg thief. 


Grandpa said: ‘Make a chicken pie of her; 
nothing else will cure her; but Roy’s mamma 
said: “Let us try a dose of pepper.” 

She pricked a hole in each end of an egg and 
blew out its inside. Then she filled the shell with 
equal parts of corn meal and cayenne pepper and 
pasted bits of cloth over the holes. Roy put the 
egg where Mottle-wings would be sure to find it: 

She was so eager to steal it, she filled her crop 
and throat and eyes with pepper before she knew 
it was not a nice egg to eat. 

Mottle-wings sneezed and choked and clawed 
and whirled about like a crazy hen. She never 


forgot how that pepper smarted, and afterwards 
was always glad to let the eggs alone. 
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Southwestern Kansas. 

Last year was a very bountiful and successful 
one to Kansas farmers, yet there are few, if any of 
us, Who cannot look back and see where and how 
better results could have been obtained by better 


management. I believe with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST that we may learn many lessons 
from our mistakes Among the most serious 
items of loss is the neglect of costly farm imple- 
ments and machinery. Not less than four-fifths 
of the headers and binders used in harvesting the 
erops in this county, last year, are now standing 
out of doors. Besides, there are plows, harrows, 
drills, cultivators and mowers still lying where 
they were last used. The sun and drying winds of 
our climate are very hard on machinery. 

Many of us attempted too much last year, and 
got behind with our work. The autumu rains 
eaught a great deal of wheat in the shock, where 
some of it bleached and some sprouted. Now, 
instead of grading No. 2 or No. 3, it is No. 4, or 
“rejected.” That means a loss of ten to twenty 
eentsa bushel. Wheat sown in September covered 
the ground in December with a thick, green mat, 
affording excellent pasturage, which was in ready 
demand at a dollar an acre per month. Three- 
fourths of our farmers lost this, by seeding in 
November. Several of my neighbors came to me 
last fall and bought hogs to siaughter for their 
own consumption. Every one of them had thrown 
away house slops, melons and damaged grain 
enough to have fattened theirown meat. Among 
our cows are many barren and others which are 
hard to winter, and we resolved tosellthem. Butin 
July, when they were fat, we neglected it, and so 
we are carrying them through another winter— 
feeding them at an actual loss of the food, plus 
the interest on the money they would have sold 
forinsummer. These are a few of the items of 
loss which eat up the profits—‘‘the little foxes 
that spoil the vines.” 

W. V. JACKSON, Comanche Co., Kans. 
= 
Cheap Living in Brazil. 

There is no other country in the tropics where 
life can be sustained with as little effort as in 
Brazil. If ten acres are enough in the temperate 
zone, one more than suffices here. Any negro with 
a bamboo cabin thatched with palm leafs ean 
scratch with a hoe a small patch behind his clump 
of bananas and raise a ecrup of mandioca or manioce 
which will keep his family alive. This is a crop 
which can be produced abundantly and without 
cultivation on the poorest soil. It supplies the 
chief food of the natives. Three acres will pro- 
duce 20,000 pounds of tapioca, worth at least $600. 
Half an acre, with the most indifferent cultiva- 
tion, will feed the largest family. If a few banana 
trees and a mango are back of the cabin and a 
corner is reserved for pineapples and another for 
black beans, even a quarter acre will suffice for 
feeding the family, with frequent renewals of the 
mandioea crop. Then the negro can have a small 
herd of goats grazing on the roadside at all hours, 
and their skins, when shipped toa foreign market, 
will yield him a store of spending money for 
cigarettes and strong drink on feast days. In 
countries like Brazil, which are tenanted by thou- 
sands of poor and indolent families, mandioca and 
goats answer the requirements for prolonging life 
indefinitely. Sometimes the cultivation of the 
mandioca is dispensed with as too laborious! The 
negro, if he have a few goats grazing among the 
rocks on the seashore, is contented and knows that 
he can keep the wolf from the door without labor. 

N. ORDI, Bahia, Brazil. 
—— 
Making the Desert Bloom. 

Many years ago when the great West was an 
unknown region, a barren waste inhabited by 
wild tribes of Indians, a large party of Mormons 
penetrated its depths in order to find a place in 
which to build up their peculiar religion free from 
all persecution. In their journeys they came to 
the great Salt Lake. Itis wonderful that they had 
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the perseverance to settle there and try to make a 
home. Nothing but religious enthusiasm and wise 
leadership can account for their choice. 

They founda broad valley in the mountains filled 
with a great lake of salt water utterly unfit for 
any use. The area of the lake was 2,000 square 
miles, but the effects of its waters extend far on 
all sides, producing salt marshes and alkaline 
plains. All around the lake, to the very mountain 
base, extended a barren plateau nearly 7,500 feet 
above sea level. The rainfall of the region was 
utterly unequal to raise any form of vegetation 
except the scanty and hardy vegetation of the 
plateau. There they settled and began to build a 
city which is now the prettiest city west of the 
Mississippi, and to make farms which have trans- 
formed this once barren desert into the garden 
spot of the continent. They did this miracle by 
means of irrigation, using for their water supply 
a fresh water stream which empties into the lake 
from the high mountains of the neighborhood. 

Of recent years the Mormons have attracted 
much attention, and their home on the great Salt 
Lake has become noted. The development of 
their farms is an example of what can be done in 
many similar regions of the West by combined 
labor, thrift,and wisdom. Small capital is needed, 
the main necessity being intelligent codperation. 
There is a great field in the future for similar 
combined efforts. 

T. Ross, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
a 
Montana Field Crops. 

Hay is one of Montana’s most important natural 
products, and stockmen cut as much as a thousand 
tons each in some localities last season, all of an 
excellent quality. Wheat growing, until recently, 
has received little attention, and most of the grain 
was of poor quality, but with the introduction of 
Seotch fife a grain has been marketed that could 
scarcely be excelled, a flour being made from it 
fully equal to the best shipped in from Minne- 
apolis and other famous milling centers. The 
yield of 1891 varied, from 35 to 60 bushels per acre, 
according to locality, and much of the grain 
ranked as “No.1 Hard.” Oats have always been 
a favorite and leading crop. They yielded all the 
way from 40 up to 100 bushels per acre last year. 
One grower claimed to have obtained 129 bushels 
per acre on asmall field. White Russian oats are 
almost the only variety grown, being plump and 
heavy and well adapted to our climate. Consid- 
erable sweet corn of the taller varieties was grown 
last year, but usually the dwarf Minnesota corn, 
alone, matures early enough to be of any value. 
Squashes, and tomatoes also, turned out well in 
favorable situations, but the season is rather too 
short for any of these to develop to their best 
with certainty. Potatoes, like other crops here, 
are rarely treated to any kind of fertilizer, chemi- 
eal or barnyard, yet they yield from 200 to 400 
bushels per acre, and frequently good, solid speci- 
mens, weighing from two to three pounds each, 
are brought to market in considerable quantities. 
The favorite varieties are Early Rose, White Star 
and Burbank Seedling. Beets have never been 
grown to great extent, there being little demand 
for them. They do well in rather sandy loam, 
even in a comparatively dry season, and attain to 
a good size. One specimen of sugar beet exhibited 
recently weighed 24 pounds. The cabbage and 
eauliflower, when receiving sufficient moisture, 
are wonderfully adapted to our soil and climate. 
The finest quality of cabbage is being brought to 
market in such abundance that it can scarcely be 
disposed of at any price. Many fine specimens, 
perfect in every respect, and weighing from 15 
to 25 pounds, have been grown without fertilizers. 
The Drumhead varietiés are well liked, and are 
probably grown more than any others. 

ROBERT 8S. WILLIAMS, Cascade Co., Montana. 
> 


Charming Fresno County. 

While the raisin industry may be called the 
king of the horticultural field of Fresno county, 
all kinds of citrons and other fruits, berries, 
melons, pumpkins, vegetables, everlasting meads 
of verdant alfalfa and broad fields of golden wheat 
are produced here. Fresno county has an irriga- 
tion system well inaugurated, but the water is 
only used for the vines, fruit trees and alfalfa. 
A large area of the valley portion of the county 
has become subirrigated, or, in other words, the 
surface water which has been run over the land 
fora number of years, has settled and filled the 
whole subterranean strata. In many places the 
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fruit trees and grapevines have been killeq 
by their rootlets being submerged in water, ang 
there are many nice meres which have filleq 
low depressions simply from the filling up from 
below. The water is derived from the Sierra 
Nevada Mountain which joins us and lies just 
at our east, and looms up as a grand sentinel with 
a continual robe of white during the whole year, 
This land is too phenomenal to fully realize its 
marvels, and bards have failed to portray its 
mysteries. 

JAMES E. DONNELL, Mount Ararat, Raniho, Ca). 

—<— 


The Sappodilla in the Bahamas. 


The Giant Sappodilla grows on a handsome, 
thickly-leafed tree, resembling in general appear- 
ance our thrifty chestnut tree, and bears fruit as 
large and luscious as our Duchess pear. The 
Dwarf variety has a dense foliage, and yields 
enormously. The fruit is clustered in bunches 
like the crab-apple, or cherry, and averages in 
size with the large egg-plum. The fruits of both 
sorts are oblong and smooth, the pale green skin 
is rough, as if it had been dusted over with gritty 
brown sand, giving it the appearance of an Irish 
kidney potato, and rendering it disagreeable to 
handle. Asin the orange, the meat of the sappo- 
dilla lies in clean sections, but moistened by a 
sweet liquid, is less adhesive, the quarters cleaving 
apart of themselves,the instant the peel is removed. 
Between the quarters, lie a half dozen flat, black, 
shining seeds, oval in form, and nearly an inch in 
length. 

To be appreciated, the sappodilla must be eaten 
at the acme of ripeness. When the least under- 
ripe it exudes a thin, sticky, milky liquid, and is 
puckery and unpalatable; overripe, it is pithy 
and juiceless. As the fruit is bountifully prolific, 
and peculiarly sweet and nourishing, the colored 
natives subsist almost wholly upon it during the 
season. It is not a favorite with transient visitors 
to the Bahamas, but to those who have acquired a 
taste for it, there is among the many fruits grown 
in the West Indies, none more delicious than a 
perfectly ripened, freshly gathered sappodilla. It 
is a deprivation to Northern countries that the 
sappodilla will not bear transportation. 

GORHAM SILVER, Nassau, Bahama Islands. 
—_ 
Farming Near the North Pole. 

Our methods of farming are not strictly in 
accordance with science. Although we find many 
valuable hints in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
climatic conditions and local considerations 
require us to adopt special methods. As to the 
fertility of our soil, and the suitability of the 
climate for raising all the hardy varieties of grain 
and vegetables, there can be no doubt. In twelve 
years we have only failed of good crops once, while 
most of them have been exceptionally heavy. 
With the most ordinary cultivation, we grow from 
two to four hundred bushels of potatoes, and 
upward, per acre. The heaviest potato that I 
have weighed was three and one-fourth pounds, 
and, from three pounds of Early Rose seed, I dug 
six hundred and seventy-two pounds of sound 
potatoes. 

Last season I weighed a turnip, that had had 
only ordinary field culture, without fertilizing, 
which weighed twenty-two pounds ten ounces. I 
afterward picked up four more that brought up the 
weight, with the first one, to ninety-three anda halt 
pounds. We have always been obliged to tread 
out our grain with horses or cattle, and the net 
results have not been what they would with a good 
thresher, yet we have, even in this way, obtaineda 
fair yield per acre. We have had a steam saw and 
grist mill since 1886, and this year we have a steam 
thresher. Before the introduction of machinery, 
flour was not to be obtained for less than forty to 
fifty dollars per barrel, and was to be had only in 
the most limited quantities; now it has become, 48 
elsewhere, a household staple. 

E. J. LAWRENCE, Peace River, Canada. 
- —— 
It Pays to Paint. 

One of my neighbors was obliged to sell. His 
farm was worth twenty-five hundred dollars, and 
that was the price asked for it. The buildings 
were-comparatively new, but they appeared old 
owing to the lack of paint. They were painted 
when built, but not since, and had a dreary, 
weather-beaten appearance. The house had had 
bright green blinds, but the blinds not wrecked 
by the wind were dilapidated and yellow. The 
land was good, a little worn, but needed only 
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fertilizers to give it new life. But the highest 
price offered for the place was fifteen hundred 
dollars. He was in despair; the place was worth 
more, but he needed the money and must have it. 
While he was considering the offer one of his 
neighbors drove up. 

“Well, John, how do you get on selling the 
place?” 7 

“Got to sell for fifteen hundred. 
offered.” 

“You ought to get twenty-five—every cent of it. 
Now, I'll tell you how you can get that ten hun- 
dred, or a good part of it. Paint the house and 
parn, and get a new set of green blinds for the 
house, and touch up the fence.” 

“But ’ve no money.” 

«Don’t need any. Get trusted for the paint, add 
the paint to the price of the farm, and hold on till 
you get your price.” 

“He held on till he sold the place for twenty-eight 
hundred dollars. 
G. A. STOCKES, Providence Co., R. I. 


That’s all ’m 


oe 
Prospecting for Gold, 
Prospecting for gold is constantly going on, in 
the Selkirk Mountains especially; and in the 
valley of the Fraser River—that El Dorado of 
earlier settlers—even at the present time washing 
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American capital is going heavily into 
Cuban sugar production. During the last six 
months every incoming steamer has_ brought 
improved machinery, and many sugar estates 
have changed hands. Representatives of New 
York syndicates are taking up permanent resi- 
dence in the island. The signs of the American- 
ization ot Cuba are multiplying on every side. 
‘* AGRICULTURIST READER,” Matanzas, Cuba. 


wharves. 


—_ 
Tropical Fruits for South Florida. 

There is a long list of tropical fruits that mature 
only at certain seasons of the year. Prom- 
inent among these may be named the mango, to 
those who know it in its perfection the best fruit 
of the world. The tree itself is one of the most 
striking objects of the tropics for either grove or 
lawn. In August and September the avocado pear 
gives us its rich egg-like pulp, a real treasure. 
To these we may add, the ti-ep or egg-fruit, the 
mammee, sapota-mammee apple, cashew nut, and 
the tamarind. Then we come to that strange 
group of fruits, always so much prized by the 
dwellers of the tropics, and too delicate both in 
tree and fruit for any but a tropical home, viz., 
the anonas; first, the sugar apple, like a mass of 
sweetened cream wrapped in its tender green 
scales, and Jamaica apple, the custard apple. and 








to the cold winter weather. In the mountainous 
parts of Arizona, very choice apples are grown, 
and in time extensive orchards of this fruit will 
be planted. 

In the growing of alfalfa, and in the breeding of 
hogs and cattle, Arizona has a splendid future. 
Alfalfa yields enormous crops, and grows during 
the greater part of the year with astonishing 
vigor, five or six crops of hay being often cut. All 
fruit, grain and vegetables must be irrigated. 
The soil is loose and rather porous or ashy, so 
much so in some localities that it is impossible to 
obtain water enough forirrigation. The continued 
irrigation makes the ground soft, and horses, 
though large, are too logy, while their feet are 
too soft for good roadsters. All wheat and corn 
must be irrigated, and wheat that is irrigated is 
not so good as that grown on dry lands. So dis- 
tinetly is this recognized that California wheat 
commands a higher price than the Arizona wheat, 
and flour from the dry wheat is worth 50 cents 
more per hundred pounds. Barley is, however, 
unsurpassed, and this grain yields large crops. 
Potatoes raised in Salt River Valley are hardly fit 
to eat, so that the bulk of the potatoes used is 
brought from Southern California or from Salt 
Lake. Cabbage does fairly well, and so do beets, 
carrots, turnips, etc. 

The hills of Arizona are unsurpassed in many 





the river bed is carried 
on by Chinamen. The 
ground, however, has 
peen well sifted, and 
what remains of the 
precious metal is hard- 
ly tempting enough for 
more ambitious spirits, 
though I have seen 
isolated cases where 
sluices have been erect- 
ed along the river bank 
and controlled by white 
men. The magnificient 
waterway also. yields 
an enormous quantity 
of fish, and salmon 
canneries, at conven- 
ient points, distribute 
this article of food to 
all parts of the world. 
Indians and Chinamen 
are both engaged in the 
eateh. The terminus of 
the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad at Vancouver, 
has gathered around it 
within the last few 
years alarge town with 
enterprising inhabi- 
tants. Previously Port 
Moody, at the head of 
Buzzard Inlet had been 
the terminus; how, 
however, this town has 
very little importance. 
All around the shores 
of the Inlet, sawmills are in operation, and vessels 
of all sizes load with lumber for European and 
other ports. Vancouver has easy communication 
with Victoria, the capital, and is the starting point 
for the Trans-Pacific and Australasian linés. 
Steamers also proceed to Puget Sound ports. 
Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, is the coaling sta- 
tion for the fleet, and the output from this port 
is large enough to, and indeed does, furnish Cali- 
fornia and other Southern States with its useful 
commodity. EDMUND PARKER Vancouver, B. C. 
oo 
Heavy Shipments of Sugar from Cuba. 
The shipments of sugar from Cuba to the United 
States this season are the largest which have ever 
been known. All the works in Cienfuegos, 
Matanzas and other manufacturing centers have 
been in operation night and day since the begin- 
ning of October, and the product is now moving 
northward by every outgoing steamer and sailing 
vessel. The shipments during the last three 
months of 1891 are estimated to have exceeded 
those of a correspondiig period of the previous 
year, by at least $5,000,000. The sugar is brought 
from the boiling-works by railway and mule to 
the wharves and is carried out by lighters to 
steamers and vessels anchored in the harbor. 
In order to protect the sugar from extreme heat, 
the lighters are covered with canvas awnings. The 
shipping facilities at Matanzas are inferior to those 
of Cienfuegos on the south side of the island, 
where steamers can be loaded directly from the 
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the soursop. The latter, to many, the best of all 
the anonas, and the tree itself, so tender as to 
suffer by a temperature that approaches frost. 
Such are some of the fruits of our Florida home. 
The choicest treasures of the hothouse here 
rejoice in an open air culture. It is not easy to 
measure the possibilities of a region where the 
most delicate treasures of the floral kingdom 
grow side by side with the most choice of the 
semi-tropical fruits as well as those of the torrid 
zone. E. GALE, Dade Co., Florida. 
—a- 
Agriculture in Arizona. 


The real agricultural section of Arizona lies in 
what is known as the Salt River country. This 
includes a greater area than the valley itself, and 
may, in round numbers, be estimated at 190 miles 
long by 40 miles wide, thus including parts of the 
Gila Valley, Salt River Valley and one or two other 
streams. The northern parts of the Territory are 
rougher and more mountainous, they contain 
some small and fertile tracts, but they are not so 
well adapted to fruit growing as the region 
referred to. 

The apricot ripens two weeks earlier than in 
California, but it lacks size and flavor. Tlie 
peaches are a little earlier than in California, but 
the trees die young. It is thought that it is due to 
alkali in the soil, the grape succeeds best of all 
fruits, but it will never compete with the California 
grape for shipping on account of its small size. 
The citrus fruits do not thrive in perfection, owing 
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for the hot climate, 





sections for grazing, 
but sheep are not prof- 
itable on account of the 
thorny underbrush 
which pulls off the 
wool. There is hardly 
enough mutton raised 
to meet the local de- 
mand. Cattle do well 
and winter easily with- 
out being fed hay. 
Figs, grapes, apricots 
and peaches ripen 
early. One disadvan- 
tage of high tempera- 
ture in summer, is to 
cause the peach to 
ripen upon one side 
while the other is still 
green. Snow falls ac- 
cording to the altitude, 
but even upon the high 
mountains it is not 
deep, and grass grows 
to the very top of the 
hills. The rivers flow 
mostly in deep cafions, 
thus making irrigation 
in many places impos- 
sible, yet irrigation is 
needed to insure good 
crops The extensive 
irrigation works that 
have been undertaken 
during the past few 
years will work marvel- 
ous changes in Arizona 
combined with an abun- 
dance of water will produce immense crops, 
When these canals are all completed, the pro- 
ductive area will be greatly increased, and the 
yield of alfalfa will support great numbers of 
cattle, horses and sheep. While Arizona may never 
rank with some of the other Pacific States in pro- 
ductiveness, yet as the quantity of water for 
irrigation is increased, her arable land will be 
extended, and thousands of acres of What is now 
called desert lands, will then be made to produce 
fine crops of wheat, corn, alfalfa and fruit. 
S 8. BOYNTON, Pima Co., Arizona. 
——— 
South African Cereals. 

The upland regions of South Africa are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the cultivation of wheat and 
every kind of cereals. The Transvaal grows some 
of the finest wheat in the world, and was awarded 
a prize at Paris Exhibition of 1867. The Boers 
grow sufficient for their own consumption, and 
under the stimulus which the gold industry is 
giving to the country they will gradually be 
drawn to extend the area of cultivation, and in 
this way one source of wealth will give birth to 
another. The cereal, which is universally grown 
from Capetown to Cairo, is maize or mealies; it 
forms the staple diet of all native tribes. Owing 
to the quick growth which is characteristic of 
Africa, it is only necessary to plant half the 
amount of seed per acre to that planted in colder 
climates. ANNIE RUSSELL, Natal, S. A. 
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FARMING IN F FOREIGN LANDS. 


There are 223 beet-sugar factories in European 
Russia. : 

A hop picking machine has been invented in 
Australia. 

New Zealand flax is being successfuly grown on 
the Azores. 

The cotton industry is attracting attention in 
Queensland. 

One out of every seven landowners in Great 
Britain is a woman. 

In Kent, England, 30,000 people are engaged in hop 
picking during the season. 

In Germany, budding and grafting are taught in 
the national country schools. 

Rust has done some damage to wheat in Tas- 
mania, owing to wet weather. 

Sixty American Merino sheep have recently been 
shipped, via London, to Sydney. 

The export fruit trade of Jamaica increased fror 
$250,000 in 1880 to $5,000,000 in 1890. 

Tomato rot is successfully kept in check in India 
by the use of Bordeaux mixture. 

Great Britain has 150,000 acres of orchard, an 
increase*of 50,000 acres within 20 years. 

In Manchooria, China, are large dog farms, the 
dogs being fed for the value of the skins. 

In Mauritius there are over 250,000 Indians, most 
of whom are coolies working on the sugar estates. 

Tobacco is being largely grown at Cape Colony, 
and experiments are being made there in cotton 
eulture. 

A single shipment of butter from Victoria for 
England consisted of 9,000 cases weighing 235 tons, 
and valued at $125,000. 

Cape Colony possesses 1,500,000 head of cattle, 
14,500,000 sheep. 5,200,000 goats, 300,000 horses, 65,000 
mules and 150,000 ostriches. 

Large and deep peat beds exist in the Falkland 
islands. They are formed entirely of roots and 
stems of a species of crowberry. 

The Victorian government proposes to adopt a 
system whereby all butter exported, will bear a 
government brand on the packages. 

Choice poultry is being imported into Natal, 
especially Light Brahmas, Indian and Pile game, 
Black Spanish and Silver Dorkings. 

Exports of coal from New South Wales were 
valued at $6,596,455 in 1889, and at $4,935,865 in 1850. 
The decrease was due to the great strike. 

A Ceylon tea grower has been investigating 
Southern California in regard to its adaptability 
for tea culture, and was favorably impressed. 

In Newfoundland, the pine, spruce, birch, juniper, 
aspen, mountain ash and larch furnish plenty of 
timber for the lumber trade and for shipbuilding. 

French makers of Gruyére cheese feel the com- 
petition from importations of the same grade of 
cheese manufactured in Canada and the United 
States. 

The vineyards along the border between Vic- 
toria and New South Wales were badly frost- 
bitten, and the vintage of 1892 will be materially 
reduced. 

The most important industries of Cape Colony 
are diamond and copper mining, wool growing 
and ostrich farming. Wool growing is the most 
important. 

Malta is famous for its flowers, and its fauna is 
almost entirely European. The chief products 
are cotton, corn, oranges, melons, potatoes, figs 
and grapes. 

Ceylon coffee used to bring the highest price in 
the London market, but a fungus ruined the 
coffee crops which are now superseded by tea 
plantations. . 

Agriculture occupies the attention of the bulk of 
the population in Cyprus, the chief products being 
grain, locust beans, sesame, cotton, olives, silk, 
fruit and wine. 

Canada exported in 1891, agricultural products 
to the value of $13,666,858, and forestry products 
worth $24,282,015. New Brunswick’s lumber 
exports were one-sixth as much. 

Grass seed is a nuisance in parts of New South 
Wales. It is injurious to the mouths of horses and 
cattle, and has destroyed the first crop of lucern. 
The worst seed is that of the barley grass. 

New Zealand has 207,000 cows, and produced, in 
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1891, 16,310,000 pounds of butter and 6,976,000 pounds 
of cheese. This was more than double its product 
in 1881, and 50 per cent. more than five years pre- 
vious, showing avery rapid development of the 
dairy industry. 

The quantity of coffee exported from Nicaragua 
in the last ten years has increased from 12,000,000 
to 19,800,000 pounds annually, mostly to Europe. 
One acre produces about 500 pounds of coffee. 

Silk culture will soon be attempted in Jamaica, 
and efforts are being made to establish essence 
distilleries, so as to utilize the perfumery of the 
magnificent and varied flowers grown on the 
island. ; : 

Codperative farming is suggested in Scotland, 
the idea being to rent farm lands on long leases in 
preference to buying them. Itis thought this can 
be done with a capital of $50 per acre to stock and 
start the farm. 

The area suitable for the growth of cocoa in 
Ceylon, is limited according to soil. Between 1886 
and 1891, the quantity exported has not increased 
by 50 tons, and a total annual product of 1,000 tons 
will be an outside limit. 

Imports of eggs into New South Wales have been: 


Year Dozen Value 
eee 288,694 $ 64,045 
a 522,902 121,430 
| ree 370,093 83,420 
a 681,853 162,455 


Queensland exported 32,629,000 pounds of Wool in 
1891, being 13,430,000 pounds more than in 1890. This 
colony also exported 5,340 tons of frozen meat in 
1891, a gain of 2,318 tons over 1890. There were also 
shipments of 1,130 tons of preserved meats. 

From the Gambia there are 20,000 tons of ground 
nuts annually exported, mostly to Marseilles, 
where the oil is extracted. Rice, cotton, maize 
and a grain known as Xous are also largely grown 
in Gambia, and the rubber tree is now being 
extensively cultivated. 

A colonial butter factory at Berry, N. S. W., re- 
ceived 84,457 gallons of milk in one month, yielding 
31,253 pounds of butter, which sold for 18 cents per 
pound. Farmers were paid five and one-half cents 
per gallon of milk, and it required 26 pounds of 
milk to make one of butter. 

India will require from 1,500 to 2,000 horses for 
military purposes during the next season, 1892-93. 
Most horses used by the English army in India are 
imported from Australia, and cost from $500 
upwards, making an annual expenditure for this 
purpose alone of about $1,000,000. 

Eighteen dairy lectures in one county of Scotland 
were attended by over 1,600 people. No less than 
250 people competed in the examinations for 
prizes, and the Royal Northern Agricultural 
Society claimed that no work undertaken for 
many years previously had done so much good. 


At Bremerhaven, in Germany, American cattle 
are admitted on condition that nofification of 
their landing be previously made to some compe- 
tent medical authority at the port of entrance. 
But all cattle, except those for breeding purposes, 
are isolated four weeks at the cost of the owner. 

The Ayrshire Agricultural Association has held 
29 annual cheese fairs. The last season was 
unsatisfactory owing to a diminished yield and 
an increased cost for feeding stuffs, these two 
causes combined being equal to fully a half year’s 
rent. The entries at the last fair included 452 
cheese and 271 butter exhibits. 


The New England district in New South Wales, 
bordering the coast between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, Australia, is decidedly progressive. It is 
a fertile tract, at present devoted mainly to fruit 
growing. There is room for a population of a 
million, and efforts are being made to erect co- 
operative dairies, bacon factories, meat freezing, 
cold storage and fruit preserving works on a large 
seale. 


The suggestion is made in Queensland to encour- 
age the breeding of marsupials, and not to ¢exter- 
minate them. A sheep ranch that will carry 20,000 
sheep would carry 30,000 kangaroos, and there 
would be no deaths from cold or loss of mothers as 
inlambing. American buyers pay $50 per dozen 
for kangaroo skins delivered in Australia. 


- Shorthorns in England are depreciating in value. 
For 10 years, ending 1890, the annual average of 
sales of Shorthorn stock was 39, the total number 
sold was 1,731, and the average price paid was 
$172.29 per head. In 1891, the average price had 
dropped to $128.37. The introduction of coarse 














Scotch Shorthorns is said to have had this injurious 
effect. 
Exports of Australian wines for three years were. 
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From | 1888) 1889) ap 
WEGNER conv a= o< sac 164,417 | 189,080 146.6637 
New South Wales.....| 41,023 | 58378 aan 
South Australia....... 128,364 | 178,821 | 290519 
Totals .................| 333,804 | 396,279 | 415,600" 


The exclusion of American meat from France 
resulted in the poor eating less meat and using 
inferior meat, the consumption of horses, mules 
and asses having largely increased of late years, 
Imports from America must be examined and 
tested by French officials who decide upon the 
fitness of the meat for food. The United States 
government will insist upon the recognition of its 
own inspectors’ stamp as a guaranty of quality 
entitling our meats to exemption from French 
inspection. 

Vegetable fiber takes the place of animal woo} 
in Germany in the manufacture of many under 
garments. At two factories, near Breslau, pine 
leaves are made into wool, and flannels and 
blankets of the same materials are employed in 
hospitals, barracks and prisons. Underclothing is 
also made from vegetable wool. The long leaf 
pine of our Southern States is utilized by a North 
Carolina concern in making mats and also asa 
substitute for hair and excelsior in cushions, mat- 
tresses and like purposes. 

Horse breeding in France is regulated by law. 
There are 2,500 national stallions of all breeds, 
which served, in 1891, 139,053 mares. Fees received 
amounted to $186,320, and the production from 
services was 70 percent. The number of stalliong 
examined in the past three years was: 


Accepted 1891 1890 1889 
Thoroughbreds..... 125 123 118 
cor eo een ae 934 907 909 
Draft Horses....... 4,933 4,717 4,396 
Total Accepted..... 5,992 5,747 5,423 
eS ae 181 204 216 
Total Examined.... 6,173 5,951 5,631 


In Uruguay some 700,000 cattle are slaughtered 
annually, the population being 650,000. The value 
of an ox is: For meat, 150 pounds, $9.90; hide, 68 
pounds, $7.74; tallow, 40 pounds; $2.49; remnants, 
50 cents; total, $20.63; expenses at yards, $3.60. 
There are also 500,000 head used for home con- 
sumption and shipping, and 100,000 head exported 
alive. The annual exports of meat products are 
about 143,000,000 pounds, of which 70,000,000 are 
jerked beef or dried meat, pressed meat, 3,500,000; 
extract of meat, 1,000,000; grease, 35,000,000; tallow 
skins, 12,000,000; hair, 3,250,000; and fertilizers 
9,000,000 pounds. 


The foreign market for American produce is 
largely due to the great number to be fed, rather 
than to the amount consumed per capita. Thus 
the United States Commissioner of Labor finds 


that the average American ironworker consumes * 


four and one-half bushels of potatoes to the 
Englishman’s five and one-half; sugar, 82 to 23 
pounds; butter, 44 to 25; meat, 179 to 75; flour, 306 
to 219; coffee, seven to three, while of tea the 
American laborer uses about seven to the English- 
man’s six pounds, both consuming about the same 
quantity of eggs — some 13 dozen a year. The 
American spends $243 every year for food, while 
the European wage-earner spends $222, though 
earning only half as much; for life insurance, $21 
yearly against only $9.50; for charity and religion, 
$12 to $7; while here one ironworker out of five 
boards in his own home against one in 25 in 
England. 

There is no duty upon fertilizers imported into 
New South Wales, and a genuine concentrated 
superphosphate would be in demand among 
farmers who use only bone dust fertilizers pre 
pared at boiling-down and meat-preserving estab- 
lishments, and a fertilizer prepared by the Colonial 
Sugar Refinirs Company, its capacity being limited 
to 2,600 tons per annum. The bone dust fertilizers 
are sold at $26.25 per ton. They vary in composi- 
tion from 19 to 23 per cent. of insoluble phosphori¢ 


‘acid, and one to four per cent. of nitrogen. The 


superphosphate sold from the sugar refineries is 
made from the bone ash used in refining sugar, 
and is sold at $25 per ton under a guaranteed 
analysis of 16 per cent. of soluble phosphoric acid. 
There are no deposits of mineral phosphates ip 
the country, and the soil, which has met all de- 
mands for 25 years past, is now beginning to nee@ 
a proper system of fertilization. The Europea 
demand for fertilizers is also largely increasing: 
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- SGIENGE IN FARMING. 


THE GROWTH OF VEGETABLES.—This bulletin 
gives notes on the growth of standard vegetables 
under like conditions of soils and treatment. Of 
fifty-five varieties of tomatoes, the earliest were 
Livingstone’s Perfection, Early King Humbert, 
Livingstone’s Beauty, Cardinal, Livingstone’s 
Favorite and Large Round Yellow. Still there is 
only four days’ difference, the Early King Humbert 
being the earliest. This variety is valuable only 
for this quality, however. The Large Round Yellow 
is productive, and has large fruit, but is not a 
strong grower. Livingstone’s Perfection was one 
of the best. The fruit was solid and regular, 
round and smooth, but the plant was not produc- 
Of radishes the Charteris and Improved 
Charteris were found to be identical. The Olive 
Rose is a good table variety. The French Break- 
The Charteris was found to be 

Of a large number of cauli- 


tive. 


fast resembles it. 
the most valuable. 


flowers the American Erfurt and Early White 
French were characterized as very good; also 


Carter’s Extra Early Autumn Giant. While all of 
these varieties may not do as well in all other 
sections they have good reputations everywhere. 
Oregon’s climate is like that of Southern New 
England, only there is more rainfall.—Oregon, No. 
15, Pages 15. 

EFFECT OF SPRAYING ON THE APPLE SCAR.—This 
subject was investigated most thoroughly at the 
Ohio Station last season. The conclusions may be 
stated briefly as follows: The growth of the seab 
fungus may be checked by spraying the trees at 
proper times, during the spring, with several of the 
copper compounds used as fungicides. The most 
convenient and satisfactory one tested so far, con- 
sidering the cost, convenience, and effectiveness, is 
a dilute Bordeaux mixture, containing four pounds 
of copper sulphate, four pounds of lime, and 50 gal- 
lons of water. While it has not been found practi- 
cable to completely prevent the growth of seab in 
a single season, the experiments demonstrate 
that it is practical to so reduce the injury from the 
fungus that the total value of the crop will be 
greatly increased, far more than is necessary 
to repay the cost of using the fungicides. Judi- 
cious spraying with fungicides also tends to check 
the dropping of immature fruit in the spring; to 
eause it to grow larger in size; more free from 
blemishes; to hang better on the tree while ripen- 
ing, to take on a higher color, and to improve its 
keeping quality. Measured by the market value, 
spraying added nearly 100 per cent. to the value of 
the crop, at less than fifteen cents per tree. It has 
also been demonstrated that the plum curculio 
may be held in check by spraying, almost as effect- 
ually as by jarring, and far more cheaply.—Ohio, 
Second Series, No. 9, Pages 42. 

THE SOUTHERN TOMATO BLIGHT.—This disease, 
so called to avoid confusion, as it is most injurious 
in the Gulf States, did not assume alarming pro- 
portions until 1889. It can be recognized by the 
Wilting of the plant, and particularly of the young 
upper leaves and growing tips of the stem. Usually 
the older leaves have turned yellow and hang life- 
less before the wilting is noticed. Close inspec- 
tion shows that particles of the stem and the 
adjoining leaves have a moist appearance, similar 
to the so-called * water core” in apples. When 
cut lengthwise, such stems show a watery pith, 
which has a greener color than the eenter of the 
hormal stem. Plants longer affected have the 
greenish color replaced by a light brown, irregu- 
larly scattered, which is particularly prominent 
in the woody substance. The lower leaves some- 
times become yellowish, and with soft, almost 
slimy bases. This disease was studied by Dr. 
Byron D. Halsted, of New Jersey, for the Missis- 
sippi experiment station. Dr. Halsted found 
that the affected plants showed the presence of 
large numbers of bacteria, while all traces of fungi, 
common to rusts, smuts, and mildew, were invari- 
ably absent in freshly-gathered specimens. Near- 
by potato fields also showed the presence of this 
blight, as if it was contagious. These conclusions 
were reached: The blight seems to be due toa bae- 
terial germ. As faras observation goes, the blight 
1S not limited to any soil, situation, or exposure, 
but may be found anywhere. It is probable that 
plants may be attacked before being set in the 
field, as well as afterward. There is a potato 
blight due to bacteria which is communicable to 
the tomato, as inoculation shows, and this-disease 
Seems to be the same. Melons are also sometimes 
affected with what seems to be the same blight. 
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If these statements are true, the soil may become so 
contaminated with bacteria from any one of these 
three crops as to make it unfit for the other two. 
The potato seems best adapted to disseminate the 
blight, in the tubers, and special care should be 
taken not to plant them. As the Bordeaux mix- 
ture has proved effective with potatoes for bacte- 
rial diseases, spraying with this compound is 
recommended for all three crops where fear of 
blight is entertained. Care should also be taken 
to burn the diseased plants when found, and also 
all litter in the field at harvest time. This subject 
will be further investigated this season.—Missis- 
sippi, No. 19, Pages 12. 


ARTESIAN WELLS FOR IRRIGATION. — In Cali- 
fornia over 60,000 acres are irrigated from artesian 
wells. In India, Turkey and Algiers they are very 
common, Scientists in Colorado are studying to 
see under what conditions artesian wells exist 
there, and also to learn how much dependence can 
be placed upon them for irrigating purposes. 
(Colorado, No. 16, pages 28.) They are already a 
big addition to the State’s resources. A water 
right is even now a valuable franchise. In some 
of the older settled districts the water for 80 acres 
now brings over $1,200, even in ditches that do not 
have water in times of scarcity. In the Greely 
community, where farming has been carried on 
for 20 years, a stream not exceeding 1} cubic feet 
per second was bought for $5,000 and is thought 
a good investment. Artesian wells are consid- 
ered valuable for irrigating purposes because of 
their steady flow through all seasons of the year. 
But it is a rule, rather than an exception, through- 
out the artesian basins of this State to meet 
with wells whose pressure is decreasing. This 
is due either to too many wells or to defective 
construction. Indications point to the latter as 
the cause in the majority of cases. Many wells 
are improperly cased, and some not at all. Such 
methods of false economy may result in disaster 
in the future, not only to individual wells, but to 
the whole basin. This will be readily seen when 
one stops to consider the principles upon which 
artesian wells are based. The.water is confined 
under great pressure between two impervious 
layers of earth. If the upper one is punctured the 
water escapes to the one above or to the surface 
soil and so wastes, thus reducing the pressure. 
This shows the necessity of thoroughly packing 
the casing at the impervious strata. The law 
should require every well sunk to be completely 
cased, and abandoned wells to be plugged. The 
pressure of any well may be measured in pounds 
per square inch by attaching a hose pipe, being 
sure there is no leak whatever to the well, and 
holding it in the air to just the height the water 
will flow out. Try this two or three times, taking 
the average height, and then divide by 2}. There 
is a limit to the number of wells that any basin 
will contain to advantage, and ‘caleulations are 
being made to see how much increase the different 
basins will stand. 


A CHEMICAL STUDY OF THE COTTON PLANT.— 
Very little on this subject has been published 
before. This bulletin (Tenn. Vol. 4, No. 5, pages 
15), gives analyses of the lint, seed, boll, leaves, 
stem and roots, and also of the whole plant ¢.m- 
bined. These analyses are arranged to show as 
much as possible regarding the kind and amounts 
of fertilizing elements the plant takes from the 
soil. Repeated trials indicate that the average 
weight of chemically dry lint to one acre of the 
crop tested was 300 pounds; of seed, 654 pounds; 
bolls, 404 pounds; leaves, 575 pounds; stems, 658 
pounds; roots, 250 pounds; making a total plant 
product of 2,841 pounds to the acre. This weight 
contains, in round numbers, 46 pounds of nitrogen, 
12 pounds of phosphorie acid and 39 pounds of 
potash, besides soda, lime, magnesia. sulphuric 
acid and insoluble matter. The 300 pounds of 
lint, which, under proper methods, is the only 
part of the crop that is not returned to the soil, 
contains, of nitrogen 0.72 of a pound, phosphoric 
acid 0.18 pound and potash 2.22 pounds—-far less 
than an ordinary grain crop removes from the 
soil. More than half of the valuable constituents 
of the cotton crop are left behind, whereas, with 
corn and oats, only small amounts of shallow 
grewing roots and stubble are left. It is folly to 
burn the stems, together with the remaining bolls, 
and such parts of the roots as are removed from 
the soil when the plant is pulled up. The total 
nitrogen in the bolls, stems and roots is nearly 
11.3 pounds. In burning the refuse, fully half of 
this nitrogen and part of the potash are volatized, 
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while the organie matter, also valuable to the 
soil, is lost. Fertilizer tests, made by plots with 
all three plant-food constituents, separately and 
in groups, showed that cotton needs all three. 
Phosphoric acid, alone or in combination, gave the 
best. results, and nitrogen next Nitrogen and 
potash applied separately, were of little value, 
but with phosphoric acid doubled the yield. These 
mixtures were effective: No.1. Acid phosphate 
420 pounds, nitrate of soda 125 pounds, and kainit 
125 pounds. No.2. Acid phosphate 370 pounds, 
dried blood 165, and cotton-seed hull ashes 60 
pounds. No.3. Stable manure two tons, acid phos- 
phate 330 pounds and nitrate of soda 20 pounds. 
No. 4. Acid phosphate 350 pounds, cotton-seed meal 
280, and muriate of potash 20 pounds. No.5. Acid 
phosphate 350 pounds, cotton seed 800, and kainit 
40 pounds. No. 6. Stable manure two tons, acid 
phosphate 330 pounds, and cotton-seed meal 40 
pounds. These amounts are to be applied to one 
acre. 

WEEDS AS FERTILIZERS.—“‘A weed is any plant 
that seeks to grow where it is not wanted by him 
who utilizes the soil, no matter for what purpose.” 
(West Virginia, No. 19, Pages 9.) This bulletin 
shows the high value of the majority of common 
weeds as afertilizer. It gives the names of 50 of 
the leading ones, with the average amount of 
nitrogen, phosphorie acid, and potash they con- 
tain, with the commercial value in dollars and 
cents, per ton. It also gives, in detail, how to treat 
weeds for the compost heap, which is the best 
method of preparing them to be returned to the 
soil. The value of some weeds is rather surprising. 
For example, 100 pounds of poke weed (Phytolacea 
decandra, L.) contains 3.34 pounds of nitrogen, .65 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and eight pounds of 
potash. This fertilizer has a commercial value of 
$21.93 per ton. The value of a few other weeds per 
ton as a fertilizer, calculated by the method used 
for commercial fertilizers may be interesting. 
Bitter dock (Rumex obtusifolius, L.) is worth $16.26, 
burdock (Aretinm lappa, L.) $11.69, ox-eye daisy 
(Chrysanthemum Jleucanthemum L.) $16.66, toad 
flax (Linaria vulgaris, Mill.) $10.27. These figures 
show that weeds are well worth caring for. In 
addition to this is the humus, so necessary to make 
mineral elements available as plant food, which 
brings the value of the green plant up nearly as 
high. Weeds should always be cut before the 
seeds mature, but there are objections to burning, 
or leaving in the field to rot. The former method 
destroys the humus and volatilizes the nitrogen. 
the two most valuable qualities. More than half 
the nitrogen is lost if it rots in the field. The 
compost heap makes everything available. This 
should be located with reference to as little work 
as possible, near a water supply, if in the field. 
Make a base of old fence rails, thick poles, ete., 
that will allow air cireulation underneath. Dump 
a load of weeds and then apply plaster (sulphate of 
lime), at the rate of 100 pounds per ton. Repeat 
this until the pile is as large as desired. Cover 
with turf or earth. In four or five days, if the 
heap is not wet, throw on some water, to help 
decomposition, but not to leach. Such a heap will 
ripen in about two months. Weeds may, also, be 
composted with barnyard manure, bedding, or 
other refuse, to advantage. 2 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO STORED GRAIN.—The 
three insects most injurious to grain in the South 
are the Angumis grain moth, the black weevil 
and the red grain beetle. The transformation and 
habits of these insects are about the same. The 
eggs are laid within the grain, both before and 
after it is gathered, and the mature insects come 
forth in three to six weeks after the eggs are laid. 
Their depredations are not confined to any one 
cereal, and by their work they cause a marked 
decrease in weight. Sulphur, or salt, sprinkled in 
husked corn will tend to drive the insects away. 
The best remedy for grain insects is bisulphide 
of carbon. For this a “ quarantine” bin should be 
built and the grain treated in it as gathered. The 
amount of bisulphidé needed varies with the 
tightness of the bin but, as a rule, one ounce of 
bisulphide to 100 pounds of grain is sufficient. 
As the bisulphide is explosive, all lights from 
matehes, cigars and the like should be kept away 
until all odor from the fumes has passed aff. 
Insects in mills should be treated with bisulphide. 
beginning in the basement and going upward. To 
destroy all insects ih the spring with bisulphide 
in or near the empty granary will tend to decreas« 
any damage done the next fall and winter.—Mis- 
sissippi, No. 17, Pages 16. 
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Evergreen Fern. — William Otts, Wayne Co., 
N.¥.: Theevergreen fern, a fragment of which you 
send, is Aspidium acrostichoides. It is common in 
rocky woods, and has a choppy root stalk which 
may be readily lifted entire and transplanted to 
your garden, provided you give it a moist, shady 
position in which to grow. We have many wild 
ferns which are well worth a place in our gardens, 
but few will suceeed in positions fully exposed to 
the sun, or in very dry soils. 





Tar Paper Again.—E. ‘A. Bennett, Cobell Co., 
W. Va.: The tar paper recommended for wrap- 
ping about the stems of trees, to prevent girdling 
by mice and rabbits, is the kind used by builders 
for lining walls, roofing, and other purposes. There 
are several qualities of this paper, such as single, 
double, and three-ply, and others made with 
strong, thick cloth, coated on both sides with tar. 
The ordinary single-ply paper will answer your 
purpose, and costs, here in New York, less than 
two cents per square yard. We have never found 
it at all difficult to cut up any grade of tar paper, 
although you say that you have found it impossi- 
ble. Use a sharp knife, dipping the blade, occa- 
sionally, into spirits of turpentine, or use a large 
pair of shears. When cutting with a knife, the 
paper should be laid flat on a board. The size of 
the pieces will depend upon the size of the stems 
of the trees to be protected. If you cannot get the 
right kind of tar paper, use common brown wrap- 
ping paper, and, after this is applied to your trees, 
coat the outside with tar, applying it hot, with an 
old paint brush. 


Wood Ashes on Vegetables.—W. H. Stetes, Jr., 
Westchester Co., N. Y.: The ashes from timber 
burned in clearing up a wood lot, and now stored 
under a shed, are in the best possible condition 
for applying to the vegetable garden. It will not 
do to mix the ashes with chicken manure, because 
the potash in the ashes will liberate or set free the 
ammonia and other volatile gases. which should 
not be lost, as they are valuable elements of the 
food of plants. If ashes or lime are to be mixed 
with the droppings of fowls, they should always 
be accompanied by a large quantity of dry muck, 
peat, loam, or plaster as absorbents of the escap 
ing gases. Compost your hen manure with good 
loam or leafmold from the woods, and you will add 
something to its value, and get it into a better 
eondition for handling and even distribution over 
your garden. The ashes are already in the best 
form possible for distribution, and may be used as 
a fertilizer for all kind of plants with equally 
eertain beneficial results. 





Pecans and Walnuts.—H. E. Slack, Jackson Co., 
Mich., asks our opinion in regard to the best 
section of country in which to raise pecan and 
English walnuts, as well as the best kind of soil. 
As it is well known that the different varieties of 
the English walnut and the pecan nuts are not, as 
a whole, hardy in our more Northern States, we 
would certainly choose a warmer climate if we 
intended to make a specialty of cultivating these 
nuts for market and profit. If we were to select a 
desirable location for cultivating the nuts named, 
it would not be north of Virginia, and on bottom 
lands in perference to those that are high and dry. 
Both pecans and English walnuts as well as our 
native butternut, succeed best in what are called 
alluvial lands where the soil is rieh and the roots 
come in contact with moisture at all seasons. You 
ean start with the nuts, or by purchasing trees of 


several years growth at the nurseries, all depend- , 


ing upon the depth of your purse or the time you 
are willing to wait fora crop of nuts. 





Yellow Jackets and Prunes.—M. Catendo, Hunt 
Co., Cal.. The little variegated wasp (Vespa), 
widely known as the Yellow Jacket, is often very 
destructive to peaches and similar fruits in the 
Atlantic States, and it may be that the same 
species extends to California. It may be that this 
pest could be destroyed by feeding it poisoned 
syrup. There does not appear to be any place for 
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the fruit grower to pursue his labors without 
molestation from some kind of insect pest. The 
Yellow Jackets destroy your prunes and peaches 
as they often do here, but in Arizona, that new 
land of promise, a large, green beetle (A//orhina 
mutabilis), attacks peaches and apricots as soon 
as they approach ripeness, and sucks out the rich 
juice. Wherever man can live, noxious insects 
seem to thrive. 


More About the Ostrich.—A Subscriber, Livings- 
ton Co., N. Y.—A full grown male ostrich will 
weigh from 200 to 300 pounds. The females are a 
little smaller than the males, probably averaging 
50 pounds less in weight. The flesh of the ostrich 
is frequently used as food in its native country, 
and that of the young birds is said to be excellent, 
but that of the old ones is rather hard and tough, 
but not inferior to that of an old turkey. Ostrich 
eggs areof excellent flavor, and not strong, as we 
might expect from their large size. Some authors 
give their weight as from two to three pounds, 
while others say from three to five pounds. They 
are from five to six inches long and hold about 
forty fluid ounces, or equal to about two dozen 
ordinary hen’s eggs. 

Plants Over Water Pipes.—W. H. Cutter, Santa 
Clara Co., Cal.: The rank growth of vegetables 
which you noticed where water and sewer pipes 
were laid was no doubt due to both deep treneh- 
ing of the soil and the condensation of moisture 
by the cool air passing through the pipes. Some 
water may have also escaped through the pipes 
at the joints, but this would probably not have 
been enough to produce the results you noticed. 
A soil deeply trenched in your climate will cer- 
tainly retain moisture much longer than one left 
hard and compact. Try a square rod or more and 
note the results. Also lay a common drain tile, for 
a few rods, two or three feet deep and in such a 
position that both ends can be left open to the air, 
and see if it does not have a similar effect upon 
vegetation above, even if no water at any time 
passes through it. If we can conduct atmospheric 
air through the soil, it is pretty sure to leave much 
of its moisture behind. 








Adaptation.—J. Ryma, Allegany Co., N. ¥.: It 

is certainly better to have the soil and climate 
adapted to the crops or plants we purpose culti- 
vating than otherwise, but we cannot always 
secure just the right conditions; consequently, we 
must overcome difficulties with labor and skill. 
If your soil is too heavy, hard and poor for the 
trees or other plants you desire to cultivate, break 
it up, enrich and add some kind of material which 
will make it light and fertile. If it is cold and 
wet, underdrain and plow deep, using a subsoiler. 
On very light and dry soils, trees should be kept 
well mulched during the growing season, if not all 
the year round. While we must admit that there 
is much in the adaptation of plants to soils, this 
does not prevent the skillful eultivators bringing 
together an immense number of different kinds 
and species, as seen in any of our larger nurseries. 
If nature has not provided the proper conditions, 
we must provide them by artificial means. 
Mixing Cement. — W. P. S., St. Lawrence Co.. 
N. Y.: In mixing concrete, or hydraulic cement. 
too much water is commonly used. This greatly 
weakens the cement and makes it crumble. Mayor 
Gillmore’s rule for the proper quantity of water 
was to use only so much that the finished mass 
would be about as damp as brown sugar. When 
in this condition it cannot be spread very well, 
but has to be rammed or patted into position. In 
mixing, the water is put on witha sprinkler, and 
at no time is the mass allowed to be wet. For 
cement mortar 300 pounds of cement (or one 
barrel), two barrels of sand and half a barrel of 
water will be found a fair proportion. This will 
cover 192 square feet one-half an inch thigk. The 
finer the cement is ground, the better. After mix- 
ing. disturb it as little as possible. Working is of 
no advantage to it. After it has begun to set it 
must be left alone, or it will be weakened. Mix 
and use as quickly as possible, but it should be 
remembered that the greater part of the mixing 
should be done while the materials are dry. 

Laying Capacity of Hens.—G. Smith. Tex., asks, 
‘Whether, as a general rule, a hen lays her eggs 
one every day or every other day, etc.” There is 
no general rule about it. Some hens willlay seven 
eggs a week, that is one each day, while others 
will lay every other day and some only one egg in 





three days. As arule, the everyday layers belongs 
to the most prolific breeds, such as Hamburgs, 
Leghorns, Sicilians and the like, while those 
which lay every other day, belong to the more 
moderate layers. Yet, this is by no means solely 
a question of breed, for in the same breed will he 
found hens which lay daily, and others which lay 
not oftener then every other day. Occasionally a 
hen will lay two egg in one day, but after such a 
feat she usually takes a rest from laying for a day 
or two, The hens, like the famous “old blue,” 
which laid one egg every day, and on Sundays laid 
two, are scarce, and in fact, the hens which wil] 
lay daily for seven days in a week and keep it up 
for several weeks at a time, are rare. Even the so 
ealled daily layers seldom lay more than five or 
six eggs in a week. 


Spraying Solutions. — Miles Barres, Clinton 
Co., Pa.: There are various formulas for making 
spraying solutions for fruit trees and vines, 
their composition being varied, according to the 
purposes for which they are applied. If you want 
to spray your grapevines, to prevent the fruit 
being injured by what is called * black rot,” make 
a solution as follows: Dissolve three ounces of 
earbonate of copper in one quart of strong spirits 
of ammonia, and dilute this with twenty-two gal- 
lons of water. Spray your vines as soon as the 
leaves have expanded in spring, and repeat every 
two weeks until all danger of rot has passed. To 
destroy insects on your apple and other fruit trees 
use London purple, one pound to two hundred gal- 
lons of water. The first spraying should be done 
when the trees are in bloom in spring, for this is 
the time the codlin moth deposits her eggs in the 
flowers. 


Silver Amalgam for Mirrors. — W. Baillie, 
Jamaica, W. lL. It is very difficult to resilver 
defective mirrors, but one may, possibly, be able 
to coat them with an amalgam of tin and quick- 
silver. Try a small mirror at first, and, if you 
succeed, extend your experiments to the larger 
ones. Take smooth, clean tinfoil, free from 
holes, and spread carefully and smoothly over a 
sheet of ordinary blotting or filtering paper. Then 
spread over the tinfoil a little of the mercury 
(quicksilver), rubbing it down smooth with a ball 
of cotton, slightly greased with tallow, until the 
whole surface is bright. Add more mercury, or 
enough to float over the entire surface of the tin- 
foil; then place on this a very smooth piece of 
paper, and then the glass, the surface of which has 
been previously well cleaned, is applied to the 
paper. The paper is then drawn out between the 
mercury and the glass, while a slight pressure is 
to be applied to the latter. As the paper is with- 
drawn it removes all the air between the metal 
and glass. allowing the quicksilver to come into 
contact. Your suecess will depend upon the per- 
fect cleaning of the glass, and the care and skill 
with whieh you perform the operation. 





To Prevent the Washing Away of Land.— 
Joseph Au, Cobb Co,, Ga.. writes us: “To keep 
land from washing during our wet winters, if the 
farmers would combine, they could easily regulate 
the various creeks, and prevent the washing out, 
by straightening the water courses and building 
rock walls on the lower ends just high enough to 
break the current of the water. By this means 
the land is protected against washing and the 
walls permit. even in freshet, the water to run 
over instead of washing the land. The sediment 
of soil behind the wall is of considerable fertiliz- 


ing value.” 





Best Variety of Flint Corn.—lL. J. Sturdevant, 
Fairfield Co.. Conn., writes: “IT want to change my 
variety of Flint corn. The kind I have is a copper 
colored corn that I plant in hills 3} by 34 feet with 
three plants in a hill. It is a large variety and 
vields well; but picks very hard, owing to the large 
cob at the bottom of the ear. It also makes too 
many suckers to suit me.”” We have grown # good 
many varieties of corn during the last forty years, 
but do not like to recommend any particular one. 
A great deal depends on selection. If there is 
such a thing as “the best variety of Flint corn,’ 
we all want it. But, probably, there is no such 
thing any more than there is the best variety of 
wheat, barley, oats and potatees. A variety of 
corn that will do best one year when the spring 
opens early, the summer is hot and favorable for 
growth, and the fall is warm and free from frost, 
as was the case last year, may give the worst 
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ts ina season when all these conditions are 
changed. As a rule the variety that is most exten- 
gvely grown for many years in any particular 
joeation 1S the safest variety to select. Get it 
from a neighbor who is known to take great pains 
in selecting out the best ears for seed, and who 
keeps it hung up inadry place. At the same time 
ny asmall quantity of the varieties offered by 
‘ne of our reliable seedsmen. 


yesu | 
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Fly Dissolving Bones.—G. A. Newhall, 
Knox Co., Me.: 1.—A good tly paper may be made 
yitheommon thick syrup, adding one-twelfth ot 
apound of yellow tersulphide of arsenic, spread- 
ing the mixture upon sheets of brown paper. But 
such paper is dangerous to have about the house 
where there are children, and for this reason we 
prefer the following: One-fourth of an ounce 
of quassia chips boiled for 10 minutes in a pint of 
water, then add four ounces of molasses, or honey. 
Keep ina bottle, and, when wanted for use, put a 
jittle in a saucer or on a plate, where the flies will 
drink it with avidity and soon die. 2.—Dissolving 
large bones on a farm in the absence of bone mills, 
and crushers will usually prove to bea slow and 
unsatisfactory way of making a fertilizer. The 
hones may be dissolved with sulphuric acid, but if 
you have only a few hundred pounds, the cost of 
wetting a carboy of the acid to your place would 
yot prove a profitable investment. One of the 
best ways to utilize the bones is to dissolve in 
ashes. First break them up into pieces as large 
als hiekory nuts, then pack them in alternate 
layers With wood ashes in an old eask, adding 
enough water to make all fairly moist. Leave the 
yones in this position until they are soft enough 
to be erushed up fine with a mailet or 
pounder. 
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Raising Calves Without Milk. — Subscriber, 
salem Co., N. J... The young calf must have new 
milk for the first two weeks of its life, no other 
food will do. After attaining that age, it may be 
reared on artificial food. The most suecessful 
substitute for milk is hay tea. The hay — about 
three pounds—is cut so as to get it into a kettle or 
boiler, with two and a half gallons of water and 
boiled half an hour. The liquor is then strained 
andreturned to the kettle, and about a teacupful 
each of flaxseed and wheat middlings added. This 
is boiled to a jelly and fed warm. After the caif 
is two months old, a small handful of corn meal 
may he added with the flaxseed and middlings. 





South Down vs. Shropshire Sheep.— 0. D. B., 
awell-known breeder in Lancaster Co., Pa., writes 
us: “I want to breed some variety of the Down 
sheep. I cannot decide between the South Down 
andthe Shropshire. Would you be kind enough 
lv give your opinion to a beginner?’ Our cor- 
respondent does not propose to raise the sheep for 
mutton and wool, but at least ip part, for breeders. 
Popular demand has much to do with the question, 
wd Shropshires are now very popular. A few 
years ago. our fashionable butchers called their 
fancy mutton and Lumb “South Down; now some 
of them talk “Shropshire.” How long this will 
last, we do not know. If the butehers will pay as 
much per pound for Shropshire mutton and lamb 


asfor South Down, we think Shropshires will be | 


the more profitable sheep for a farmer to raise. In 
the London market South Down mutton commands 
thigher price than any other, except the small 
Welsh mutton. But in the manufacturing districts 
there is not much difference in the price, and the 
larger sheep, like the Shropshire, are more popuwar 
With the farmers. 
consider is which breed will best improve our 
“omnmon sheep. In other words, are South Down 
grades or Shropshire grades the most profitable 
for the farmer to keep? Some of our experiment 
Stations should take hold of this question. 





Wood Preservatives.—S. G. Clark, Meade Co., 
Kan: Various processes and solutions have been 
Siggested as well as used for the purpose of pre 
venting decay in timber. Kyan—hence the gen- 
ral name of “ Kyanizing” for such proeesses— 
sed one pound of corrosive sublimate dissolved 
ten gallons of water, the timber being soaked 
this for several days, or until saturated. Mar- 
sary, in 1837, proposed to substitute blue vitriol 
carbonate of copper for the sublimate and it 
has been found to answer the purpose well, and is 
mich cheaper. But to saturate a fence post by 
Soaking in these solutions is an exceedingly slow 
Proeess, and a better way is to bore a hole in the 


The real question for us to 
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center of the post from the bottom, upward, to a 
point that shall be above ground when the post is 
in position. Then bore another hole in the post 
with a slight inclination downward, until it 
reaches the center hole. Drive a plug into the 
hole at the bottom of the post, then after the post 
is in position introduce the preservative solution 
through the hole in the side, and put in a plug to 
prevent evaporation. Common petroleum is as 
good « preservative as anything that has been 
tried, and very cheap. 


Dehorning Calves.—B. Carty, Burlington Co., 
N.J.: Procure a stick of caustic potash or concen- 
trated ley, and having secured the calf, find the 
little button on one side of its head, where the 
horn would grow, if allowed to. Wet the button 
and rub the potash on it, thoroughly, using great 
care not to let it touch any other place on the 
calf. Treat the other button in the same way, 
then go back to the first and repeat the operation 
on both buttons. That is all, but extreme care 
must be exercised not to let the potash touch the 
bare hands or clothing. It is very caustic. 

Apple Trees Failing.—J. E. Groh, Lawrence Co., 
Mo., describes his apple trees as decaying and rot- 
ting at the roots, or at the surface of the ground, 
While we cannot be certain as to the cause, we 
will venture to say that it is a common round- 
headed apple-tree borer, and if you will examine 
the stems closely you will probably find these 
grubs in greater or less abundance, feeding upon 
the wood just under the live bark. Examine 
every tree carefully as soon as possible. Kill 
every grub you find, scrape out the rotted wood 
and fill the holes with wax or mortar, then wrap 
the stems of the trees with tar paper from three 
or four inches below the surface to one foot above 
it. Wedo not know that we have guessed aright 
as to the cause of your trees dying, but look forthe 
grubs and if you do not find any write us again 
and tell us what you do find. Your peach trees 
may also be attacked by a very different species 
of borer but it ean be readily destroyed in the 
same way as the one infesting the apple, and the 
trees protected with the tar paper. 





Basket Willow.—H. H. Riggs, Mercer Co. N. J.: 
Brier or basket willow will thrive in low, wet land 
which is of little value, and there is always a 
demand for a good quality of peeled willow in 
our larger cities or at the willow-ware manufacto- 
ries, but whether it commands a price sufficient to 
pay the cost of cultivation and preparing for mar- 
ket is quite another question. There are many 
men who attempted willow culture on a rather 
extensive scale a few years ago who soon aban- 
doned it because they failed to get any profit out 
of their investment. You would do well to make 
some inquiries as to the cost of the imported rods 
before setting out a willow plantation. 





Ashes, Lime, Paris Green, etce.—C. Mader, Ran- 
dolph Co., W. Va.: To mix either causti¢ lime or 
hard-wood ashes with chicken or stable manure is 
to almost destroy their fertilizing value. If you 
want to compost your hen manure do it with muek 
or any good, rich loam, and mix and turn over the 
heap untilit isso fine that it ean be readily han- 
died and distributed, either in the hill or in drills- 
Apply your ashes separate and alone in the hill if 
you wish and the lime broadcast on the surface, 
but never in the hill where it will come in direct 
contact with the seed. Paris green will not dis- 
solve in water and you cannot make a “solution” 
of it for applying to potatoes, but you can mix it 
with water at the rate of a small spoonful to three 
or four gallons, the particles of poison being held 
in suspension, if frequently agitated during the 
application of it to the plants with asyringe or 
watering pot. 





Old Vegetable Seeds.—Wim. Greves, Ulster Co., 
N. Y.: Some kinds of vegetable seeds retain their 
vitality under favorable conditions for a number 
of years while others lose it in two or three. For 
instance, onion seed will rarely grow when three 
years old, while melon seed may remain sound and 
good for a half dozen years. But it is not safe to 
depend, upon old seed of any kind except after 
testing asample. If you havea quantity of beet, 
‘arrot, peas and beans, three years old, test a few 
of each before the time arrives for making your 
garden, and determine just what proportion, if 
any, of them will grow. This can be done by sow- 
ing a few of each variety in shallow boxes or 


| 


flower-pots, placing these in your kitchen or other 
warm room. Count the number of seeds sown and 
then the number of plants. The seed will sprout 
just as readily in pure sand as in soil only keep it 
constantly moist and warm. Seedsmen Who are 
careful about sending out good seed among their 
patrons always test a sample of the seeds which 
they purchase. 

About Beans.—“ Tyro Gardener:” Asarule,any 
good, rich soil will produce a good crop of beans, 
provided it is not too wet, andin a climate where 
you can be certain of eighty days of warm weather. 
Beans should be planted in the spring, about the 
time corn is put in, but may be delayed a week or 
two, if more convenient. The most popular vari- 
eties for winter use, when ripe and dry, are the 
small or medium-sized white beans, such as the 
White Kidney, White Marrow, and White Wonder. 
The latter is a comparatively new variety, and 
said to be of excellent quality and very productive. 





Arum Sanctum.—Frank Early, Bergen Co., N.J., 
is puzzled to know why the Arum sanetum, or 
Sacred Lily, so widely advertised of late by flo- 
rists, is not to be found in any of the botanical 
works to which he has access, not even in the 
recently published @* Dictionary of Gardening.” 
The florists’ specific name of this plant “sanctum” 
isa misnomer and one of those coined tricks of 
the trade, for the true name of this black-tlowered 
eallais Arum Palestinum, or Palestine arum, and 
it is very fully described under this name in the 
Dictionary of Gardening. Who gave it its new 
and incorrect hame we do not know, but proba- 
bly some one who preterred to be wrong rather 
than right. 





Evergreen Hedges.—s. Edgar Whiting, Middle- 
sex Co., Mass.: There is no better plant for an 
evergreen hedge than our native hemlock. Its 
dark green foliage is unsurpassed for richness and 
fresh appearance in winter, and its small, thread- 
like twigs gives to the surface of a well-trimmed 
hedge a smooth, delicate texture, such as cannot 
be secured with any of the spruces, pines, or arbor 
vitzas. The pruningshould begin when the plants 
are first set out, and repeated annually, in spring, 
the amount removed depending upon the size 
desired for the hedge. Of course, in the manage- 
ment of any kind of hedge, we must allow a little 
of the preceding year’s growth of wood to remain 
at the time of pruning, but one or two inches will 
answer with hemlock, and a hedge twenty years 
old need not be more than six or seven feet high, 
and fully as many feet in diameter at the base. If 
a hedge of smaller size is desired, then we wouid 
recommend some of the dwarf American arbor 
vitaeas. 





Salt for Apple Blight.— Subscriber, Centralia, 
Kan.: A fruit grower of your State says that a 
pint of salt sprinkled over the surface of the 
ground around either apple or pear trees will pre- 
vent blight. While we have little faith in salt as 
a remedy for blight, we would certainly try it if 
our trees were affected with this disease, or likely 
to be attacked. Too much salt would be injurious, 
but a pint scattered about a small tree, or a quart 
for an old or large tree, could do no harm, even if 
it did no good. It is well enough to try all safe 
and supposed-to-be remedies, for it is just possible 
that one may be found among the many proposed. 





Width of Runners.—P. P. C., Rutland Co., 
Vermont: A narrow steel runner for sleighs or 
sleds will haul easier than a wide one. A half- 
round runner on ice or very hard snow will give 
still better results. It is for this reason that the 
ordinary sleigh runner is made so very narrow. 
But the advantage is all lost as soon as the snow 
becomes soft, or is deep. Then a wide runner 
supports the load and prevents cutting through 
or sinking deeply under the load. In soft snow a 
sled with a wide runner will often support its load 
and keep off the bottom when the ordinary style 
is cutting to the ground. A light sleigh with a 
three-ineh runner will find good sleighing witha 
lighter fall of snow, and in deeper snow than any 
of the narrow styles. A knowledge of this fact 
will sometimes enable a man to, do work under 
conditions Which are usually supposed to put a 
stop to teaming. The reason for the narrow run- 
ners, or shoes, being in such universal use is the 
fact that they are best on hard, well-packed roads. 
Now and then, when snow is scarce or when it is 
too soft and deep for ordinary use, a pair of broad 
shoes will pay for themselves several times over. 
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ANIMAL AILMENES. 


Diseases of Fowls.—Preventive measures pay 
best in the poultry yard. Sound food of variety, 
eleanliness, and judicious care is indispensable. 
Pure water for drinking, and plenty of water for 
flushing the runs where fowls are confined, are 
essential to health. Wherever there is a well- 
planned hen hospital, with numerous patients, 
there disease prevails. It would be more profita- 
ble to put sick fowls deep under the ground. 
Poultry runs must be frequently changed and 
thoroughly cultivated, to destroy the germs of 
disease. This plan has kept two of the largest 
poultry establishments in France in perfect sani- 
tary condition for from 40 to 60 years. There has 
been a substantial and health - improvement in 
the poultry industry in the United States within 
the past five years. 





Loss of Milk—Garget.—B. P. Lamason, Alexan- 
der Co. Va., has a valuable Jersey cow which, 
through neglect, was allowed to go for several 
days without milking, some weeks before calving. 
The result’ was garget, and the cow has never 
recovered from it, giving but very little milk. 
Such cases are nearly always hopeless. If you can 
afford torun the risk of gettin# a heifer calf from 
your valuable Jersey cow, with the small yield of 
milk, it will, perhaps, be the next best thing to 
making beef of her. Jersey beef, when well fat- 
tened, is of excellent quality. 





Aided Parturition in Domestic Animals.—A 
friendly controversy Between neighbors has been 
referred to us: That the process of maternity in 
the world of nature is accomplished without the 
interference of man is, in a large majority of 
eases, both certain and proper. Yet there are, 
doubtless, many eases where the dictates of 
humanity would commend assistance. There 
should be no sympathy for ignorant and injurious 
officiousness. But, from the fact that our domestic 
animals have become, to a considerable extent, 
artificial, and, to just that extent from which their 
systems have deviated from Nature, should human 
enlightenment render the aid necessary. He who 
feels for a poor suffering dumb brute is humane, 
and he who prevents or relieves the sufferings of 
animals is truly human. 





Glanders and Farcy the Same.—Glanders is a 
bacterial disease, belonging, although far from 
exclusively, to the horse, the nose and lungs being 
the parts most frequently affected. Farey is the 
term used for the same disease when it attacks 
superficial parts. It was not until 1882 that the 
bacterial germ or microbe that causes glanders 
was isolated and proved to be the sole factor in 
the production of the disease. This does not ex- 
elnde many circumstances as being conditions 
that may, or may not, favor the growth of the 
germs. Thus, improper sanitary conditions, a 
depleted condition of the aiiimal, ete., may have 
much to do with the development and future 
progress of the disease. The germ has taken the 
name of Bacillus mallei, and it may be spread by 
“areless stablemen through watering troughs by 
the discharge drying upon blankets, harness, ete., 
and by one animal breathing the expired air of a 
diseased animal. <A victim to the disease shows a 
rough coat, poor appetite, and soon ulcers appear 
in the nostrils. Glanders, in man, behaves in 
much the same way, but the acute and fatal form 
prevails. It is more common than is generally sup- 
posed. Ninety-five per cent. of all cases are among 
those who attend infected horses. 

Helpless Ewe. — P. I. Lynch, Harrison Co., 
W. Va., has a fine flock of South Down ewes, one 
of which was found down in the field, without any 
apparent injury. It eats well, but cannot rise. 
With so brief a deseription of the case it would be 
impossible to tell what the trouble is when but one 
ewe has been thus ailing. It looks more like an 
injury to the back than anything else. Stable ina 
dry, warm place, and feed whole oats, salt liber- 


ally, and nurse. 





Deposit of Coagulable Lymph in Chest of Fat 
Cow.—G. W. Hills, Merrick Co., Nebs With the 
imperfect statement of the post-mortem of fat cow 
given, it is not possible to accurately state the 
cause of flat, fatty-appearing tumors on the inside 
of the ribs. Had the case been one of pleuro- 
pneumonia there would have been indurated lung 
or, lungs containing pus. A case of tuberculosis 


would have shown a bad condition of nourishment 
of the system. But as the cow was, in appearance, 
both healthy and fat, it must have been, more 
probably, an old case of chronic pleurisy, long 
since cured, by pouring out lymph, which. coagu- 

| lated and formed the rough and irregular tumors. 
It was not cancer. Probably the meat was good 
for human food. But you were justified in giving 
it the benefit of a doubt by destroying it. There 
is a disgust that is worth respecting in all such 
eases in rejecting doubtful meat as human food. 
Such meat may properly be cooked and fed to 
fowls, dogs, cats, and even hogs. If still doubtful 
it can be converted into a fertilizer. 

How to Prevent Heavy Body on Horse.—John 
A. Fields, Westchester Co., N. Y., desires to know 
how to feed a horse so that he will not become 
gross and heavy bodied. Feed five or six pounds 
of well-dusted hay at night only. If the horse does 
not perform long and hard labor, give two quarts 
of clean, sound oats three times daily, with as 
much wheat bran. Water three times daily, and 
keep a muzzle upon him when in the stable. 
Horses that liedown or roll in the box stall should 
be well bedded. Four hours’ work and thorough 
grooming daily will keep a horse in good trim. 





Elephantiasis in a Horse.— A truckman of 
Jersey City, N. J., asks what can be done for an 
enormously swelled hind leg of ahorse. We regret 
to state that nearly all treatment in long standing 
sases seems Only palliative. This disease is an 
evidence of the almost criminal negligence, of 
thoughtless and, too often, of careless owners of 
horses, the lymphatic vessels and tissues becom- 
ing readily intlamed by exposure and neglect. 
Repeated attacks produce the gross and unsightly 
leg, which becomes over burdened with deposit 
after deposit, until the weight of the limb becomes 
a perpetual burden, to be dragged by the hard- 
worked brute till relieved by death. 

Chest Founder— Lump on Jaw.—W. E. Strat- 
field, Ontario, Canada, has a fine mare that has a 
chest founder. If treated early, there might be 
some relief, but in old, chronie cases but little ean 
be done. For the lump on jaw of a colt, resulting 
from a blow, paint with tineture of iodine every 
morning for a week. Then, after a week longer, if 
there is no decrease, repeat the treatment. If not 
satisfied after the expiration of another week, 
apply a blister twice as large as the space covered 
by the lump. 


Abcess of Jaw.—James G. White, Laclede Co., 
Mo., has a valuable brood mare that refused food 
and drink for a time, when an abcess formed on 
the jaw which broke and still discharges. The mare 
is in foal and in good condition. The abcess may 
have been caused by a bruise. Cleanse it with a 
dram of pure carbolic acid, dissolved in a quart of 
water. If not readily reached by washing, syringe 
thoroughly with the same fluid. 





Catarrh.—George Hall, Huron Co., Mich., has 
several sheep that have sore eyes, which disease 
affects cattle and horses also. The sheep should 
have a quarter of a pound of Glauber’s salts at 
night, the cattle half a pound. All should have the 
eyes bathed with warm water, two quarts, and 
pure carbolie acid one dram, night and morning. 
The sick animals should be put in dry, warm, 
darkened stables. 





Nettle Rash. — Charles T. Boker, Barry Co., 
Mich., writes us; “I have three cows that have 
rough or pimply skin. They rub against every- 
thing, and are feverish. While away for two 
weeks my man fed pretty freely of corn meal and 
buekwheat bran. Could that make the trouble?” 
This is probably the cause of the trouble. Give 
half a pound of Glauber’s salts, in wheat-bran slop, 
at night. Change feed. Feed roots once daily. 

Mice, Not Rabbits.— H. B. B., Long Island: 
Wrapping the stems with tar paper will not pro- 
tect the roots of the trees from the attacks of field 
mice, as you say, for these pests go undergound, in 
search of food, during the winter months. We 
have never tried scattering lime or ashes about 
trees, to protect them from mice, but think they 
| might answer the purpose well if applied in the 
| fall, first removing the weeds, grass, and sods 
| from around the stems for a distance of about two 

feet. Refuse lime, from the gas works, would be 

preferable to fresh lime, because of its rank smell. 


| 


One peck to each tree would, probably, be sufi 
cient, and as much as would be safe to apply to 
trees of moderate size. Coal ashes containing all 
the slag and clinkers might answer equally ag well 
as the lime, and may be applied in almost any 
quantity without danger of injuring the trees 
You might also try mixing equal parts of coal 
ashes and lime, as an experiment, and determine 
from experience, which answers the purpose best. 





Rubbing the Tail.—Worms.—J. L. A., Esmer. 
aida Co., Nev., has a young stallion that rubs his 
tail so constantly that the hair is nearly rubbed 
off, and looks bad. The bare spots have been 
washed often and sulphur ointment has been used 
with little success. The trouble is with the ree- 
tum. The rubbing is caused from the irritation of 
worms. A salt-and-water injection for a few times 
will probably relieve the case. If not, inject four 
ounces of cod-liver oil two or three times. 





Scratches.—James A. Miller, Lawrence Co., Mo., 
has a horse that has a swollen leg from long- 
neglected scratches. Bathe the foot, leg, and hee}s 
with a solution of carbolic acid, a teaspoonful of 
sarbolic acid to a pint of water, night and morn- 
ing, and dress the space between the foot, behind 
the pastern, every night, with a compress-folded 
cloth, wet in copper water, an ounce of sulphate 
of copper to a quart of water. This is kept in 
place by a bandage. William Hall, Tennessee, is 
referred to the foregoing. 

Diarrhea and Abortion in Jersey Cow:—\M. };. 
Merts, Madison Co., Ala., has a Jersey cow that 
had diarrhoea, and aborted. Had been fed eotton- 
seed bran, corn mealand millet hay. Information 
as to which of these caused the abortion is desired, 
As the quantity fed, and the length of time of feed. 
ing is not given, it is uncertain whether either 
caused the trouble. Severe diarrhoea from what- 
ever cause may have produced the effect com- 
plained of. The excessive feeding of the foods 
named, may have produced the diarrhoea. Thecow 
should be kept from breeding for a few months, 
and should have a change of food. The bran of 
eotton seed may have produced irritation of the 
stomach of the cow, and, by sympathy, may have 
eaused the abortion. ° 





Cough Affecting Milk.—N. C. Read, Alleghany 
Co., Ind., has a cow that appears well, has good 
appetite, gives a usual supply of rich milk, keeps 
in fine condition, but has a cough. The owner 
wishes to know if the milk is fit for use. <A cough 
may come from a common cold, and unless there 
should supervene fever, or other derangement, 
the milk would be fit for use. Cure the cough by 
giving clean hay sprinkled with hot flaxseed tea: 
wheat-bran slops containing a handful of whole 
fiaxseed morning and evening. A_ persevering 
cough where there is a decline of health in profuse 
milkers, should excite suspicion of tuberculosis, 
or some other grave affection, when the milk pro- 
duct would probably prove innutritious 0? 
unhealthful. 


Indigestion of Ox.—Fred Funk, Snohomish Co., 
Washington, has an ox that eats as much as his 
other work oxen, yet he is dull, has a rough coat, 
froths on rumination, stands with head low, and 
four feet close together, with an arched back, and 
the ox is always thin in flesh. This is, undoubt- 
edly, a case of indigestion. Give once a week, 
raw linseed oil, 16 ounces; oil of anise, two drams: 
spirits of sweet niter, two ounces. Mix and shake 
well and give at a draft warm from a bottle. 
A handful of powdered gentian and one of whole 
flaxseed thrown into the feed night and morning 
will prove a good auxiliary in effecting the cure. 
Another, too much neglected means of securing 
health in cattle, is the dressing, suchi as is usually 
given to horses. To secure and maintain health 
and suppleness of all the animal functions, @ 
thorough cleaning of the skin of cattle is as essel- 
tial as for that of the horse. 





Injury to Stifle Joint of Cow.—C. T; 3; Centralia, 
Va., desires advice what to do with a cow that is 
lame in the hind leg. There is a swelling on both 
the inner and outer sides of the stifle. The leg ca" 
be pulled down, so it cannot be out of joint. Apply 
hot vinegar night and morning, with vigorous hand- 
rubbing. Protect the cow from injury from the 
other stock by putting her in a large stall by her 
self. Soap liniment may be used alternately with 


the above. 
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“RECIPROCITY! 


Try it on your hogs by feeding Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy and 


HOGS WILL RECIPROGATE, 


py keeping healthy and ean pork rapidly at least 
cost. 


DR. JOSEPH HAAS’ 


WILL INSURE HOGS 


- WHEN FED MY REMEDY 
iy WRITEFOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
By OR MERCANTILE AGENGY. 





Hog and Poultry Remedy 


(Used suecessfu'ly for 14 years.) 


PREVENTS DISEASE. ARRESTS DISEASE. 
STOPS COUGH. (DESTROYS WORMS. 
PRODUCES PORK. |HASTENS MATURITY. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


PRICES . 25-lb cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 50c a pack 
*" age. Largest are cheapest. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. 

Write for Testimoniais. Send 2c stamp for ‘ eeeeees.’ 
a6i-page pamphlet on swine. (Mention this papec. 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 





A Household ‘Remedy. 


Autcock’s Porous P asters are ‘the only 
reliable plasters ever produced. Fragrant, clean, 
inexpensive, and never failing; they fully meet all 





the requirements of a household remedy, and 
| should always be kept on hand. 


For the Relief and Cure of Weak Back, Weak 
| Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, 
| Pains in the Chest, Small of the Back and around 
the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local Pains, 


| Allcock’s Porous Plasters are unequaled. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for 


ALLCock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 








SELF-ACTING — \, 







» Beware of imitations. rp: A 
NOTICE 
i appt LABEL 





THE GENUINE 





; S" os rn 
JO N ea SCALE Q 
© FULLY WARRANTEDo- 


5 Ton Scaces $60 50 FREIGHT Paip 


pore pRES, 


aJONESF BINGHAMTON, NY. 








UNITARIAN. RBESE* Crs, ERIE tare 
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Beauty often depends on 
plumpness; so does comfort; 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it, 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not. 

The way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—-free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 





Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, | 

New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 

oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 5 
2 














Champion Lever Float Harrow, 


PATENT CLUTCH- STRONGEST AND MOST 


TOOTH HOLDER. DURABLE. 
| TEETH CAN BE AD- FULLY 
JUSTED INDEPEND- WARRANTED. 
ENTLY OR SIMUL- 
ane iets TEETH FULLY WAR- 
SEND FOR RANTED. 
CATALOGUE 
AND — 





LOW PRICES. AGENTS WANTED. 


iB. FAROUHAR CO. LIMITED, YORK’ Ph 

















IMPROVEMENTS PATENTED 1890 IN THE U. S., CANADA AND EuRopPe. 


FIRE-PROOF. Easily applied byanyone. Send forSamples and Descriptive Price List. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


V. bestos Fire and Water-Proof Sheathing, Building Felt, Steam Packing 
” Fi ee eee Paints, Roof Paints, Roof Cement, Fire-Proof Paints, ete. ~ 


87: MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
JERSEY CITY, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, ATLANTA, LONDON. 


FENCE MACHINE FREE 


Send for Catalogue of the 


Little Giant, Jr., 


And how to get one free. It is the best, easiest working and {j 
most speedy fence builderin the wold. For full particulars lta WO eee 


address RICHMOND CHECK ROWER CuU., Richmond, Ind. “ert Qe : 


THREE AN 
sizes. Se Leone Harrow 
s\) 








































I Best all a eo ee gg oe 
or Fa owed lan 

NEE EQUAL yards ond Peach Orchards. Leaves no 

MC furrow or vilee: Angle of teeth adjustable. Send 

for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. Address 


> D.S.MORGAN & CO. Brockport, N.Y. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL REVIEW. 
The Boards of Trade Defended. 


—_- 

The proposed anti-option legislation is a blow at 
the freedom of trade in the interests of a class. 
To justify such a course, it should be clearly dem- 
onstrated that the evil the bill seeks to remedy, 


—low prices for farm product that speculation 
enters into—is due to the alleged cause, the 


dealings in future deliveries on the exchanges of 
the United States. That such is the cause is a 
pure assumption. The most eminent authority in 
this, or, perhaps, any country, David A. Wells, in 
his “Recent Economie Changes,” shows that the 
low prices of farm products, especially grain, are 
due to the opening up of new lands in the North- 
west, to improved farming machinery, to the 
invention of Bessemer and consequent 
cheaper railroad freight, and to the invention of 
the compound marine engine, and, hence, lower 
ocean freight. The increased competition of India 
is mainly due to the two latter causes. Are not 
these causes sufficient in themselves to account 
for the effect? Was not trading in futures in full 
swing during the high prices of 1881, or in the 
decade back of that? 

The Chicago Board of Trade is a highly finished 
piece of machinery for moving the crops of the 
West. It is the result of evolution, and other 
organizations have taken it as a model. It per- 
forms its work at a minimum cost. Doubtless it 
is by no means perfect, and will be further modi- 
fied from time to time as experience may suggest. 
It is denounced by the farmer for making bread 
low, and by labor unions for making bread dear. 
Both cannot be right. The truth seems to lie 
between these two. Speculation, as John Stuart 


steel 


Mill shows, tends to equalize prices. Of late 
years the tendency has been for wheat to go 


out of the country in May and June at lower prices 
than ruled in the fall and winter. It is clear, the 
loss fell on the trade, and not on the farmer alone. 
No man, who has an intimate acquaintance with 
the methods of trading on the Board, could come 
to the conclusion that there is any combination 
there inimical to the farmer. An operator would 
as soon buy as sell. Every short seller too, at 
some time, must be a buyer, and, when alarmed, no 
Every seller 


buyers are so regardless of price. 
find 


must deliver the grain on his contract, or 
some one who will. 

I was on the Board some 21 years, but now have 
no interest there direct or indirect. If there 
any sure thing in speculation, I have not discovered 
it, after most diligent study. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of all who speculate there are losers in the 
end. Many millions of money have been sunk 
there by speculators on and off the Board in 
“pulling wheat” in the past 10 years. B. T. 
Hutchinson. alone, frittered away a fortune of 
some five millions in speculation—money made 
mostly in the packing business and street rail- 
ways. Where, then, does the money lost go? 
To pay insurance, interest and storage on the 
graincarried; telegraph and brokers’ charges, and 
partly to successful speculators (a small percent- 
age this). In my opinion, it is the farmer who 
gets the biggest slice of it in enhanced prices. 
When prices are rising, business is most active, 


is 


brokers, shippers, millers and commission mer- 
chants wear smiling faces. Ona bear market. not 
a third as-many orders are received (not one-tenth 
would be nearer the mark). Wherein, then, is the 
Board a gainer, as a body, by depressing prices? 

Abolish the bueket shops, where mere bets are 
made on the price of grain, and the farmer would 
be a gainer. The patrons of the bucket shops are 
mostly on the “bull” side; that is, are buyers. 
If their orders were filled on the Exchanges, such 
buying would tend to sustain o1 advance prices. 
As it is, untold millions are traded in at the bucket 
shops without affecting prices in any way. These 
bucket shops are mere gambling houses, and serve 
no good purpose. Whereas, speculation on the 
Board, though some of it no doubt is gambling, 
serves tomakea constant and fairly steady market 
for the grain, provisions, etc., of the country. The 
most useful machinery may be put to a bad use. 
Boards of Trade are not beyond criticism, but the 
benefits derived from them, far outweigh the 
evil. The combination of Minneapolis millers is not 


composed of philanthropists, and, as for the 


exporters, they are almost invariably ‘ bears.” 
Great Britain is the greatest consumer of our sur- 
plus farm products, and cheap food is a necessity 
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to the masses of her people. Are millers and 
exporters likely to pay more for grain in the 
absence of speculators? The readiness of dealers 
to buy corn, say for May delivery, is based on their 
ability to sell out at any moment during change 
hours to realize profits, or cut losses. The willing- 
ness of banks and capitalists to advance on cribbed 
corn is based on the ability to sell on the Chicago 
market. If “future” trading is abolished, larger 
margins will be required all round. Each will 
want more compensation for the additional risks 
run; hence, less will be paid to the farmer. 

The Alliance last fall counseled the farmers to 
hold their wheat. Itwasdead wrong. The biggest 
crop, the biggest movement and the biggest 
foreign demand on record is the history of the 
crop of 1891. Without the extraordinary foreign 
demand, wheat would have been a drug ere this, 
at 65 cents a bushel in Chicago. Supposing legisla- 
tion is successful in stopping trading for future 
delivery in the United States, Liverpool] or London 
would probably become the center of such trade, 
and there prices would still be made. The cheap 
lands of the West are about gone, and consumption 
will soon cateh up with production. I believe 
that before 1900, the farmer, who has his land 
clear of incumbrance, will be a much-envied man, 
and will ask no favors of any body. 

JAMES A. HUNT, Cook Co., Hlinois. 
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The Notable Articles of the Month. 
— 

The South for General Farming.—Soon it will 
be discovered, writes Gen. E. P. Alexander in the 
Mareh Forum, that a thousand miles nearer the 
markets of the world than are the arable lands of 
the West, lies a vast territory, as fertile and as 
healthful as the very best of the Western lands, 
with vastly more resources, and with all the con- 
ditions of life greatly easier. This territorty is 
the South. 

The interiors of all continents suffer far greater 
extremes of heat, cold, and drouth than lands 
nearer the sea. The percentage of crops lost or 
injured by lack of rain or by early and late frosts 
increases rapidly as we leave the vicinity of the 
ocean, Which is the great equalizer of temperatures. 
Hence, far inland are but few fruits and vegeta- 
bles that can be profitably cultivated at all, and 
the production even of those is more uncertain 
than it is nearer the coast. The farmer’s chances 
are, therefore, fewer and poorer even for his chief 
crops. In comfort and economy of living, too. the 
farmer in the far interior suffers even more, for 
his vegetables are less hardy than the field crops, 
and his garden cannot help out the farm as it does 
at the South. The risk and expense of wintering 
stock in the South are reduced to a minimum. 
The winter economies and comforts in clothing 
and fuel, in farm work and in social life, are 
considerable. Nor are the summers hotter than 
those of the Northwest; though they last longer 
they are less extreme. The Southern climate is 
not less salubrious than that of the North, the 
mortality among whites in 1880 being 14.74 per 1,000 
for the whole United States and 14.04 per 1,000 for 
the Southern States from Maryland to Louisiana, 
inclusive. The lands of the South are still not 
one-half occupied. The sole condition which now 
prevents a large immigration, both from abroad 
and from the Northwestern States, is ignorance 
of the situation. 


The Farmer and Railway Legislation.—The 
railway problem will surely be solved witliout 
endangering the stability of our democratie insti- 
tutions, says Prof. Henry C. Adams in the Mareh 
Centriry, if the vast governmental organization 
(the Inter State Commerce and 38 State Commis- 
sions) created in this country in the past twenty 
years is permitted to develop as experience points 
the way, and if it is supported by enlightened 
public sentiment. The Granger laws of 1870 
established the fact that railways are amenable 
to direct legislative control. But legislation by 18 
States to compel competition or prevent combina- 
tion, and the federal law which forbids pooling, are 
a class of legislation that has not met expectation. 
More success has been gained in the direetion of 
securing just rates, the same to all, and not sub- 
ject to frequent or arbitrary change. Railroad 
commissions of the Massachusetts type have 
direct and final jurisdiction over certain minor 
questions that arise, and are also intrusted with 
the control of all teehnieal matters which con- 
cern the safety and convenience of the public. 


es — 


es 
They are at liberty to exercise no iscretion 
respecting general questions of ‘TANS portation 
their responsibility ceases with their reports 4, 
the Attorney-General, or the legislature. The 
States having commissions of this type are Ari- 
zona, Colorady, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maine 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Ver, 
mont, Virginia and Wisconsin. Comunissions of 
the Ulinois type have certain powers that are 
partly administrative and partly judicial, sue) as 
to revise or alter rates, or to impose schedules of 
rates. They are competent to hear complaints 
under oath, to compel the attendance of either 
party to a complaint, to subpoena witnesses, and 
in the name of the State, to institute proceedings 
against the roads. The Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission is patterned after the Illinois rather than 
the Massachusetts type. The States whose com. 
missions are adjusted, in the main, to the Hlinois 
type, are Alabama, California, Georgia, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Sonth Dakota, South Carolina, and Texas, 
Comnnissions have been established for the assess- 
ment of railway taxes in Indiana, Arkansas, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the last named 
State has made as ample provision for the collec- 
tion of railway statistics as any State having a 
commission. 


What the Department is For. — The service 
which the United States Department of Agricul 
ture performs for the agricultural interests of the 
nation is set forth clearly by the St. Louis Age of 


Steel in an article which recommends a cor- 
responding department of commerce. It says: 


“What we want is a market. It is true that we 
have a chance with the rest of the world, but it is 
also true that we have the rest of the world to 
compete with in the marts of commerce. To do 
this the best information and the wisest methods 
are necessary. These can neither be secured nor 
directed at haphazard, or by desultory efforts. The 
waste in blind and ill-advised energy more than 
covers its gains. Main force and ‘elbow grease’ are 
not the only desiderata in business, and knowledge 
is power as much in commerce as it is in managing 
a steamboat or a locomotive. We have a modern 
example of this in the agricultural industries of 
the nation. It was not without-its wise men, or 
its facts, and the mass of its constituents have 
been in deplorable ignorance or in helpless knowl- 
edge of their possibilities and blunders. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture evolutionized out of 
this chaotic condition, and its record for useful- 
ness is beyond challenge or controversy. Sucha 
departure is needed now in commerce.” : 


A State Road System.—As bad roads force peo 
ple to live in cities, and good roads tend to take 
them out into the country, Col. Albert A. Pope, of 
bicycle fame, outlines in the March Forum a plan 
for a State system of roads. He would have each 
State establish a bureau for disseminating inform- 
ation as to roads, their expense, construction and 
all manner of knowledge about them. Then he 
would have some kind of State supervision and 
advisory assistance by a State engineer, or engi- 
neers appointed by the State in aid of road and 
bridge building upon scientific principles and 
upon a comprehensive and economical plan for 
the whole State. He would have the State own or 
control and maintain some through highways. 
The expense of this scheme of road betterment he 
would have the State divide in the tax levy, sS0 
that part should be apportioned to the whole 
State, part to the counties through which the 
roads ran, and part to the towns. By borrowing 
on long loans this tax might be kept small. There 
need be no objection to this plan, he says. on the 
part of those who desire to work out their taxes 
on the roads, for they}could still do so upon the 
town roads tributary to the main roads. Towns 
would have no oceasion for jealousy of interter- 
ence or encroachment of outside authority, hav- 
Taxation, 1 


ing their own roads to themselves. 
the aggregate, would not be increased, because 


the expense of the general or through ronds would 
be provided for by loans, and would be distributed 
to the counties and the State, the more populous 
neighborhoods and wealthy people paying most 
of the tax. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST directs 
attention to the excellent suggestion that a fund 
for building such roads be obtained by a five per 
cent. tax on all inheritances exceeding $10,000 in 
amount, thus making “dead tax dodgers pay for 


good roads.” 
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OF Sparta, N. J., voluntarily says: 
“To Whom it May Concern: 
“Unasked I deem it my duty to a» suffering 
humanity whose bodies and souls I would have 
healthy, to tell them of the value of Hood’s 


Sarsapapilla. While Jiving in Ohio ona of my 
children was gr atly 


Afflicted With Boils. 

having 30 on her limbs, and being unable to walk. I had 
heard of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and bought a bottle, half of 
which cured entirely. Two years after, another child was 
affiicted as badly. I used the other half bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla with like results. About four years after the 
child first afflicted was again tormented like Jab, and I 
bought a bottle (on Suntay at that) and again a cure. I 
gave some of the medicine to a poor woman and two 
children; they were helped as were mine. Through a 
testimonial sent to C. I. Hood & Co., inquiries came from 
all the country, asking if it was a ‘bona fide’ testimonial 
and of course I wrote all that it was, and have the know- 
ledge of 


Scores and Scores 

Of persons helped cr cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Mild 
eases of rheumatism have yielded to it... Billousness and 
bad liver have been correcte1 in my own famly. This 
is the onlv patent medicine I have felt Jike praising. I 
speak not for C. I. Hood, but for the Jobs who are 
impatient and are tormented beyond endurance. Nothing 
I know of will cleanse the blood, stimulate the liver or 
clean the stoma7h so perfectly as 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Yours for the health, happiness and virtue of humanity.’ 
WILLIAM HOLLINSHED, pastor of Presbyterian church, 
Sparta, N. J. 


Hood’s Pills cure habitual constipation. 





I START YOU 


in Practical Photography to earn money at home, Only 
asmall investment and no experience required. .Genteel 
business for MEN and WOMEN. It will PAY 
YOU. Sample Photo and 48-page book of particulars foi 
2 cents. Z. SCHULTZE, 5 Chatham Sq., New York. 
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} “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
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>Complying with general re- 
> quest, 
BEECEAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered with 


A Tasteless and 
Soluble Coating, 


completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
Way impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 












00 NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 
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Avoids the great inconvenience of reaching into 
a barrel or sack. Noscattering. Saves time and 
waste. Once tried you wonld not be withoutit 
formany times its cost. Send for circular. 
251bi. #2.50 | Your dealer sells them 
or oughtto. Ifhe does 
not please write to us. 
LER, Manufacture 
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Freight Paid. MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO..CHICAGO 











The Greatest Thing in the World 
is Love, 


Coiled Spring Fence wiil better restrain domestic ani- 
mals; but even then the “greater includes the less” for 
LOVE prohibits the use «f barbed wire. Send for FREE 
copy of the “Coiled Spring Hustler.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 


Adrian, Mich. 
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ROOFING FOR FARMERS 








Guaranteed the best made. Especially suitable for 

Farmers’ use, being fire, water and wind proof, is 

light, durable, cheap, and easily applied by any 

one. Cheaper than slate, tin, iron or shingles. 

Catalogue, samples aud special prices on application. 
'THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 

iF? to 125 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


HANG YOUR DOORS 


on the Barn, or on any other Building, with Stan- 
ley’s Corrugated Steel Hinges, as they are 
much stronger and handsomer than the old 
style and cost no more. 









_.They can be had Japanned or Galvanized at 
slight additional cost, thus preventing rust. If 
ae ao mig gna dealer in your vicinity keeps them, 
write us 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 


LB (NA Telegraph Operator’s 





Work |s Pleasant! 


\ Pays good wages and leads to the 
|; highest positions. We teach it 
quickly and start our graduates in 
railroad or commercial service. 
yp Crops are splendid. Railroads are 
ANNI 2, wm Very busy. Operators are in great 

‘A = demand. WRITE FOR CIR- 


—\— _ CULARS. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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Our latest 
and best 


UMNEOCUALLED . Mower com- 

ZL bines the im- 

FOR 4 provements that 
SIMPLICITY years of exper- 
ience have pro- 

AND duced. It has no 
DURABILITY equal in the market 


for quality of work. 


Send for Circular and 
Price List. 


CHADBORN & 
COLD WELL 
M’f*’z Co., 
Sa eee ee NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Lawn Mowers in the World. 





ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Dairy Fixtures, 


Seeds, Fertilizers, etc. 
The “NEW MODEL” and “EXCELSIOR” Horse 
and Hand Lawn-Mowers are the best. 
A complete stock of all sizes always on hand. 
Send for Illustrated Cataiogne. 
185 and 187 Water St., New York City. 
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New Golds - C. b 
Embos’d Golds 15c. b. 
Paintersand Paper 4 
Hangers send busi- ib 
ness card for our 4 
large Sample Books ¢ 

by express. 4 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, }4 
















Also agents for Akron 
ROUND Salt Glazed Pipe, Fire 
Brick and Cement, 
(Established 1852.) 


JACKSON BROS. 
NEW YORE STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY,N.Y. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, and earn 
100. per month. Send your pame and 10 ceats in stamps 
to F. KEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 
$13,388 Paid 
OLD COINS [Fr 2° Old Coins. Save all 
you get, coined before 1878, and 
‘ Sends ae Tor Mustnred 
ist. Shows the highest prices 
ia Wievor BERGEN. 7] WANTED 
Pourt St., Boston, Mass. 
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MAYLEERS OF BUSINESS. 


The Distribution of Wheat. 

The March report of the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture puts the stock of 
wheat in growers’ hands at 171,000,000 bushels, or 
28 per cent. of the crop, 63,000,000 being spring and 
108,000,000 winter wheat. The largest reserve pre- 
viously reported was 169,000,000 bushels in 1885, 
when our exports of wheat, and flour reduced to 
wheat, amounted only to 132,000,000 bushels for the 
year ending June 30, 1885. For the eight months 
of the present fiscal year, up to February 29, 1892, 
our exports of wheat have been 164,000,000 bushels, 
or 32,000,000 bushels more than during the whole 
season of 1884-85, when the largest previous reserve 
stock was reported. 

With visible supplies now of 41,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, and invisible supplies of 171,000,000 bushels, 
a total of 212,000,000 bushels, it is well to look at 
our requirements. Taking the figures of the De- 
partment we find the annual domestic consump- 
tion placed at 300,000,000 bushels, of which fully 
one-third will yet be needed. Annual require- 
ments for seed are 56,000,000 bushels, of which 
36,000,000 bushels were absorbed by fall seeding, 
leaving 20,000,000 bushels still needed for summer 
wheat sowing. These two domestic sources de- 
mand 120,000,000 bushels, leaving, of the apparent 
supply, some 88,000,000 bushels for export. 

Allestimates, on both sides of the Atlantic, agree 
that, in addition to present stocks, the shortage 
in England and Europe is such as to require 
imports of at least 7,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
weekly, or 140,000,000 bushels before the harvesting 
of the next crop. Receipts from Australia, Argen- 
tine, India and South America are not expected to 
exeeed 50,000,000 bushels, owing to the shortage in 
the yields of the new crop in all these countries. 
This leaves 90,000,000 bushels to be supplied by 
Canada and the United States, ot which Canada 





cannot afford more than 5,000,000 bushels. Thus 
we have: 

Requirements. Bushels. 
Home consumption to June 30, 1892.... ... .100,000,000 
For seed to June 30, 1802 .. 20,000,000 


European demand from U nited States.. - 85,000,000 
oe PS Peers ere ee ee 205,000,000 

These figures are believed to be extremely con- 
servative, the supply to be derived from Canada 
being, in fact, 1,000,000 bushels more than is esti- 
mated by other authorities—and the actual Euro- 
pean demand being in excess of 7,000,000 bushels 
weekly. With a total visible and invisible supply 
of 212,000,000 bushels on March 1, we have actual 
requirements for 205,000,000 bushels, leaving a sur- 
plus of but 7,000,000 bushels, if the Department is 
correct, which is only one week’s European supply, 
and may easily be absorbed there. 

In spite of the fact that one-third of the — 
year’s crop was on hand March 1, 1885, No. 2 spring 
w hont sold that month in Chicago for from 74 to 80 
cents; in April the range of prices advanced from 
78 to 92 cents, in May, 86 to 91, and June, 85 to 90 cents. 
If the market continued steady and advancing 
with 169,000,000 bushels on hand then, and no extra- 
ordinary demand for export, may we not look for 
a like future now with a supply but slightly more 
and a foreign want notoriously greater than then ? 
How much influence will it have on the market 
that the estimated quantity of corn on hand is 
over 300,000,000 bushels more than in March, 1885 ? 
Our oat crop was 155,000,000 bushels greater than 
six years ago, and the supply of oats now on hand 
is, perhaps, increased in equal proportion. Will 
domestic or foreign consumption prefer corn to 
wheat? Will the new wheat crop in India and 
the Southern Hemisphere thresh out a larger sur- 
plus than was expected? How will the spring 
wheat crop of the United States and Europe come 
to maturity? These questions, as well as the 
deficit in Europe’s present supplies, must all be 
considered in estimating the future of the wheat 


market. 


Wheat Crop of the World. 


In compiling an estimate of the world’s wheat 
crop for 1891, official statements for the different 
countries have been used wherever available. In 
many eases these official estimates (marked by an 
asterisk) are preliminary, and likely to be consid- 
erably changed by the final statement. The figures 
not marked by the star are commercial estimates. 
‘The crop of the world, as far as reported, is 2,238,- 
“45.081 bushels. The crop of 1890 for exactly the 


same countries, similarly compiled last March, 
was 2,203,889,5% 


52 bushels.’ Thus reads the March 
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report of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It adds that Bulgaria is reported for the 
first time, 40,022,976 bushels; also Caucasia, in Asia, 
37,029,375, a total of over 77,000,000 bushels, which are 
omitted in the following comparison prepared 
from the present and previous reports of the 
Department: 
WINCHESTER BUSHELS OF SIXTY POUNDS. 


ae nes a a3 1891 ‘ses | __ 1890. 1889. 





North America: 
United States *) 611,780,000) 
GAnAGS:....-«-.... | 


399,262,000 490,560,000 








Ontario..:..... * 33,611,074 = 25,262,000) 19,288,983 
Manitoba..... *) = 23,922,598 14,000,000) = 11,928,511 
Total .........| 669,313,672 438,493,412; 521,777,494 
South America: | | 
Argentine Rep. | 33,069,000! 41,703,683) 11,350,000 
Cc “il ee Rens 14,187,500) = 18,567,360, 12,768,750 
Su) na | 47,256,500) 60,271,043! 24,118,750 
Europe: | | 
AMBUTIR, <6:0:5::5:5: 41, nie 750| 5A, 440,667; 42,000,000 
Hungary...... } 165, 345,000 94,020,333 
Belgium .......| a 5} 19,000,000 
Denmark....... 5.776. 512 5,000,000 
PTADCGs 0.5 cis 338. 902,124 316,268,369 
Germany 94,899,840 82,000,000 
Great Britain.*! 74, 400,714! 75,666,617 75,576,383 
ireland. = 2,615,437 2,639,399 2,680,838 
GTBRRE .26.2.00- 5,675,000) 12,378,240 5,000,000 
[CO eee *| 126,254,563) 126,610,746, 103,832,354 


Netherlands .. 3,713,472 6,189,120 5,675,000 













Portugal.......] 8,252,160 8,252,160 8,512,500 
Roumania.....| 53,073,684) 63,954,240; 44,784,853 
NER, ss 5s *) 169,108,708 197,739,200) 188,535,989 
Poland........*| 12,680,920) 22,343,125 
og ee 7,945,000 10. 315,200, 5,000,000 
BORIS c5 50 4505 | 71,349,094! 70,143, 360° 75,622,213 
SWOGEN .....\.. *] 4,551,350 3,956,043 3,708,045 
Norway .......-. 412,698 412,608 283,750 
Switzerland ..*| 4,041,766 2,475,648 2,270,000 
Turkey.........| 33,008,640! 37,134,720 39,725,000 
| ae ++ |1,121,558,740) 1,316,177 ,644 1,119,495,627 
Asia: 
ACER. ..<5 02500 *)| 255,434, wal 235,345,600) 243,076.549 
Asia Minor.....| 37,029,375] 37,134,720, 36,887,500 
Persia.....-.... | 20,630, 400| 22,693,440) 22,500,000 
>) ee eee | 343,125} 12. 378 8,240) 12,768,750 
pict) ee 325, 437,567! 307,552,000) 315,232,799 
Africa: | | 
Aiporia...:...... | 21,281 1250! 22,693,440 = 22,500,000 
Cape Colony...} — 4,126,080 3,713,472 3,800,000 
a ee | 11,140,416 160 7,945,000 
fe ere 4,256,250 256,250 
Se SS cere | 40,803,996} 38,915,322) 34,245,000 
Australasia: *| 33,874,606) 42, 480, 131! 26,2 


ae: 
_Grand Total. 2,238,245,081 | 2,203,889,552/ 2,041,075, 62 7 


— 
The Position of Corn. 


The quantity of corn in farmers’ hands, on 
March Ist, is estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at 860,000,000 bushels, being 41.8 per 
cent. of the crop of 1891. This amount has only 
once been exceeded—in 1889—when it was 45.9 per 
eent., or 970,000,000 bushels. The merchantable 
proportion is the largest ever reported, being 88.5 
per cent., or 761 against 834 million bushels, and 
85.7 per cent. two years ago, compared with an 
average of 82 per cent. for eight previous crops, as 
follows: 





Consumed 


Product of 
or distrib- 


March 1 Previous | U” hand | Per 






ras | Mareh 1. | Cent. ited: 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
a 1,617,000,000 587,000,000 36.3 1,030,000,000 
- See 1,551,000,000 512,000,000' 33 (1,039,000,000 
er 1,795,000,000, 675,000,000 37.6 1,120,000,000 
1886....°... 1,936,000,000| 773,000,000 39.9 1,163,000,000 
Co eee 1,665,000,000' 603,000,000 36.2 1,062,000,000 
ae 1,456,000,000 508,000,000. 34.9 948,000.000 
i epee 1,98,000,000 787,000,000 39.6 1,201,000,000 
1890.......-.2,113,000,000 970,000,000) = 45.9 1,143,000,000 
Ee 1,490,000,000 542,000,000 36.4 948,000,000 
1892. oi ocak 2,060, 000, 000 860, 000, 000 p41. 8 1,200, 000,000 


The exports of corn nee the year ending June 30, 
1890, were over 103 million bushels, and for the 
following year only 32 millions.’ But, since July 1 
1891, to March 1, 1892, a period of eight months only, 
the exports have been 48,412,643 bushels. For the 
months of January and February of the present 
year the exports were almost 30,000,000 bushels. 
The outlook now is for further exports of 75 million 
bushels by the end of October, when the new crop 
is harvested, compared with exports of 63 millions 
in the like period to November 1, 1890. This would 
reduce the supply of merchantable corn for home 
consumption to some 685 millions. The total sup- 
ply is thus nearly 100 million bushels less than at 
this time two years ago, following the still unpre- 
ecented crop of 1889, and only 260 millions more 
than last year, following the heavy shortage in the 
crop of 1890. 

But the supplies for commerce are drawn, almost 
exclusively, from seven States, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, which 
have on hand 546 million bushels, or 414 per cent. 
of their product. The Department reports that 
about 24 per cent. of the crop in the Western States 
is available for distribution beyond county lines, 








indicating that the corn surplus States can now 
spare only 131 out of their 546 millions, compared 
With some 46 out of 290 millions in Mareh last 
year, and 146 out of 667 millions on Mareh 1, 1899, 

The average farm price for the present mer- 
chantable crop is 39.2 cents per bushel, against 53 
cents a year ago, and 28 cents two years ago. The 
Chicago price for No. 2 cash corn ranged from 28 to 
30 cents in March, 1890, April 29 to 33, May and 
June 33 to 35, and thereafter advanced as the short- 
age in the growing crop became apparent. Now, 
(Mareh 12th) Chicago prices are about on a par 
with the farm price above reported. 

ea ee 

Agricultural, Personal, and Commercial, 

Smoke Your Meats.—Read the advertisement 


of E. Krauser & Co.’s “Liquid Extraet of Smoke” 
on page 296. 





Every Farmer Needs to save time and expense. 
In the breaking of a rein, a trace, or a belt, the use 
of Thomson’s slotted clinch rivets saves both time 
and money. 





Music Hath Charms when played, nearand f: ur, 
on the Washburn, Marquette, or the Lakeside, 
guitar. Free ¢ atalogue sent by the manufacturers, 
Lyon & Healy, Chiecage, Ill. 





Fine Prize Poultry were exhibited, last fall, by 
our advertiser, Charles Gammerdinger, of Colum- 
bus, O. He has over tifty varieties, an d, with 400 
birds, won over 800 first and second premiums, 
besides display prizes. 





A Spray Pump Free is not obtainable every 
day, although it is an absolute necessity on every 
farm. Our readers can learn about a good one by 

sending 10 cents postage to A. B. Spiers, Box 67, 
North Windham, Me. 


Bees.—Senad your name for free samples of bee 
veils, comb foundation, advice to beginners and 
circulars of bee book, smokers, ete., or send eight 
1c stamps tor a 24-p pamphlet on Taming and Hand- 
ling Bees. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Illinois. 





A Buggy Free is an offer not made every day, 
but our readers can learn how to get one by study- 
iug the offer of the Foster Buggy & Cart Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., who believe in small profits and quick 
returns. Send for their illustrated catalogue and 
prices. 





Large Crops of Fruit necessitate the use of 
evaporators, so as to preserve the surplus in mar- 
ketable condition for later in the season. The 
Zimmerman Evaporators are well-known standard 
machines, made by the Blymyer Iron Works Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





To Remove Curbs, Splints, spavins, windpuffs, 
and all bunches, try Quinn’s ointment a trial 
package of which will be sent to readers of this 
monthly magazine who forward four cents in 
stamps to W. B. Eddy & Co., Whitehall, Wash. 
ington Co., N, 





Advancement of Ability is shown in the case of 
Mr. T. Stevens, who was, for eight years, with the 
Goulds & Caldwell Co., manufacturers of wind- 
mills and other farm machinery, at Chicago, and 
has now been admitted to an interest in, and 
elected secretary of, the company. 





The ’Cycle of the Age is the best that can be 
obtained for the least money, and those who make 
a specialty of dealing in second-hand ’cyeles are 
Rouse, Hazard & Co., Peoria, Ul. Their stock is 
large, prices low, and terms made to suit every- 
body, even time instalments. Send for their cata- 
logue and price-list. 





The Terrors of Monday can be avoided by the 
housewife who uses Gold Dust washing powder. 
It saves a deal of time and labor, doing away with 
all the rubbing and scrubbing that make w ashday 
so dreaded. It is just as useful and saving in all 
household work, and has the further advantage of 
keeping the hands soft. 


Spray Your Trees and Vines, if you want good 
fruit and plenty. Spraying pays, for it gives fruit 
free from worms, seab, or rust. Readers of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can obtain, free, a 
book on “Spraying Fruits— How, When, and 
Where to do It,” by sending their addresses to 
William Stahl, Quiney, DI. 





850, 000.—This is the number of grapevines in 
over,.100 varieties offered by Lewis Roesch, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. Vines trom this nursery have been 
sent to every State in the Union, and have every- 
where given satisfaction. The catalogue of this 
firm, which is brimful of valuable information to 
grape and fruit growers, will be sent free to all 
applicants. 

A Good Idea and its Result is the man-weight 
cultivator, propelled by the force of the worker, as 
he walks through his fields. The work is light, 
easy, and pleasant, and thoroughly effective, com- 


(Continued on Page 274.) 
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- <@~>BETTER than GOLO<> 


,There are not many things that are as Basics or. a | ip value to Gold and VERY FEW that are BETTER THAN GOLD. It is howeversa gua fact that there are thousands of 
owners of our world Tonowned “Murra: marnene ss over _ continent, who say, they would not give up their ‘“‘ Murray ” Buggies and Harness for their value ip 


MURRAYS55. 


are known the world over and are justly 
recognized as the BEST and CHEAPEST 

Vehicles and Harness on the market. We 3 
sell direct to the consumer at prices bee, 
yond competition and belong.to neither: (7 
the Buggy or Harness Pool or Trust. 


S2BUEGIES $5.95 


Do you wish to purchase a Buggy or 


‘gold if they knew that they could not cot an er he 7a same k 























’ value received for your money and some- 
’ thing BETTER THAN GOLD, there is but 
f one make to buy and that is the celebrated 
* MURRAY.” 





Many Firms Make Big Claims, 
BUT WE PROVE OUR WORDS BY DEEDS 
AND WILE WAGER 


Write for our large Illustrated iniddhienneias containing full 4 descriptiod and prices of our“ MURRAY” 
Vehicles and Harness. We will mail it to you FREE. Address all letters to 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 














(One Thousand Dollars), with any ~Carriage or Harness Firm 
in the U.8., same to be given to any Charitable institution by 
the loser, that we can show more. honest and better testimoniuls 
for the ‘* MURRAY” Buggies and Harness for the time our gooda 
‘ have been on the market, than any one Factory ip the World 
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MURRAY BUILDING. 














NORTHERN GROWN BEST 
FOR ALL SONS & CLUMES. 















SEND @& FOR 10 FARM SEED UJOHNA\ 
SAMPLES OR 5% FOR FINE 
CATALOGUE-OR 3 FOR BOTH LA:CROS 


60,000-BUS. 
POTATOES CHEAP 
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Over 8000 in Actual Use 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, . Y. 
| 
6, '268 sold in ’90 
A Steel Windmill and Steel ,QUyy 
story of the ever-growing, 
One goes others follow, 
the 20,049 Aermotors in '91. Orders often 
pared promptly to plant our increase in 
motor Co, in the 4th year of its exist- 
makers combined ? How we came 
s © Tower? 
* & ment for 25 years, and in which 
in feeble Imitation of our 
manufacture, exhaustive scien- 
mechanical engineer, in which 
of wheels, propelled by artificia 3 M 
! 
questions relating to the propersjaay 
ance of air to rotation, obstructions in the wheel, such as 
not less important questions. These investiga= 
w 
AERMOTOR daily demonstrates It has 


S Pulverizes the Finest. Easiest 
sy Za indraft. Most Rapid in work. 
wd 
Sold onits merits, Valuable 
improvements for 1892. Write for circulars to 
H b] 
t 
45 sold in ’88 y 
2,288 sold in ’89 
9 
20,049 sold in ’91 
9 
60 ,000 will be sold In 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
(> These figures tell the 
ever-going, everiagting 
Steel Aermotor. Where 
and we *“take the country.”” 
Though sold, we were unable to make allof 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly increased our plant and are pre- 
every habitable portion of the globe. 
Are you curious to know how the Aer= 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmilis as all other 
5 « tooriginate the Steel Wheel, the 
& Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting 
®% ist. We commenced in a field in 
© which there had been no improve- 
S © there seemed no talent or ambition, 
Q + and none has yet been shown except 
Inventions. 
2d. Before commencing the| 
tific investigation aud experi- 
ments were made by a skilled ff 
over 5,009 dynamometric tests 
were made on 61 different forms 
and therefore uniform wind, 
which settled definitely many = 
speed of wheel, the best form, & : = 
angle, curvature and amount of sail co the resist- 
heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
tions proved that the power of the best 
ind moro could be doubied, and the 
bee ae ne. 
ss to the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tees its goods satisfuctory or pays freight both ways, and to 


theenormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- 
nish the best article at less than the poorestis soldfor. For 
'92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
Poa & windmill, and have made an exhaustive re= 
6 vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 
o¢ Ifyou wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—or if you 
want the tower you don't have toclimb (the Steel Tilting 
Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand stil 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
&% > (The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
o churn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn grindstone and 
<> saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
© © one ($100), write for copiously illustrated printed matter, 
< > showing every conceivable phase of windmill construction 
& 6 «nd work, to the AERMOTOR CO, 12th and Rook. 
well Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 


cpg Water Supply System enables y 
# your house with water without an 
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rages 


















Wood or 
Steel Beam. 


No lifting 

at corners. 

= Brake prevents 

plow running on team. 

Our book—= and linhine Draft than any plow on or off wheels. 
**Fun on the Farm,?? sent Equally adapted to Western prairies and hard, stony 
Free to all who mention this paper, ground, or hillsides, 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO., South Bend, Indiana. 


Special prices and time for trial given on first orders from points where we Pnave no Agents, 
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LIME SPREADERS, CORN PLANTERS and GRAIN DRILLS. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 
of manufacturing ALL KINDS 
of Fertilizer Distributors, both broad- 
cast and single row. We have Two Styles of SINGLE ROW 
Fertilizer Distributors, one withan EXTRA Capacity which will 
sow 50 bush. Cotton Seed peracre. These machines fully meet 
the requirements of Truckers, Cotton, Tobacco, Orange Growers and 
Farmers, and we WARRANT them to be the most complete 
and Perfect Force Feeds in existence. We also manufacture the 


SPANGLER IMPROVED CORN SHELLERS, FODDER CUTTERS, &cNQ) 5 
Sena THE SPANGLER MFG. CO., YORK, PA. 


catalogue. 














Single Row ee. 














A Bit HAVING A pd OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 

RACIN The most vicious horse 

can be DRIVEN and CON- 

TROLLED WITH EASE. 

Works the same as theJ.I.C., 
but don’t pull up so easy. 


A_EADS THEM ALL 
Sample mateo, 91.00 
Stallion Bits 50 cents eztra. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON 60, S°5'Suvicesiee: 
pinned 
$5 










owners buv 1106. 20 other specialties. 
E. E. BREWSTER, Holiyv, Mich. 








A DAY SURE. $2.15 Samples free. Horse 
CARDS! New Sample book 2c. U 8. CARD CO.,Cadiz,O. 


BLIZZARD Horst 
ice CREEPER 


FRAMES (3 sizes) fitted by ANY- 
1s ONEtoanyshoe. Calksonly —. 
Auyonecan putinnew. Set $3.¢ 

pd. Forsingle sets send shoe size. 


S. W. KENT, 


Sole Mfr, MERIDEN, CT. 
HAND MADE MADE NICKEL _TRIMMED, $l 9 
p Har ness’ 
~~ Write f Ang yontere Cata' ovne,.— 
THOMPSON, The Harness Man, Ridge Farm, Ill. 
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MAELERS OF BUSINESS. 
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(Continued from Page 272.) 
pared wtih the ordinary hand cultivator. It is a 
money-making and money-saving machine, and 
every farmer should send for a catalogue, to J. A. 
Everitt Seed Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





A Perfect Buggy-Top has long been wanted, 
and seems now supplied by the Kemper Mfg. Co., 
of Cincinnati, O. The front bow is a straight, 
tubular socket, fastened two-thirds of the way to 
the top, on the second bow, and ingress and egress 
are had with the utmost ease. Free catalogues 
can be had by our readers who apply to the 
advertisers. 





The Ever Reliable and well known AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is, in many respects, the greatest 
journal devoted to farm affairs published in this 
or any other country. Its illustrations are always 
finely executed and attractive, and its reading 
matter well written and carefully edited. In this 
respect its anniversary number is a marvel; but, 
for that matter, so is every issue.—[Orange County 
Farmer. 





The Annual Calendar, issued for 1892, by Henry 
A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, sur- 
passes all previous efforts of this house. Setting 
aside its handsome cover, its interior will be found 
replete with afund of information, useful to the 
gardener and agriculturist. Truck, field, fruit, 
and flower seeds, causes of failures, rotation of 
crops, hotbeds, and cold frames, with directions 
to correspondents, are all amply set forth and 
should be in the bunds of all our readers. 





Roofing for Farm Buildings.—There are few 
questions which, from a financial standpoint, are 
of as much importance to farmers as how to roof 
farm buildings in an economical, and yet thor- 
ough, manner. These facts are ably discussed in 
the new catalogue of the Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
117-125 Gilbert avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. This firm 
manufactures various grades of roofing suitable 
for all classes of buildings. It furnishes these 
materials direct to farmers, at special prices, and 
forwards samples, as well as catalogues, to all 
who apply for them, if this paper is mentioned. 





Frozen Meat.—The imports of frozen meat into 
the United Kingdom represent from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. of its total consumption of mut- 
ton. The number of carcasses of mutton imported 
in the past three years were as follows: 






From 1889. 1890. 1891. 
Australia.... = 85,547 207.984 
New Zealand.. 1,068,286 5 391 
Falkland Islanc 10,168 





. 1,009,936 1.196, 





River Platte........ 





2,948,074 





DR isk wte ingtt 2,163,769 3,323,621 





The Low .Price of Potatoes, during the past 
season, Will naturally turn the attention of farm- 
ers to any machinery or contrivances that tend to 
properly perform the necessary labor with econ- 
omy in expense. The triumph of modern inven- 
tion, in this direction, is the Aspinwall Potato 
planter, which marks the row, opens the furrow, 
drops and covers the seed, at any desired depth, 
allatasingle operation. It will plant from three 
to nine acres daily, and can also be used for corn 
planting. It has a fertilizer attachment. The 
machine is made by the Aspinwall Mfg. Co., Three 
Rivers, Mich. 





What They Say of It.— Thousands of farmers 
throughout the United States are applying to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for its outfit to aid in 
the work of securing from Congressta just law to 
prevent speculation in fictitious farm products. 
Hundreds of these letters are accompanied by 
words of earnest commendation, encouragement 
and suggestion. R. C. Justice, Faulkland. Del.. 
says: * The work of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST should strike a death blow to those who gam- 
ble at the farmer’s expense.” S. M. Wyman, 
Pomona, Ga.: ‘This is a measure of vital impor- 
tanee to the moral and financial prosperity of not 
only the produces but all classes of our country- 
men.” A. O. Yates, Oretown, Oregon: ‘I heartily 
indors®@ the plan.” J. M. Dauser, Sayreville, N. J.; 
“IT fully approve of the position taken and of the 
plan suggested, and will do my part to see this 
abomination brought to an end.” 





Irrigation in Idaho is practiced on 4,323 farms 
out of a total of 6,654. The total area of land upon 
which crops were raised by irrigation in the cen- 
sus year ending May 31, 1890, was 217,005 acres. 
The average size of the irrigated farms, or, more 
strictly, of irrigated portions of farms on which 
crops avere raised, is fifty acres. The average first 
cost of water right is $4.74 per acre, and the aver- 
age cost of preparing the soil for cultivation, 
ineluding the purchase price of the land but 
excluding the cost of water right, is $10.56 per 
acre. The average present value of the irrigated 
land of the State, ineluding buildings, ete., is 
reported as $46.50 per acre, showing an apparent 
profit, less cost of buildings, of $31.20 per acre. 
The average annual cost of water is $0.80 per acre, 
which, deducted from the average annual value 
of produets per acre, leaves an average annual 
return of $12.13 per acre. The tendency through- 
out the entire arid region to describe as irrigated 


(Continued on Page 275.) 
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rirls a Chance! 
/ \ To be GOOD NATURED. 


GOLD DUST 
Washing 
Powder 


MEANS: 


The washing all done 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
wand proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week, 
4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 
| Sold by 

S 1] ALL GROCERS. 


a Ty Gold Dust 





Give the 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





Good - $55.00 
Better 0 $65-°0 
Best R $75.00 
BUY of the Manufacturer. SAVE Middleman’s profit and Traveling 
man's expenses. We manufacturea full line of Buggies, Phactons, 
Surreys, Carriages, and Carts. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Al Vehicles BIQNEER BUGGY CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


warranted. 









The oldest in the World. 
address us for samples, prices, ete, 
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If you are in need of Roofiing do not fail to examine the merits of the 


- H, W. Smith Patent Stee! Folded Lock Seam. 


Ask your dealer for it and if he does not handle it, 


THE CANTON STEEL ROOFING CO., Canton, Ohio. 












\HARROW (0, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
HIGGANUM,CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. 

18 CLIFF ST. 
NEW YORK 













SUPERSEDES 
tHe DOIN 
MAK A PERFECT SEED BED 


ES 
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WTER 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 


Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Illustrated Circular sent Free 
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URPEE'S SEEDS GROW. 


Did you ever plant Seeds and then wait sadly for the green leaves that never came? 
BURPEE’S SEEDS are not that kind; you plant them; they grow. That’s one 
E reason why our mail order Seed Business is the largest. There is nothing doubtful about 
E BURPEE’S SEEDS; their strong vitality is tested before selling, while having all been = 
grown from the most thoroughbred strains they are equally sure to delight the planter 
k the Choicest Vegetables and most Beautiful Flowers. If you appreciate quality in 
3 


Seeds, write to-day for Byrpee's Farm Annual for 1892. 
It is a handsome book of 168 pages; tellsall about The BEST GARDEN, FARM and 
FLOWER SEEDS, including RARE NOVELTIES of SURPASSING MERIT?, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere—FREE #0 all who intend to purchase Seeds. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


WE TELL THE 


TRUTH 


about Seeds. We will send 

you Free our Seed Annual 

for 1892, which tells 
THE WHOLE 


TRUTH. 


We illustrate and give 
prices in this Catalogue. 
which is handsomer than 
ever. It tells 

NOTHING BUT THE 


AN, SG 
Were needy TRUTH. 


O.M.FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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(Continued from Page 274.) 
all land to which water has been applied within 
any recent period by artificial means, land to 
whieh ditches, perhaps so far destitute of water, 
have been constructed, and even land for which 
water rights inerely are claimed, has placed the 
Census Office under the necessity of absolutely 
restricting itself in its official bulletins on irriga- 
tion to land on which crops were actually raised 
by the artificial application of water during the 
vear. 1889. The farms or stock ranches in Idaho 
irrigated merely for grazing purposes have there- 
fore not been taken into account in Census bul- 
Jetin 157. 





Cheaper Binding Twine.—A Belfast, Ire.. com- 
pany is preparing to manufacture binding twine 
on an enormous scale, ‘the recent reduction of the 
import duty having enabled the British manufac- 
turers to compete successfully with United States 
makers.’ In view of the attempt of the National 
Cordage Co. to monopolize the market and compel 
farmers to pay extortionate prices for binding 
twine, this departure excites great interest. Sev- 
eral important American manufacturers, also re- 
fuse to go into the trust, while others are starting 
up, and it looks as though the National could not 
maintain extravagant prices. 





Selling in the English Markets. — Edgeley, La 
Moure Co., N. D.: If En@#lish wheat is given in 
quarters, you should muitiply by 28 to reduce to 
pounds, and divide by 60 to get bushels. If in hun- 
dred weight multiply by 112 and divide. If centals, 
add 00'and divide by 60. To-day, March 15, No. 1 
wheat is quoted at Liverpool at a price equivalent 
10 $1.05 per bushel of 60 pounds. A table showing 
freight rates from Atlantie points to Europe, also 
from Chicago to Liverpool through freight, is 
given in each issue of Farm and Home, published 
at Springfield, Mass. The present rate on grain, 
New York to Liverpool, is 5} cents per bushel, 
Chicago to Liverpool, 20 cents. You should 
arrange at point of shipment with the raihroad to 
deliver at ship’s side, and insurance can best be 
effected there by yourself. 


A New Way to Pack Apples.—A London house 
writes to Australia saying that Australian fruit 
growers have beaten not only English growers, but 
also American. in the packing and delivery of 
green fruit for the London market. American and 
Canadian fruit growers send apples, usually 
packed in barrels, and not so carefully selected or 
packed as Australian fruit. These are shipped 
in light, strong, ventilated boxes, each holding 
one bushel, or sometimes one-half bushel. They 
have the advantage of being easily handled, and 
with less risk of spoiling or rotting from over- 
heating. Moreover, if a case be lost or broken, it 
is not so serious as the loss or breakage of a barrel 
holding three times as much. Americans must 
do something in this direction to stop the heavy 
waste and loss that has marked our apple export 
trade this season. 

The Farmers’ Standard Guide is the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. For half a eentury it has 
“Jed the way” where suceessful farmers have 
found it profitable to follow, and has been a house- 
hold word in hundreds of thousands of happy and 
prosperous homes in this favored land. It has 
each year been better than the former year, and 
now it has reached an epoch in its history that is 
well marked by a number of greater excellence 
and interest than any that has ever preceded it. 
It is a number that every reader of this leading 
agricultural paper will be glad to have, but while 
it is, in itself well worth having, far better is it to 
have inthe home each number of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for the new year, as it is issued, 
to read, to study and to bring amusement and 
useful knowledge to the members of the house- 
hold. No periodical is of more value to the farmer, 
the horticulturist or the stoek raiser. The good 
old AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the one that 
can least be spared from the library table.—[New 
Jersey Journal. 


A Welcome Visitor.—The AMERICAN AGRICUL- 








THE CHARMING MEXICAN PRIMROSE is the Grandest of all New Plants. It is strictly 
a@ perpetual bloomer, asit is in flower at all times of the year. a good specimen showing always from ten 
to thirty large saucer-shaped blossoms, about three inches across, of a beautiful, bright, clear pink color, 
veined with scarlet and with a white center. The superb color, combined with airy grace andbeautifui 


form, goes to make a flower which is in beauty perfection itself. Each blossom keeps perfect many days 
before fading, and when it drops, others are out to take its place, and this succession of beauty is contin- 
ued from one year’s end to another. The plant is a free grower, succeeding in any soil or situation. Asa 
window plant it combines great hardiness and ease of culture with unsurpassed beauty and delicate love- 
liness, and is truly a plant which has no superior. In the open ground it grows freely and blooms profuse- 
ly all summer, and, in fact, until winteris aponit. Early frosts do not injure it, and it blooms on until 
frozen solid or covered with snow. It is a plant whose merits of hardiness, ease of culture, perpetual 
freedom of bloom, and unsurpassed beauty, both in color and habit, are offset by no faults whatever. It 
is the one most desirable new plant for the whole world. FINE PLANTS, ALL EADY to 
BLOOM, by MAIL POSTPAID, GUARANTEED to Arrive in Good Condition. 40 cts. 
each, 3 for $1, 7 for $2. Those ordering three or more plants may have a Manettia 


Vine free by asking for it. 
THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE The most magnificent flowering vine in cultivation, and is loaded 
with brilliant flowers every day in the year. The fame of its 

marvelous beauty is world wide. Fine plants ALREADY BUDDED AND BLOOMING, 25 

cents each, 3 for 50 cents. © 

SEW PEACOCK PANSY A Pansy of superb and varied color, showing the glorious and luminous 
\ ® bronze blue seen only in peacock ‘feathers. It is the finest colored 

strain of pansy everseen. SEED PER PACKET, 25 CENTS. 

SPECIAL OFFER For 60 cts. we will send by mail one plant each ot Mexican Primrose, Manettia 

Vine and pk’t Peacock Pansy. Two of each for Si. 


Also the Following Extra Choice Coilections by Mail Postpaid. 


12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs.. 25¢ 5 Grand Lilies,5 sorts named, including Auratum. 50e 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses, flowering bulbs... 25¢ 5 Grand Cacti, different sorts named............... 50e 
& Rare Chrysanthemums, 65 sorts named...........- 50e 3 Different rare new perpetuai blooming plants... 50¢ 
4 Lovely Tea Roses,white,pink,yellow and scarlet 50e | 6 Pkts. each rare new Flower, and Vegetable seeds 50¢ 

A GREAT OFFER For only $3.00 we will send postpaid all the collections, Primrose, Manettia and 

® Pansy offered above. Order at once, as these offers may not appear again. 

OUR BRONZE BLU CATALOGUE (A superb work of artin bronze blue) of FLOWER 

and VEGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
and RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 152 pages, hundreds of Ele- 
gant Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand ¥ beautiful large Colored Pilates. We offer the 
finest standard varieties and noveltiesin Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and 

rare new Fruits. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, New Aquatic Plants, e*. 

Don’t miss the Great Japanese Wineberry, AJllsummer Raspberry, Water —— Trailing Queen 

Fuchsia, Dwarf Orange, } geguito Catcher Plant, Picture Rock Tomato, Stanle otato, and hundreds of 

other Grand Novelties. THIS MAGNIFICENT CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT FREE 

TO ALL WHO ORDER THE MEXICAN PRIMROSE OR ANYTHING HERE OF- 

FERED. _ Or for only 20 cts. we will send CATALOGUE, Sample Copy of the MAY- 

FLOWER and a packet of PEACOCK PANSY SEED. We want agents in every town to take 

subscribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticultural Paper, THE MAWFLOWER, 50c. per year. 

Large Colored Plate with every number. Liberal premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Go., WN. Y, 














TURIST is always a welcome visitor at our house. 
We eould not get along without it. 
P. C. LARSEN, Cache Co., Utah. 


POTATOES I give awav a rew Extra 
Early Variety Beautiful 
catalogue containing all best varieties, tree. E. H, 
VICK, 1131 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











STR AWBERRI ES —Bubach, Haveriand,Felton, Pear? 

» and other choice varieties at very 
low rates. Grape vines, fruitand ornamental trees. Price 
list free. S. C. DE COU, Moorestown, Bur. Co., N. J. 











The Recognized Breeds. 


Only such animals will be admitted free into the 
United States after April 1, 1892, for breeding pur- 
poses, as can show ancestors of reccrd for five gen- 
erations on the side of the sire and four on the 
dain’s side. Otherwise, the animai will be dutiable. 
The books of record recognized by the Treasury 
Department inelude the whole list on Page 86 of 
the current volume of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, and also the following: Horses — Stud 
Book Francais of Thoroughbreds, American trot- 
ting register, Shire Horse stud book of Canada, 
Clydesdale stud book of Canada, Cleveland Bay 
stud book (French draft), Stud Book des Cheveaux 
de Trait Francais, Boulonnais (French) stud book, 
Nivernais (France) stud book, French Coach gov- 


ernment certificate, Oldenburger stud book, Han- 
overian government certificate, Stud Book de 
Societe National des Eleveurs Belges (Belgium 
draft), stud book of the Barb race (Algeria); while 


of the Arabs the recognized breeds (attested by a 
sheik’s eertificate) are Kehilan, Hamdani, Seg- 
lawi, Abeyan and Managhi. The jacks and jen- 
nets of France are recognized, if recorded in the 
Stud Book des Animaux de l’Espece Mulassiere, 


Race Cheveline et Race Asinine. In cattle, the 
foreign records recognized, in addition to those 
named on Page &, are: American Shorthorn herd 
book for Canada Shorthorns, Jersey herd book of 
(ireat Britain, Brittany herd book of France (Herd 
Book de la Race Bretonne Pie-noire), Friesian herd 
book (Freisch Rundvee Stamboek), Brown Swiss, 
Switzerland, Oldenburg and Jeverland, herd book 
of Germany. Of sheep, the Cheviot and Dorset flock 
books are recognized. The above, with the foreign 
registers printed on Page 86, thus form a complete 
list of breeds with a recognized system of registry 
for breeding improved blood. All the American 
sheep and swine registers on:Pages 86 and &7 are 
officially recognized, and also the Standard Delaine 
Merino register, American Southdown record, reg- 
ister of Cheviot Society of America, register of the 
Dorset Horn Society of America, and the 57 breeds 
of dogs in the American Kennel Club stud book. 


HARDY ROSES 


(For Spring Planting. 1 
The largest stock ne BE ee 
in America. 


at ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


"Gusaee 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, NY ° 


“AiG WHITE GRAPE, 


A few thousan’ two years’ old vines very cheap. Send 


for prices Address 
B. WHEATON CLARK, Lockport, N. Y. 


viene SEEDS" 
BERRY PLANTS, Deateineat = z.. 
IDAHO PEAR. taste 2 sc%s"7S: 2-5 Un! 
free. 4 to 5 ft., "5 ara 35. 00 per dozen; 244 ft. Tanets. 



































each, #3.00 per dozen. by express. Cions for grafting, 10to | 


15 in., 50 cts. per dozen, eS 00 per 10°, by mail. Prices given 
for larger quantity. 000 S rawberry plants of 15 best 
varieties. send for Price List to CHAS. BLACK, 
Lock Box 48, Wightatewn, N J 


BLOOMINGTON | (PHENIX) ) NURSERY. 
600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES 4x0 PLANTS 


We offer a large and fine ne stock of ore, description of 
FRU a7, and ORNAMENTAL T EES, S 
Roses fines pean FRU Vis, jedge Plants, 
FRUIT and FOR EST TREE S 7s 
Priced hn li Ant free Established 1852 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY 


Successors to SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., BLOOMINGTON, ILL, 


THE DIAMOND PEACH. 











TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 
New, hardy, enormous bearer. Largest size. 
Specimens weighed a pound—yellow fleshed. 
Took first prize at the Ohio Cent’! Fair, 1888. 
We have entire stock—none other genuine. 
Price $2 each, 2 trees for $3. 5 trees for $5 
Express prepaid. 


The Albaugh Nursery & 0. Co., Tadmore, 0. 
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BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


in America and the most permanent have been obtained by sowing the 


HENDERSON LAWN CRASS SEED. 


A combination entirely our own, of such grasses as experience has proved 


best adapted to our climate. 
“How to make wn.” 


DAYS you will have a sward fit to mow, and in 


With every order is sent Free our essay, 
Follow its plain_directions, and in 


a carpet of the 


richest green, which will challenge in beauty the much vaunted 


BAWINS OF 


be required. 


oLD ENG 
One quart will sow a plot 15x20 (300 square feet), or for an acre 5 


LAND. 
bushels will 


Price, 30e. per Quart (free by mail), or by express or freight, buyer paying charges, 
25e. per Quarts $1.50 per Peck; $5.00 per Bushel. 
WITH EVERY ORD R FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
is also sent Free our Catal A of Every yebing for the Garden 
1e 


(which alone costs us 25 cents), 
vertisement. 


rovided you will state w 
Our Catalogue of 150 pages is bound in illuminated covers, and 


re you saw this ad- 


is the largest ever issued. It is replete with many engravingsand colored 
plates of all that 1s new and desirable in Seeds and Plants. 


HENDERSON & CoO., 





‘sit fier 


con nleatee 0, U5 ig 
TERM 








You will have 
if you sow 


FAUST’S 


SS ~ The following special offers are made to more 
generally 2 our Tested Seeds that grow and give satisfac- 
tion. 81.00 Collection New and Standurd Vegetable 
Seeds, all the best varieties, 35 pkts., enough for a large garden, 
$1.00 postpaid. Grand Pansy Collection, 10 pkts. choicest 
varieties, 40 cts., and our new book on Pansy Culture. Pearl 
Collection Flower Seeds, 11 pts. popular varieties, 25 cts. 
Ruby Collection Flower Seeds, 16 pkts. rare seeds, 50 cts. 
Grand Gladioli Collection, 10 Fine varieties, 50 cts. 

Roses, 4 Lovely Tea Roses, white, pink, yellow and scarlet, all 
strong, well rooted plants, sure to grow, and the New Moon 
Vine for 50 cts. Ten Splendid Everblooming Roses, 
all different and choicest kinds, and the True Manettis 
Vine, @1.00. Buy your seeds from the growers, Woodlawn 
Farms, 1300 acres. Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue free, 
desc ribes all the novelties and standard varieties; you need it. 
Write to-day. Combination Flower Seeds, 1000 varieties 
and Catalogue for 10 cents. New flowers daily for months, 











H. C. FAUST & CO. 
64 & 66 NOFront St. & 100 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, t@ 


CROSBEY 


————— = 
(EXCELSIOR) New England's Hardy 


FROST-DE ACH 


PROOF 


Fruits when all others fail. See 
cziption, and colored plates. which will be sent Free. 
THE SWINDLE AMONG ‘ee Ss AW- 
BERRIFS FOR _ 18 

fully exposed in our Catalogue Read ame consider be - 
fore investing money in new fruits. Trees. Plants and 
Vines of best new and old varieties, for sale cheap. 


H. & J. H. ‘a 
Send fer catalogue. South Glastonbury, Conn. 

















FLOWERS { 13 Packets Most Popular 

: ANNUAL FLOWERS ONLY 30 Cts. 
Here we offer a collection of the most popular varieties of 
Annual Garden Flowers for about one quarter of the cata- 
fogue rates. Each packet cootains a liberal quantity of 
seeds, all of the choicest quality in every respect. They 
are al! easily grown, and will furnisb a rich and most 
varied display of floral beauty. covering the whole season. 
For 3” cents 1 will send by mail for trial 13 papers, one 
each of the following popular kinds: German Pansies, 
5" varieties mixed. Asters, 10 mist popular kinds and 70 
varieties mixed. Miss Blanche Ferry Sweet Peas. 
China and Japon Pinks, all varieties mixed Giant 
Mignonette, Nasturtions finest colors, Improved 
Double Poppies, mixed varieties, Phlox Grandi- 
floria, ali « ~wipramined, Petuntas, Striped and Blotehed, 
fine Double Zinnias, and 3 o-her pepular varieties 
To introduce, w'll send tis popeder collec: + for 30 
cents. A. B. HOWARD, teed ram 


401 | 
Varieties 


J. S. COLL 


GRAPE mes 


aul old and mew varieties © Extra = quality V Warranted 
Lovest rates, . 


true. e 
T.S. UBBARD' co., 0 FREDONLA, ° 





(Of BEST SORTS of Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Cherry, Fium, 
| Souimeie, Strawberry, Rasp- 
jaerey, Blackberry, Currant, 
1G rape, Gooseberry, etc. Also 
Chestnuts, Walnuts, Trifoliate 
* range, Eleagnus Longpipe, 
ie ot ner Novelties. 

end for Catalogue. 
igs = ‘SON, Moorestown, 











1892. Spring Catalogue 


With Colored Plate of E. P. 
Roe. 50 Other Illustrations. 


Complete list of all the good 
fruits and ornamentals mailed 
free. Address 


T. J. DWYER, 


¥.p.ROE. CORNWALL, N. Y. 


EVERCREENS 


At Douglass Wholesale Nursery. 


Blue Spruce, Douglass Spruce, Pines, Arbor 
Vite, Balsam Shade Trees, etc. 


R. DOUCLAS & SON, 


751 Genessee St., Waukegan, II. 








Wu TREES. 





} CHESTNUTS—JAPAN MAM- 
NVUOTH and GIANT, _ Parry’s 
Japan Walnuts, JAPaNG''LD- 
se HWN RUSSET 1ID4HO and Kief- 
i fer tears, ELEAGNUS LONG- 
IPES, HaRvY ORANGES and 
other valuable novelties. Small 
Fruits 8. see. 2 aa 

e und Nut Treer, Ornamental shrubs, Vines 
pe ggg A te hath Ra Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


GRAPE VINES 


f Best Quality. Warranted true to name. Lowest 
fae Tarzest Stoc — meee of Old and New 


Wantoties. end for Price 
Varieties. vee & BON & MEISSNER, Bushborg, Mo. 


sos GRAPE VINES 


Also all Fruits Trees, & 
00 momen ch rig 2 sample vin nes mailed for” if. — 


pore tegeornatay mo LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. ¥- 


[,ABMERS AND GARDENERS-—Do you want to 

make the heaviest paying investment of the age ? One 
man last season received in rerurn for an extra _invest- 
ment of 87 = —_ — ase bushels ot NS 
more per acre. ou can do the same*by 1s # . 
SPECSAL POTATO MANURE and TRUCKERS 
DELIGHT. Special brands for each crop. Samples 
and circulars forw — on we ye gaged ; pe ay te 
yak. We can make money for you. aea 

wanted in all unoccupied territory. CHEMICAL 
COMPANY of Canton, Baltimore, Md. Pb. O Box 407. 


1 50, 000 PEACH TREES FOR SALE. Besides 
this we bave an enormeus stock of every 
vari- oe of Fruit and Shade Trees, Vines, Pla: ts, etc., best 
quality, in any quantity, at rices that’ defy competition. 
0 Yellows, no contagious diseases. Catalogue and best 
terms free to allreadersofthis raper Addre 
FREDERICK NURSERY, Frederick City Md. 


CHOICE SEED POTATOES! foc atet etn: own 
ee Sa nerren ee OLDS, Clinton, Wis. 
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i: SNe i one See a United States Nurseries. 


A large class of agricultural produce which will 
be benefited by the commercial agreements nego- 
tiated with Southern countries includes rosin, HAVE - YOU -SEEN - OUR - NEW - CATALOCUE - FOR - 1892 ? 
turpentine, tar, pitch, lumber of all kinds, and 
manufactures of wood. All these products of 
American forests have been subject to duties in 
Brazil, the Spanish West Indies and San Domingo. 


Nearly all are now on the free lists, and their HARDY PLANTS. 
increased importation into the countries named Everything really good in this line, and what you want for your garden. 


will follow, as & matter of course. 


The patie ove ly ith neice has reer been in CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
rece long @ rh to offer a fair i ieati of the P - 
pases. rc adenine tater aren hela The Queen of Autumn Flowers. We have them all; our prize winners-and hundreds 


general trend of the export trade under the new 


conditions of commercial union. From April ist of other varieties. 
to September 1, 1890, the exports from the United FLOWER SEEDS 


States to Brazil amounted to $5,133,590. During the | P 5 i 
same period of five months in 1891, covered by Any quantity of fine Flowering Plants suitable for your garden, house or conserva-- 
reciprocity, these exports were $6,303,182, an in- | tory in our seed list. 

crease Of $1,169,592. There was an increase in | 

every class of agricultural produce, although the | VEC ETABLE SEEDS. ; 

largest gain was in machinery and steam engines. | Kinds you should grow, can eat; palatable, sweet and delicious, without any stretch 
There was an additional export of turpentine and | of your imagination 


rosin and a gain. of $214,290 in lumber and manu- 








If Not, Get One as Soon as Possible. It Contains a Full List of 


All this you can find, and 


faetures of wood. 
Rosin, piteb, tar and turpentine have been 
Perm in Brazil of a duty of saat wate men | ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
when exported from the United States. The total | Together with much useful and valuable information. All for only the asking, or 
imports have amounted to $167,963, and the larger d ding 25 t t it d f y ” 
share, $98,310, has been shipped from the United -_ y —_ g — ge > as paper valieened 
States. In Cuba and Porto Rico the duties before PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED 
the recent increase of twenty-five per cent. on all . 
- : and compete for the $225.00 prize we offer. 


imports were ninety cents per 220 pounds on rosin 
and piteh, and one and three-fourths cents per ‘i 

pound on crude turpentine. All are now free of PITCHER & MANDA Short Hills N J 

duty when exported from the United States. The ra ’ ] “ ns 
same articles have been placed on the free list | — = 
with similar reductions of Quty in consequenee of SCS SOMOS HSHH OSS SOODOOHOGDOHOG LDH OGD HDHD OHHH OHOODOSHHSOSSO OOOO SHS 


"Gao Seen: = Wiens Sas pees JERRARD’S SEED. POTATOES / 


The Uses. — While these products of various 
species of pines are largely used in caulking the fare always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the new lands of 
seams of ships, and are comprised under the head isuete they sid Parteat eal : mga ap hatae anby of Ver- 
of naval stores, they enter also into numerous The beautiful Early Norther heads the list of new kinds. New Queen, 
mechanical processes. The bulk of the rosin of Harbinger, Minisier, and all the good kinds, new and old, are in it. 


commerce is supplied from North Ameriea, and is JERRARD’S NORTH ERN SEEDS “ 








°-@ 











SOFC CTC0 





an ingredient in varnishes, cheap candles, soap. 

lubricating oils, printers’ ink, fireworks, plasters produce earlier vegetables than any others on earth. 

and ointments. Piteh and tar, which are used in CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 


various manufactures, are supplied not only from ©eeeeeeeoe 60000000060 08666060006000 
North America, but also from Finland, the Black 


Forest, Austria and Switzerland. The volatile oils 
Dr THEY GROW--THEY BLOOM. 
150 pages describing one of the 
Catalogue Free Scipoumpiote cious i the U. Ss. 





Ger tepeesenecese 








in Europe as well as in the United States. The 
Scotch fir, the maritime pine of Southern Europe. 
the silver and spruce firs of Germany and the 
Hungarian Jlareh furnish competing products 
whieh reduce the exportation of American tur- 
pentine, derived mainly from the long-leaved 
pine of the Carolinas and the balm of Gilead fir 
of Maine. As the manufactures in which rosin 
and turpentine are used have not been established 
in Brazil and the Spanish West Indies, there is a 
restricted demand for the erude articles, chiefly 
in the form of naval stores. 

A More Important Class of forest products 
affected is comprised under the head of wood and 
its manufactures. Importations of this class into = = _ 
the Spanish West Indies from the United States ; 
have amounted to $1,057,659, including $560,787 in Established | New Illustrated 
lumber, $342,393 in barrel staves, headings and OVER and descriptive 
hoops, and $154,479 in boxes. This aggregate priced General 
excludes importations of doors, windows, shut- 50 YEARS. and ORNAMENTAL CATALOGUE, 
ters, wagons, carts ald other manufactures of Largest and Evergreens, ROSES, Shrubs, Grapes, wi ana alleen 
wood, whieh amount to about $500,000 annually. | Most Complete! Hardy Plants, Pzeonies, Small Fruits. satin toeihananelcs 


The United States practically has no competition Stock in the a the most complete 
United States. ELLWANGER & BARRY published FREE 


from Europe in this trade, France and Germany 
| Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. Lao a 


having between them barely more than $50,000 
“SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 
' 


out of a total of over $1,500,000. 
The duties on these exports from the United 
States have been high. On pine boards and 
scantlings the old rate per 1,000 feet was $4.80; on 
poplar boards, $7.20; on maple and cedar, $9.60; on If Darwin’s theory is to be accepted, then the fact that I am the 
sole survivor in the trade of those who began with me the same 
line of business, gives significance to the fact that my sales of seed 
to market gardeners, well known to be the most critical cf all 
buyers, has increased year by year until it has now reached vast 


walnut, $12; and on planed lumber twenty-five 
per cent. has been added. Hard and unhewn tim- 
ber has been subject to a duty of $7.20; materials 
for cooperage have been taxed from $2.16 to $5.16 

proportions., That I raise many varieties on my five seed farms, 

mage 1,700 tests annually for vitality, and test novelties, that no 

one may be imposed on, will explain much to the thoughtful buyer. 
Iinvite you to wite for my FREE Vegetable and Fiower Seed 
Catalogue 


per 1,000, and hogshead and barrel headings and 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


distilled from turpentine are manufactured largely 
YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 


The STORRS & HARRISON CoO. 
PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 





| 
| 


























shooks from fifteen to twenty-six and two-thirds 
cents. <A uniform increase of twenty-five per | 
ecnt. on all these duties was decreed by the Span- 
ish government before the commercial agreement 











Was negotiated. 


U : » yeeiprocity arrangements all these | PLANTS by mail, 390 of 4 kinds, 13 for $1.00, S_C. Leghorns, R. C. Brown Legho:n-. 
RAGES HRT: im STRAWBERRY to iate. only #1. By Ex. EGGS Sliven Wigan dottes Light Brabmas, Pekin Duck ™. 


: - sed since Sevte sy ear! er 
duties have been meee od. since Re ptomber.1.10m. | 1,000, $land'up. Best plants and nacking _ Price list ee Send forcir ular. You can order direct fr m thisand eegs 
(Continued on Page 278.) | All berry plants. SLAYMAKER& SON, Dover, 1. 


will be sent promptly. Al. P. ALLEN, Meadville, Pa. 
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at 


New Markets for Forest Products. 


ear 


(Continued from Page 277.) 

The free lists now include woods of all kinds in 
trunks or logs, joists, rafters, planks, beams, 
boards and flooring; staves, headings and hoops 
for cooperage; boxes mounted or unmounted; 
wagons and ¢arts, doors, frames, windows, shut- 
ters and houses. All manufactures of wood, 
turned or unturned, painted or varnished, will be 
free after July 1, 1892, with the exception of furni- 
ture of all kinds, on which there will be a reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent. from the current rates. The 
only reservation made for the protection of Cuban- 
forest products is in the form of cedar boxes, 
which are excepted from the operation of the 
free lists. 

The effect of these sweeping reductions in 
increasing American export trade can only be 
roughly estimated in the absence of statistics. 
“The sugar product of Cuba and Porto Rico is now 
reported to have reached 800,000 tons during the 
last season, an increase of 200,000 tons in a single 
year. There have been large investments of 
American capital in the island during the last 
year, and every steamer sailing for Havana and 
‘Cienfuegos is now carrying improved plants and 
machinery for milling cane and extracting an 
increased percentage of the juice. Unless all 
signs fail, there will be, during the next five 
years, an enormous development of the care- 
sugar industry of the Spanish West Indies. This 
will involve an equally large increase in the 
demand for cooperage materials of all kinds. 

The improvement in milling facilities also ren- 
ders necessary a larger use of lumber, and the 
marked reduction in the cost of building and 
framing materials will have the effect of increas- 
ing the demand. The advantages of the larger 
market for wood and its manufactures will be 
shared by Canada with the United States until 
July 1, 1892, when all the other Spanish commer- 
eial treaties will be abrogated. The permanent, 
arrangement with the United States will then go 
into effect, and Canada will be excluded from the 
benefits unless the British government succeed 
in the meantime in negotiating a similar conven- 
tion. The only exceptions to the free list of wood 
and its manufactures after that date will be cedar 
boxes, furniture, carriages, railway and street cars 
and a few articles of fine wood. On these there 
will be reductions of duties amounting to fifty per 
cent. for furniture and twenty-five per cent. for 
earriages. Cars for railways will be subject to an 
ad valorem duty of one per cent. 

In San Domingo, the commercial agreemeut 
provides for the free introduction of wood and 
lumber for building purposes, for cooperage of all 
kinds, materials for shipbuilding, boats and light- 
ers and school furniture. It also sanctions a 
reduction of twenty-five per cent. in all other 
manufactures of wood, including furniture, imple- 
ments of household use and woodenware. The 
entries in the free list cover an export trade 
from the United States amounting to $135,000 and 
those in the reduced schedule to $25,000. As the 
«luties have been very high—sixty per cent. on 
jumber and manufactures of wood—the doubling 
of this trade may be confidently expected in a 
short period. In both the Spanish and the San 
Domingo treaties trees, shrubs, and tan bark are 
inciuded in the free schedules. 

Not so Good in Brazil. — The commercial 
arrangement with Brazil is less favorable in its 
conditions respecting lumber and manufactures 
of wood than the other two conventions. Rail- 
way construction, material and equipment is 
alone included in the free list, but a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent. is provided for in lumber, 
timber, cooperage, furniture, wagons. carts, car- 
riages and other manufactures of wood. Under 
this heading the imports received from Europe 
have been $1.098,927 against 8417.761 from the 
Tnited States. 

The reduced schedules will place a premium 
upon American lumber and manufactures of 
wood, and ought naturally toinvolve a substantial 
increase of the export trade. The importations of 
engines and machinery have amounted to $184,652 
From the United States and $2,320,627 from Europe 
with duties ranging from fifteen to forty-eight per 
«ent. After the negotiation of the commercial 
zugreement there was in the course of five months 
xn increase amounting to $1,000,000 in importa- 
tions of this class received from the United States. 


[Continued on Page 279.) 
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ey Reliable Publishing 
#, mouse! ag emt Mt 
: ted th 0 
Fo illustrated p< for ladies and the 
family circle. It is devoted to sto- 
iy ries, poems, ladies’ fancy work, 
artistic needlework, home decora- 
S<tion, housekeeping, fashions, hy- 
giene, — reading, etiquette, 
etc. ‘To introduce this charming 
ladies’ paper into 100,000 homes 
where it is not already taken, we now 
make the following colossal offer: Upon 
recei, of ont 12 Cents in silver or 
stamps, we willsend The Ladies’ W orld for Three 
Months, and io each subscriber we will also send Free 
and postpaid, a large and magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds, (ohundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, 
Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox Drummondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine, 
Stocks, Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember, twelve 
cents pays for the paper three months and this entire magnificent Col- 
lection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by 2 first-class Seed House and | 
warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can afford to miss this wonderful | 
opportunity. We guarantee every sub- a. | 
scriber many times the value of money y 
sent, and will refund pe money and 
make z & present of both seeds and 
paper if you are not satisfied. Ou:s is 
an old andreliable publishing house, en- 
dorsed by all the Jeading newspapers. 
Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny 
schemes of unscrupulous persons. Write to-day 
—don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and six Seed 
Collections sent for 60 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER! Toany lady answer- 
5 s ing this advertisement 
and naming the paper in which she saw it, we “ 
will send free, in addition to all the above, one packet 
of the new and popular imported Love-in-a-Mist, 
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New Markets for Forest Products. 
—_- 
(Continued From Page 278.) 

The effect of the removal of the duties was felt 
almost at once in favoring American at the 
expense of English machinery. A similar result 
may follow the reduction of duties on lumber and 
manufactures of wood. 

Agricultural Implements and Machinery are 
on the free lists of the three conventions. The 
advantage offered in Brazil over European com- 
petitors is slight as the port and provincial 
charges have not exceeded five per cent. so that 
little progress is to be anticipated in this class of 
exports. In San Domingo duties amounting to 
sixty per cent. have been removed and a new mar- 
ket ‘has been opened for agricultural machinery 
and implements. In Cuba also there ought to be a 
substantial gain in trade. 

Notwithstanding the marked superiority of 
American farming tools their introduction has 
peen attended with great difficulty in Southern 
countries. In Mexico and the Argentine Republic 
improved machinery of this class is gradually 
coming into use, but in Brazil, Peru, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Central America primitive imple- 
ments of agriculture are still employed. A great 
drawback upon the successful introduction of 
these implements and machines is the absence of 
\merican wholesale houses in Southern cities 
where they can be seen and purchased. In Per- 
pambueo, Bahia and Rio there are English ware- 
houses carrying everything of this kind in stock. 
There are no American houses conducted on this 
pasis on that coast. Commercial union without 
mercantile energy Will be of little avail in intro- 
ducing manufactures of this kind. 

That “Danger of a Water Monopoly,” de- 
scribed in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
February. Page 142, is not as serious a question as 
it appears in that article. Supposing congress 
should grant to Colorado and Wyoming the con- 
trol of the water, and these States should build 
storage reservoirs, Will that prevent the water from 
running into its accustomed subterranean chan- 
nels, thence into gulches. creeks, rivers and ocean ? 
The more land there is irrigated at the base of the 
mountains, the more rainfall there will be to the 
east of it. Not a drop of water is lost; ravines and 
wulehes, which were as dry as a bone 10 years 
ago, now have running water the whole year. It 
is impossible to erect reservoirs of sufficient 
capacity to store, in any one season, the one-thou- 
sandth part of the entire flow of water from the 
melting snows. The farmers of those States men- 
tioed, depending on ewater for irrigating pur- 
poses, may rest easy. In the event that sueh 
storage reservoirs are built, and all available basins 
on the plains are filled, the creeks and rivers flow- 
ing through their respective States will not dry 
up. On the contrary. inundations at one time, and 
shortage of water at another, will hardly ever 
oceur; the flow will not only be as large as before 
the settlement of Colorado and Wyoming, but be 
more uniform during all seasons. 

ADOLF DONATH, Larimer Co.. Coli. 
<i 

Education in Great Britain.—In England, public 
grants of money are made to collegiate institutions, 
fixed agricultural schools, lectures, and to tem- 
porary Glasses for special technical teaching, sueh 
as dairying, fruit growing and forestry. During 
the past fiscal year nearly $25,000 was distributed 
to twenty-nine institutions, of which $10,000 was 
used for dairy teaching. In Scotland, forestry is 
especially studied, while in England more time 
and money are devoted fruit growing and 
horticulture. On one farm of 253 acres, thirty 
being arable and the remainder pasture, were 
between fifty and sixty cows. The dairy was 
twenty by eighteen feet and thirteen and a half 
feet high. The floor was of concrete and the walls 
were tiled. In the scullery adjoining was a steam 
cheese-making apparatus. ‘The cheese room ecom- 
municated direetly with the dairy, was heated by 
astove and had room for 150 eheeses. A young 
Woman gave instruetion, and the fee for a four 
course, ineluding board and = lodging 
was $40. Between May and October there were 
hinety-two students. Cheese making began at 
seven o’cloeck every morning, and the average 
price realized for the cheese was fourteen cents 
per pound. 

a 

It Leads the Agricultural Press.—The AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST easily leads the agricultural 
press of this country. 

W. W. CoucH, Smith Co., Kans. 
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For over twenty-five years the standard smoking tobacco of the world. 
To-day More Popular than Ever. 

To have a good smoke anytime and everytime it is only necessary to 

get Bull Durham. It is all good and always good. 


BLACKWELL’S DURHAM TOBACCO CoO., 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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EVERITT’S MAN-WEIGHT FARManiGARDEN TOOLS 


Pat. 1891-92in U. S., Can., Gt. 
Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria a a 

ONDERFUL MACHINES. 
The weight of the body does the 
work. Without them the weight 
(power) is lost on the ground. 
Don’t you see? The hands are 
free to guide it allaround the plants. 
iM one weed need 


escape. 

with q M with 5 hand 

3 aoe ory ~ ush —_ 
ines can no with a Man- 
do as much as l MAN Weight. Just 
think of the sav-CEL | A horse and 
ing in hand hire. buy aMan- 
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rie THE SEED DRILL. oes 


liseeds 
ONe= = From the smallest up to beans and 
( - ~ . rere ones * corn, in hills or drills. Can be run 
all day without tiring the operator morethan ordinary walking. The best drill made. Read what they say : 
‘‘& decided improvement in man-power imp} "Tm pl t Herald. ‘‘Slow, laborious, disagreeable work és made rapid, 
easy and pleasant.”—Prairie Farmer. ‘‘Will prove a great boon for all cultivators. Works in the most perfect manner.”—American 
Agriculturalist. ‘A real and decided improvement in everything in the form of hand tools.”—A. I. Root, Pub. Gleanings. ‘‘Fillsa 
real want.""—‘‘Joseph,” in Farm and Fireside. ‘Would not trade for a field full of Planet Jrs.”—H. 8. nae 
PRICE Single Wheel Cultivator, with attachments, $6. Combined Single and 
, Wheel Cultivator, with attachment, $8. Seed » no cultivating attachment, #8. All 
3 machines combined, $72. Sold by alters. Askforthem. Catalogues of the best seeds, tools, 
and the Agricultural omist, the best farm paper, free. Send to-day. It will pay. Address 
J. A. E 
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= VERITT SEED GO., indianapolis, ind. 
NWT OMATO®: 
TRUCEER’s \% 

FAVORITE. 


For Main Crop. Very large, smooth and solid. 
Good shipper, extra quai, Tipens even and don’t 
crack. Oolor purplish red. 25c. per pkt.. 5 for 
$1. For full descriptions, testimonials and col’d 
plates of these valuable entirely new vegetables 
send for our 1892 Descriptive Catalogue of 
Seeds and Plants, a full list of t s, Grape 
Vines, Early Westbrook and other Strawberries, 
Blackberries, pberries, Currants, Champion 
Peach, &c., and all desirable Flower Seeds, It J0 
should be read by every one that plants seeds, 















For MAKKET GARDENERS and FAMILY. 
Earlier than Early Jersey and matures farther North—eztra 
large. Most prolific. Grows very compact, and shells more 
quarts to the bushel of pods than any other. 
lutely the best. 25c. per pkt. 5 for $1. Sold by 


EL HORNER & SONS, Delair, Gamden Co.,N.J. 
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, For 1892 TELLS YOU 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY ON THE FARM. 
A book of 116 pages full of useful information, fine engravings and culored plates, pronounced by com- 
tent judges the most complete work of the kind published. 
NOT ONLY EVERYTHING FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN, | 
But all kinds of choice Roses, Flowering Planta, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Rare Novelties of Great Merit, 


New and Thoroughbred Land and Water Fowls, Registered Pigs,German Hares, &c. In these times 
you can’t afford to do without it. All sent free on application. Address: 


SAMUEL WILSON, oii, MECHANICSVILLE, PA 


























ia TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL ot 2. 


itn First class Sewing Machines 

| at Wholesale Prices. 

= #35 Stan@ard Singer Machine for ® 9.50 | $55 Arlington Machine for #19.50 
845 “ a se “* $15.50 | 860 Kenwood i ‘“* 823.50 
All latest improvements. Light running. Noiseless. Warranted 5 years. Complete 
set of attachments FREE. Send for catalogue and save money. Mention this paper. 
Address CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 360-364 Dearborn St.. B 258 Chicago,I[ll. 
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The Situation of Wool. 


<< 


—_— 


During the past twenty years the price of wool 
in London has steadily declined from $130 per bale 
in 1872 to $65 per bale at the present time, a de- 
crease of exactly 100 per cent. The American 
market for domestic Merino wool shows an almost 
identical decline, Boston paying an average of 64 
cents per pound for fine Ohio wool in 1872, and 33 
cents for last year. The reason for this enormous 
loss in wool values is due simply and solely to the 
increased production of the raw material. Great 
Britain’s import of Colonial wools was _ 743,000 
bales in 1872, and its own ¢lip 378,571, or a total of 
1,121,571 bales; last year, Colonial imports were 
2.005.000, domestic product 352,381, 
2,357,381, exclusive of minor imports. The United 
States imported the equivalent of 92,000 bales (of 
420 pounds eaeh) in 1872, when our domestic pro- 
duct was 388,500 bales, total 480,500 bales; last 
year’s imports were 284,000, domestic clip 721,400, 
total 1,005,400 bales. 

The supply of both countries more than doubled 
in the period that prices declined one-half. 

The development of wool production is better 
emphasized by the following table, giving the in- 
crease in sheep for five years past in the Austia- 
lian colonies, which are the greatest producers of 
wool in the world. For the sake of comparison 
we also present the statistics of sheep in the 
United States for the same periods (for sheep by 





States, see Page 250 of this number), 000’s being 
omitted: 
Year | Aus- New Total United 
sede tralia. Ze et Colonies States. 
ee ~ 69,675 16,565 | 86,240 43,545 
ae 81,216 16,677 97,893 | 42.599 
1889.. 81,459 16,677 | 98,136 44.336 
1890. 85,809 16,116 | 101,925 43,419 
ee er ae 97 879 | 16, 750 ! i ass 629 | 44, 938 


The enormous total of 114, 000,000 of Pee in the 
colonies compares with 50,000,000 in 1870, and only 
20,000,000 in 1860. To these totals must be added 
the number of sheep in the Argentine Republic, 
66,000,000, in Cape Colony 20,000,000, and in the 
United Kingdom 34,000,000, in all Europe 168,000,000, 
in South America 101,000,000, in North America over 
50,000,000, in Asia 36,000,000, and in Africa, 29,000,000, 
making the world’s 
than 500,000,000 of sheep. At an average of six 
pounds of wool per sheep, this gives an annual 


a 





total supply, | 





aggregate certainly not less | 


world’s supply of wool of at least 3,000,000,000 | 


pounds worth at the rate of three pounds of wool 
per dollar, $1,000,000,000. The bulk of this enormous 
product finds its way to the English markets as 
may be seen from the following table of English 
imports for the — three years: 














From '/1891, |, bales. 1890, bales. 1889, bdles. 
Australasia.........| 1,380,963 1,226,172 1,238, 679 
The Cape. .....--..- 316,510) 283,494 287,334 
Germany ....-.----- 3,335) 4,592) 7,358 
Spain and Portugal 8,941 13,538 21,558 
Ripe pein... .......- 104,310 103,342 113,518 
eee 29,457 22,328; 27,350 
eT re 96,205) 65,506 106,263 
River Plate......... 9,145) 6,310) 11,885 
Chili and Peru..... 30,328) 30,059 32,410 
Alpaca .......:....- 31,740) 27,441) 34,637 
Mediterranean..... 64,795 74,237) 88,395 
ee 62,993) 48,131 77,526 
Sundry... ...-.------- 47,433) 36,736 44,981 
Total Imports...... y 4 rong 155} 1,941,886) 2,091,894 

Dome stie Clips.. cai 328,572) 316,667 
Total British Con- | 
sumption and Ex- 
2,538,536' 2,270,458 2,408,561 


ports, in bales.... 





In connection with these woolen imports and | 


manufactures, it is of interest to look at com- 
parative figures regarding the same industry in 
our own country, and we accordingly present both 
the production and imports of raw material for 
five years past in the United States: . 





Year. Product in lbs. | Imports in lbs. 

le ee ere 163,000,000 38,634,000 
Ee 264,000,000 99,372,000 

SITS Ae 333,500,000 114, 404,173 
PJ ukedoues wont 322.300,000 97,231,277 
EE ee re 295,778,479 126,181,274 
RR 309,474,856 | 109,902,103 
Ces 303,401,507 119,390, 280 


These ead show a decrease in the present 
production of American wool as compared with 
five years ago, andaslight gain in imports. The 
present year, 1892 will no doubt show a much 
larger comparative increase in imports, purchases 
of Australian wools to date being heavier than at 
any previous time, due to the existing cheapness 
of the Australian clip. In this connection it is of 

(Continued on Page 281.) 
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Honest Goods at Honest Prices! 


HARNESS| BUGGIES |Road Carts 


$5.50 and upward. | $55.00 and upward. | $A. SO and upwart 





We are selling direct to the consumer at the very lowest cash RA 7 
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a QUALITY, DURABILITY and ELEGANCE NEVER BEFORE PRODUCED. 


Write for free Illustrated Catalogue, containing all information, and prices that will please. 
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this wonderful tool; 
as interesting. 


free. Write direct to the manufacturers. 
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o good farmer turns his back 
on the * Planet Jr.”? machines. 
conservative see the immense advantage they give. 
The Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, Rake and 
Plow is actually fascinating to any one not al- 
ready familiar with the wide range of work done by « 
and others of the series are just ai 


Be sure to get the latest (1892) Catalogue, as mew tools have been added which will 
surprise even those who thought they knew all about the ** Planet Jr.°? machines. Sent 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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REER’S 


PLANTS, BULBS BULBS, and Requisites. ° 


They are THE BEST at THE LOWEST PRICES, 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR forl892 fauietsesdon topics, colored plates 


HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A bright. energeti* man or woman 
wanted to takethe sole »gency for 
an article that is needed in every 

home and indispensxble in 
every office. SELLS AT SIGHT 

in town orcountry. ®700in 90 days 
and a steady income af erward. A 
“Bonanza” for the right person. 
Gaea jobs are scarre and 


on taken rite at once. 


J. W. JONES, we SPRINGFIE LD, OHIO. 


$50.00 





0 BEE-KEEPER! 


YOU 4 
Send for a free sample cop: af Seg tS handeomely i 
trated, 36-page, CLEAN IN BEE-C 


Semi-Monthiy, ($1.00 a aay Doo his 52-page ne. uae of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


FREE for your name and address on a postal. His 
A AB CofB ESCULTYRES py va end ne PP, «price 
$1.25, is just the book for YOU. Mention this paper. Address 


ROOT, THE BEE-MAN, Medina, Ohio. 








MONITOR INCUBATOR. 


How to obtain one free Twenty-three 
) | first premiumsinoneyear. Large book for 
, stamp. A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Ct. 









EGGS *. FOWLS 


FOR S From 50 Varieties. Largest 
Range in the West. My 
fowls won over $0@ prizes at 7 State shows 
last fall. For full description send three one- 
4,cent stamps and get the finest illustrated 
= -Ycatalocue out; size 8x11 inches, 32 pages. 
CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, COLUMBUS, 0. 
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From 10 wos profitable varie ies 


PURE BRED POULTRY. 


Money refunded on every 5th order 
received. #2.00 per SETTING. 
Send for catalogue. 


S. W. GUTHRIE, Indiana, Pa. 





INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


Brooders only #5. Bes’ and Latest Invention on 
raising Poultry. Address Geo. S. Singer, Cardington, O. 
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Golden and White Wyando'tes and White Ply- 
mouth ar $1.50 new 13. Chromo “sag 
free. - F, MILLER, Mattituck, N. Y 





Chesters. Berkshires, Polands, Fox Hounds, Bea- 
9 Bles. Collies, Setters. GEO. B. CKMAN. 
West Chester, Pa. Send stamp for Circular. 
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TRACTION AND PORTABLE 


NGINES. 


Threshers and Horse Powers. 
rite for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed Free. 


M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 


Our Silk Department. 


The best products of the world’s manu- 
facture are represented in our Silk Stocks 
on the Main Floor and in the Basement. Our 
goods are selected to meet the requirements 
of all classes of buyers. The great volume 
of the business, wholesale and retail, enables 
us to keep these departments constantly 
supplied with the Newest and Best Novel- 
ties in Silk Fabrics. And we, every week, 
select for Special Sales lines of goods which 
are offered at very much less than regular 
prices. 

The Basement Salesroom is especially 
devoted to the sale of Staple and Fancy 
Silks, from 50 cents to $1 per yard. 

Those who cannot visit these departments 
in person may be satisfactorily served for 
anything they need by writing to our well 
organized Mail Order Department. 


JAMES MCCREERY & CO. 


Broadway and Iith St., 
NEW YORK. 


When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- 
tion the 
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The Situation of Wool. 
- 

(Continued from Page 280.) 
interest to note that, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous exeess of woolen manufactures in Great 
Britain, as compared with the United States, the 
average annual per capita consumption of wool is 
put seven pounds there, as compared with nine 
and one-quarter pounds in this country. This 
shows that the English use more shoddy in the 
bulk of their manufactures, especially of cheap 
goods, While the American has a better quality of 
goods. It is this use of shoddy, which has grown 
so fast, that has also hada marked influence in 
depressing prices during the past four years. Even 
the Ways and Means Committee of Congress admit 
this, and emphasize the point that shoddy equiva- 
lent to 20 per cent. of the United States wool pro- 
duct was used in this country last year. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST believes that 
the price of wool is at bedrock, or certainly cannot 
fallmany points lower. The supply is not likely 
to increase as rapidly in the future as in the past, 
for the business is not now as profitable as hereto- 
fore. Moreover, according to the regular cycle of 
seasons, the time is approaching for a drouth in 
Australia. The last drouth there killed 12,000,000 
sheep, and that the next one, which Australians 
themselves are expecting, will be even more 
disastrous is evident from the fact that the num- 
ber of sheep has increased so enormously without 
any increase in the water supply, either natural 
or artificial. We believe the present season will 
see a tendency to increased values in the price of 
wool, the more especially as stocks throughout 
Europe are comparatively light, the heavy receipts 
of 1891 having been fully absorbed. Stocks in the 
United States are also less than at this date four 
years ago, when prices reached so low an ebb. 
We append a fuil line of quotations at Boston, the 
great wool market of the country, showing the 
values now ruling. Freight on wool from the 
Pacific Coast to New York is one and one-half cents 
per pound, from Texas to Boston about the same, 
from Colorado and Nebraska one to one and one- 
fourth eents, and from Chicago about three-fourths 
of a eent. Wool is carried from Liverpool to 
Boston for seven to nine certs per 100 pounds. 

PRICES OF WOOL AT BOSTON ON MARCH 14TH. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania: Spring, Northern, 
XXX...............31@32¢e)} free, 6 to 8 mos...55@56c 





RR cinsasa cae sees sew —q@29e Southern, 12 mos...56@58e 
. ane re ee 274,@28¢ - 6 to 8 mos.50@53e 
No. 1 .... 36@—e|Fall, free...........45a@50¢e 
NO. 2icniceces tos 000 GOO—e| “* denective..«..: 35@40¢ 
Fine unwashed... 20@21c! Oregon (Scoured basis): 
Unmerchantable2% @ 23¢/Eastern, No. 1...... 55@57¢e 
Ohio combing: oy No. 2......58@54e 
No.1, § & 4 blood ..387@38e Valley, No. 1.......50@52¢e 
No.2, } blood .. ....34@35e = TRO: teasviniosss 48a 50¢e 
Ohio delaine... ....32@33c|Montana (Scoured basis): 
Michigan: BANC... «005-02 03 ss COL OOe 
X and above......25}@26e/Fine medium...... 55a 57e 
No. 1 So cece sic 6 cDOAC MOOUIUIN. 0665056 066% —@bd2e 
No. 2:........+.----d2@—e| Wyoming & Utah 


Fine unwashed. ..19%@—c} (Scoured basis): 















Unmerchantable..21@—c|Fine 
Michigan combing: Fine medium .... a—C 
No. 1, 3 & $ blood ..—@36c|Medium ............ 50@52e 
No. 2, 4 blood......34a@—c|Colorado & New Mexico: 
Mich. delaine. ....—@31c|Improved .......... 16@18¢ 
Kentucky,Indiana & Mo.|Coarse and carpet. 15@16¢ 
Combing, $ blood..27 @28¢ |Georgia & Southern 
se © 26 27k 274 28¢ 
es Braid. ..23@—c|Pulled wools (Secoufed 
Clothing, § blood27...@28¢] basis): 
1 ..25@26¢|Extra .......- gaan 5s. 62¢ 
< Coarse ..28a@—c|}A super...........-- 50 @58e 
Texas (Scoured basis): |B supers...........-42@45¢ 
Spring, fine,12 mos 58@ 60 |Low B’s ........---- 40@—e 
me 666 t08 MOS.55@5E '!C'S..... eee ences 30@35e 
“ med. 12 mos. 583@—« |Combing........-.- 42(@45¢ 
* 6 to8 mos.50@52 | Fine combing.. ....50@53e 
Fall, fine... ........50@53¢/California, finest ..62;@65¢e 
‘¢ =medium...... 45 48¢ sg second 58a 60¢e 
California(Scouredbasis)| Western, extra.....53ai be 
spring, Northern, “ super..... 40@45¢ 
free, 12 mos. .... —@58e low......-20@25e 
——————_- > —_ —___——- 


_Pleasure and Profit.—In renewing my subserip- 
tion, [should be ungrateful if I did not mention the 


pleasure and profit I 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


derived from the 
It is certainly grow- 


have 


ing better from year to year. 
S. H. FAIRCHILD, Fairfield Co., Conn. 





Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gen. W. E. Veazie 


writes 


as follows: With 


Quinn’s Ointment I have removed swelling on 
Hoek Joint which has been there three years, also 


used it for Splints on number of my Colts. 
taken them off in every case.” 
Trial box 25 cents, silver or 


Windpuffs, use it. 
stamps. 


Regular size $1.50 delivered. 


It has 
For Curbs, Spavins; 


Address 


W. B. EDDY & CO., Whitehall, N. Y. 








Young Agam 


AERATED OXYGEN gives new life and makes 
one feel young again. Does this naturally, for 
AEREATD OXYGEN is a concentration of 
Nature’s ozone. It is charged with electricity. It 
is readily seen what will be the result of an inhala- 
tion of such vitalized nourishment. Diseased air 
cells expand into activity. You feel like breathing 
from the top to the bottom of both lungs. You re- 
gain strength in the most simple way. AERATED 
OXYGEN is not a drug but a positive, permanent 
cure for CATARRH, CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, LAGRIPPE and HAY FEVER It is a 
HOME treatment and is sent to any part of the world 

Write for our FREE BOOK of wonderful cures. We have eminent physicians who may 
be consulted FREE. AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND is Only One-Third the 
price of other Oxygens, and is for sale only by the 


AERATED OXYGEN GO... °° °2tcr""* Hall Bidg. 
ay 
! 





CHICAGC, ILL. 
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BEST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
} for all purposes. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices. Address 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO., RICHMOND. IND. 


| EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 16 
S4sued. Penn ee ee Oe eee 
Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 















WIND ENGINE 
#@ GEM STEEL TOWER 


When furnished with Graphite Bearin 

the GEM WIND ENGINE requires ‘ne 
oiling, no climbing of towers, no hinged or 
frail-jointed towers, and practically no atten- 
tion, yet is guaranteed more durable .nan 
other Mills that are oiled.. Truly a GEM, 
and worth its weight in gold. The 
GEM STEEL TOWER is made trian. 
gular in shape, the corners and girts being 
of angle steel ; the braces are steel rods, each 
of which can be firmly drawn up, iade. 


M109 Jay}0 ON 
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greatest degree, and is much more easily 
erected than a tower made of wood. 
We also manufacture the Celebrated 


HALLADAY Standard Pump- 
ing and Geared Wind Mills 


the Standard VANELESS J\\ /] 
and U. S. SOLID WHEEL l 


JUNIOR 
WIND MILL 
| ‘Money makes the mare go,’’ and a lithé 


breeze operates the Ideal Junior—a tittle money 
buys it. Ask for catalogue free. 


STOVER MFC. CO., 





Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, 
HORSE HAY TOOLS, and 
the most complete line of 
WIND MILL Specialties. 


Send for catalogue. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & 
— 


FREEPORT, ILL 
THE PERKINS’ 


eae} ind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mil. All Wind Mills warranted. 






$01 River Street. 











PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILL.,U.S.A. 
BRANCH OFFICES: DEPOTS: 


E 
“maha, Neb,; Kansas City, Mo. | Boston, Massy Ft. Worth, Tex 

















ANCHOR FENCE POST. 
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1s the easiest set, most indestructible and only | 
| practical iron post made for all kinds of wire | 
| and metal fencing for farm and ornamental pur- 


poses. Circulars and prices sent on application to 


ANCHOR POST CO., *° “*SEa"¢oRRE=™ 
, PROFITS fot FARMERS, 


A storm is coming. Buy Oborn’s Hay 

arriers and save yourhay. Thou- 
sands in use. We make the latest ani 
bestimproved Hay Tools. Save time. 
agents “@ Save money by sending for CATALOGUE 
-orteds Box D, OBORN BROS.. Marion, Ohio 












NAME 0 <9 

25 LOVELY CARDS, 1 KING, 1 LACE PIN,1 PATENT FOUN - 
TAIN PEN, 1 FORGET-ME-NOT ALBUM, Album Ve: e, 
with the New and Popular Monthly, WAYSIDE GLEANINGS, 

THREE MONTHS FOB 0c, BIRD CARD CO., CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 









For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co.. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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¥= Keystone 


Hay 


Loader. 


Loads a Ton of Hay in 5 minutes. 








Has no rival. ; | 
Gathers clean. Loads loose Grain or green Clover. 








Over 14,000 in Use. 
Light, Strong, Easily Attached. Get Catalogue. 


KEYSTONE MANUPF’G CO., 
BRANCHES: Sterling, Ill. 


Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Columbus, O. 











Davis STP Puller Lifts 20 to 50 Tons, 
ay iP Worked by 2 men. 5aizes. 
Price, $35 to $70. 
ea Circulars Free. Senton 
WeaThree Days Trial. 
-L. Bennett, Westerville, 0 












When writing to aoeemeene, be sure to men- 
on e 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Book Reviews. 

THE SUGAR BEET, including a History of the Beet 
Sugar Industry in Europe, varieties of the sugar 
beet, examination, svils, tillage, seeds and sow- 
ing, yield and cost of cultivation, harvesting, 
transportation, conversation, feeding qualities 
of the beet and of the pulp, etc. By Lewis S. 
Ware, C. E., M. E., Fellow of L’Ecole Centrale 
des Arts, Agriculture et Manufactures, Paris; 
Member of the American Chemical Society. 
lilustrated by ninety engravings; large octavo, 
pp 324, Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird & Co.; 
New York: The Orange Judd Co. — Price, $4.00 
postpaid. 

The author predicted, many years ago, that the 
growth and manufacture of beet sugar would be 
established upon a firm and enduring foundation 
in this country, and he was right. Anticipating 
this time he prepared a highly interesting and 
exhaustive work upon the subject, beginning with 
a history of the fluctuations of the industry in 
Europe, and its then condition in America, the 
attempts made here, and the results that would 
follow its permanent establishment on a large 
seale. He then describes the different varieties of 
the sugar beet and their examination, and the 
general consideration of soils. What is of more 
practical value to the farmer follows in the 
chapters on the preparation of the soil, tillage, 
desirable manures and fertilizers, seeds, sowing 
and transplanting, harvesting, yield and cost of 
cultivation, and its value as a rotation crop. The 
work concludes with a description of the insects 
and diseases that are inimical to the successful 
growth of the sugar beet, and finally a valuable 
chapter showing the feeding qualities of the pulp, 
and in what proportion this should be fed to the 
different kinds of live stock. Take it all in all, 
this is an exceedingly valuable work, both for the 
capitalist and manufacturer, as well as for the 
farmer, and especially so at the present juncture 
when the beet sugar industry is attracting so much 
general attention. This volume, which is pro- 
fusely illustrated with sketches and explanatory 
diagrams, should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive agriculturist in the country. 

THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION.— 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Professor of Hygiene in 
the New York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women: Editor of the Herald of Health. Pub- 
lished by M. L. Holbrook & Co., New York. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 219. 

Important as hygienic remedies are in all dis- 
eases, in none are they more so than in consump- 
tion. To advocate the treatment of this terrible 
disease by hygienic means accessible to all has 
been the author’s object in writing this book. The 
nature and causes of the disease, prevention and 
treatment in its earlier stages, and treatment in 
more advanced stages are successively treated in 
the three parts of the work. At even a hasty 
glance over the pages, the reader becomes at once 
impressed by the fact that the author is thoroughly 
master of his subject, and that he has made a 
eareful study of the entire field up to the very 
latest discoveries and researches of Koch, Virehow 
and others. There is a wonderful amount of solid 
common-sense talk in this book, not only on con- 
sumption, but on the importance of the observance 
of hygienic laws in other diseases, and in the 
walks of everyday life as well, We feel quite 
sure that if this book could be placedin the hands of 
every person, not naturally blessed with a vigorous 
constitution, health and happiness would enter 
into many a home where there is now sickness 
and despair. Sold by the Orange Judd Co, 
Price, $2.00. 

GRASSES OF THE SOUTHWEST: Plates and de- 
seriptions of the grasses of the desert region of 
Western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and South- 
ern California. By Dr. George Vasey, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1891. : 

This is Vol. 1 of aseries illustrating North Ameri- 
can grasses on which the Division of Botany has 
lavished much careful work. The book is entirely 
devoted to a botanical description of the plates it 
contains, and is published for the use of libraries, 
colleges, experiment stations and the like. The 
work is almost wholly original and is a monu- 
ment to Dr. Vasey’s scientific accuracy. It is the 
first publication of results in the experimental 
work inaugurated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to increase the production of grasses and 
forage plants in the arid region. Many of the 
srasses are short lived, springing up suddenly 
:fter the summer rains and maturing quickly. 
©thers have deep roots, thus enabling them to 











withstand long and continuous drouths. The 
deseriptions given are mostly technical but the 
accompanying illustrations afford a means of 
quick recognition. This volume treats of some of 
the more interesting and common grasses only, 
but a second volume is in preparation giving an 
equal number of plates, 50, after which it is pro- 
posed to publish an analytical synopsis of all the 
grasses of the desert region. 


By J. Howard 





MONEY, SILVER AND FINANCE. 
Cowperthwait; pp. 242, oetavo. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam?’s Sons. 1892. 

This book contains a brief but comprehensive 
view of the silver question in its bearing on Amer- 
ican affairs. It is notable for the force with which 
the author shows why he believes this nation has 
no profitable use for any more legal tender money 
paper or silver. He is a gold standard advocate of 
the most advanced type, condemns the existing 
silver law and free coinage, and explains with force 
what he considers the fallacy of the balance-of- 
trade and volume-of-money theories. This work is 
the best and clearest popular statement of its side 
of the complex question. Sold by The Orange 
Judd Co. Price $1.00. 

—_ 
Useful Publications Received. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

AGRICULTURE. 

During January and February. 


Sixth and seventh annual reports of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for the years 1889 and 1890. 


FROM THE OF 





{ 


(Department allotment now exhausted, four-fifths 
of the edition being reserved for the use of the 
Senate and House.) ‘ 
Statistical Report No. 91 on the crops of the year 
and on freight rates of transportation companies 
with European crop report for December, and 
articles on farm prices, distribution of spring and 
winter wheat, cotton imports of the United States 
the canning industry and agriculture in Uruguay 
and in the Guianas. ante 
Statistical Report No. 92, upon the numbers and 
values of farm animals, and on freight rates of 
transportation companies, with notes on European 
crop prospects for February, foreign agriculture 
and new railroad construction in 1891. 
Chemical Bulletin No. 31. Proceedings of the 
eighth annual convention of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists held in Washington 
DA. August 13-15, 1891. Methods of analysis of 
commercial fertilizers, foods and feeding’ stuffs 
dairy products, fermented liquors and sugars. 
Insect Life, Vol. 4, Nos. 5 and 6 (double number), 
Experiment Station Record, Vol. 3. Nos. 5 and 6. 
Contributions from the United States National 
Herbarium, Vol. 3, No. 1. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No.5. Treatment of smuts of 
oats and wheat; No. 6. Tobacco: instructions for 
its cultivation and curing. 


Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 2 of the Division of 
Statistics, treats of agricultural resources of the 
Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colum. 
bia, Ecuador, the three Guianas, Peru, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. The fact that our imports from 
South America largely exceed our exports to these 
countries is generally well understood, but that 
the greater proportion of our imports consists of 


(Continued to Page 283.) 
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Take The Best 


Use AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and no 
other, as a Spring Medicine and blood- 
purifier, during the months of 


March, April, May 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla is more success- 
ful than any other preparation for im- 
parting to the machinery of life all the 
conditions necessary to Health 
It relieves 
Feeling, gives tone and vigor to every 
tissue and muscle of the body, im= 
proves digestion, quickens the 
appetite, builds up the system, 
and makes the weak strong. The 


and 


That Tired 


success of AYER’S Sarsaparilla, for the past 50 years, 
is due to the fact, that its curative powers may always be 


relied upon. 


"t purifies, vitalizes, and enriches the 


blood; it cures Scrofula and Scrofulous diseases, Eczema, 
Chronic Catarrh, Rheumatism, General Debility, Dys- 
pepsia, or Indigestion, and all diseases of the Stomach, 


Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels. 
only 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla not 


restores but it permanently maintains the health. 


Its use makes food nourishing, work pleasant, sleep re- 


freshing, and life enjoyable. 
blood-purifier in existence can do. 


It does what no other 
It imparts renewed 


health and strength, to the aged and infirm, and _thor- 
oughly vitalizes and invigorates the system when it has 
become broken down or weakened by disease and over- 


work. 


the Best, The Superior Medicine. 
Sarsaparilla, AYER’S only, and take it NOW. 


Its curative properties have won for it the title of 


Take AYER’S 
It 


Has Cured Others, and Will Cure You. 
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agricultural products, while a very small propor- 
tion of our exports are the produce ts of our soil is 
not, perhaps, so well appreciated, Anintroductory 
chapter presents considerable information in 
regard to the present conditions of trade with 
the countries in question, and the bulletin is 
designed as a useful corollary to the reciprocity 
treaties recently effected w ith some of them, and 
as an aid in the development of these trade rela- 
tions, especially in so far as our agricultural pro- 
ducts are concerned. 

Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 3 reviews the work of 
the codperative credit associations in certain 
eountries of continental Europe, with lanes 
especially to the agricultural industry, ine luding 

the German credit unions or “ people’s banks;” 
the Raiffeisen loan associations; German legisla- 
tion on coédperative associations; the people’s 
banks of Austria-Hungary ; coéperative banking in 
Italy; rural coéperative banks in Russia. 

FROM THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

ALABAMA—Exp. Sta. at Auburn, Bul. No. 30, 
November, 1891, apples, pears, peaches and plums; 
Bul. No. 31. November, 1891. Irish and sweet pota- 
toes; Bul. No. 32, November, 1891, corn, wheat, and 
oats; Canebrake Exp. Sta., Bul. No. 13, December, 
1891, corn. 

CALIFORNIA—Exp. Sta. at Berkley, annual re- 
port, 1890; Bul. No. 96, January, 1892, sulphuring in 
fruit drying, fig trees at the experiment stations, 
notes on Persian palms. 

DELAWARE—Exp. Sta. at Newark, third annual 
report, 1890; Bul. No. 9, creamery studies of meth- 
ods and machinery, creameries as a business. 

ILLINOIS—Exp. Sta. at Champaign, Bul. No. 18 
November. 1891, dairying experiments. 

IowA—Exp. Sta. at Ames, Bul. No. 15, November, 
1891, sugar beets, injurious insects, soiling experi- 
ment, time of sowing grass seed, winter wheat, 
best varieties of vats, fertilizers. 

LOUISIANA—Exp. Sta. at Audubon Park, Bul. No. 
13, second series, sweet potatoes. 

MAINE—Exp. Sta. at Orono, annual report, 1891, 
part 1. 

MARYLAND—Exp. Sta. at College Park, Bul. No. 
8, March, 1890, some feeding trials; Bul. No. 12, 
March, 1891, pig feeding. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Exp. Sta. at Amherst, circular, 
January, 1892, analyses of concentrated feeding 
stuffs and commercial fertilizers; Hatch Exp. Sta. 
at Amherst; meteorological Bul. No. 37, January, 
1892. 

MICHIGAN—Exp. 
Bul. No. 80, January, 1892, fruits. 

NEW YORK —Cornell Exp. Sta. at Ithaca, Bul. 
No. 37, December, 1891, sundry investigations made 
during the year. 

NORTH CAROLINA — Exp. Sta. at Raleigh, Bul. 
No. 81, December 15, 1891, feeding cotton-seed hulls 
and meal for the production of beef. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Exp. Sta. at Fargo, Bul. No. 3, 
October, 1891, diseasts of sheep; Bul. No. 4, Decem- 
ber, 1891, potato scab and possibilities of preven- 
tion, a disease of beets identical with dee p seab of 
potatoes, hastening the maturity of potatoes. 

OHIO—Exp. Sta. at Columbus, Bul. Vol. IV, No. 9, 
December, 1891, the apple seab, spraying of or- 
chards. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Exp. Sta. at State College, Bul. 
No. 18, January, 1892, notes on new and old varie- 
ties of orchard fruits and small fruits. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Exp. Sta. at Fort Hill, fourth 
annual report, 189i. 

TEXAS—Exp. Sta. 
October, 1891, liver flukes; 
1801, corn fodder. 

UTAH—Exp. Sta. at Ogden, second annual report, 
1891. 

VIRGINIA— Exp. Sta. at Blacksburg, annual re- 
port, 1891; Bul. No. 11, October, 1891, vegetables. 

WASHINGTON—Exp. Sta. at Pullman, Bul. No. 1, 
December, 1891, announcements. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Exp. Sta. at Morgantown, Bul. 
No. 18, September, 1891, commercial fertilizers; 
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Sta. at Agricultural College, 


at College Station, Bul. No. 18, 
Bul. No. 18, December, 
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WHAT CHEAPENS BUTTER. 





the 
owing to the fact that he 


Many a dairyman does not get price he 
should for his butter, 
has echurnings of different colors in one tub. 

The “trier”? tells the 


Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color 


tale, but in butter where 


is used, the “trier”? shows the same rich color all 
the way through. There is nothing equal to this 
preparation for giving a golden June yellow of the 
same shade the year round. It possesses peculiar 
properties which prevent making a reddish shade 
even when too much is used. As this color is 
superior in strength, it is the most economical of 
all coloring preparations. It will win converts to 


the wisdom of coloring butter, and will fill with 
gold coin the pockets of dairymen and creamery- 
men who use it. 





AS BS 
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Send for our handsome, illus- (\y 
trated Catalogue, showing over 
100 different styles of Vehicles 
and Harness, and you will un- 
derstand why all this phenom- 
enalsuccess and immense busi- 
ness. We actually give more 





oe 





“A” Grade $46. 


for less money than any Buggy or Harness factory in the 
world. All goods hand made and warranted for years. 
our prices and compare them with your dealers. 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


North Court St., opp. the Court House. 


<< => ALLIANCE, GRANGE, LEAGUE 


Pt and pte: of other good 
A. men and true, patronized usso liberally 


SF M .B we were age to buy, build and increase 


: a7 > 
Cre OS 


our facilities until now we now 
have one of the LARGEST 
CARRIACE and HARNESS 
FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
The Alliance Factory runs when 
others shut down or break up. 





‘ 


Get 





“A” Grade $72.50. 








FARMS CHEAP ic 


FINEST, RICHEST SOIL +:< WORLD. 


© BLIZZARDS, 
O Foxe LINE OF EXPENSIVE FREIGHTS, BUT THE 


NOR DESTROYING CYCLONES. 


BEST PAYING MARKETS richt at N door for farmers in Michie. How to get a farm cheap; long 


time, easy payments and full information, address O. Mi. 


ARNES, LANSING, MICHIGAN. 

























For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our (RAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Speelal Offer: 
Send usa Cabinet Picture, Photograph, , Tintype Ambroty pe or ap meray yt of —— 
or any member of your family, living ordead and we wi a 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. 
ooh of icture and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 
ish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in Chic: 


mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P.S.— 
8100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. 


1 make you POR- 


TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends asa pe of our 


Place name and address on 


o. Address all 
e will forfeit 
This offer is bonafide. 











Se EWSBURYWZ%& 
YVTOMAT2 KETCHUP? 


ma 





"Tis burnt, and so is all the 
meat; where is the rascal cook ?” 
How durst you, villain, bring it 
from the dresser and serve it thus 
without the Shrewsbury Tomato- 
ketchup? 
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WORST CASES CURED TO 

STAY CURED IF uNCcoM- 

LICATED BY ORGANIC 
DISEASE. 

Incurable cases, 

declined. 





Every AsTHMATIC. 
Examination free by mail, 





MAKES A 
CLEAN 


EP 
ng. A man, aboy anda borsecan operate 


oftwo Acres sittin 

it. No heavy Ghetes or rods to handle. The crop on a few 
acres the first year will pay for the Machine, It will only cost 
you @ postal card to send for an Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
price, terms and testimonials. Address the Manufacturers, 


JAMES MILNE & SOP‘, SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA, 








.—; MOWER 


g Malleable Shoes, new 
cut Gear, Taper Bar, 
Open Guard, 
: Improved 

\ Knife-bar,new 
fa «=Rock Shaft. 













Manufac- 
D tured in 
three sizes 

5, 6 and 7 feet. 


EEUREKASECHARROWS 


All steel frame or 
channel steel draft 
bars with hard wood 
cross beams, as de- 
sired. Sizes, 14, 16,18 
and 22 Tooth. Has 
NO EQUAL for 
strength of frame or 
lightmess of draft. 
Folds perfectly. 


inex CULTIVATORS 


with the many adjustments and 4 
cbanges that can be made on the y 
same frame, make them the best ,» 
cultivators in the market. 

5 or 7 Spring Tooth, 5, 7 or 4, 
9 Shovel Tooth, a hiller or g 
a furrow opener ai 

can easily be 
constructed by 
the farmer from gg 
same frame. 

Send for catalogue 


EUREKA OL. CO. uTIc 











“dIHSNVWYOM 
4s3¢@ 


>. 


ANY 





ESSESIER 


SNC 





FRUIT CAN | 








i 





HAY STACKER AND SWEEP RAKES 


OVER 40,00Q'!5_USE BY COOD FARMERS. 
SS CUARANTEED SUPERIOR to any other Hay Rakes 








made. Simple and Stroag. Will last a lifetime. 
Repays Cost Price on 40 Acres, 


Enables 1 man und 
2 aoe s to _—_ “ef 










Special Price for Introduction. ee 
Write at once for posters, circulars, full particulars. yy ~ 


: ae —- @ load. 
ACME HARVESTER CQ., Manfrs., PEKIN, ILLS. 
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D 0 | | Bes BERER MEE: 









E .SEEN.. OURS 


C2 CANTON. 0.5% 








BALING 
PRESSES, 


WHITMAN'S rresses, 


sees A Full Line. 
Buy the BEST. 
Send for Circy- 
lars. Warranted 
—==— Superior to any 
inu use, The Men. Hay Press Factory in 
America. WHITMAN AGRIC’L CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


NCAN FENCE, 


Large | Smooth Wire (No. 9), Steel Stay 


= E Guards, and Stretcher Fasteners 






























Posts 2 to 3rodsapart ,,.. 
ow 


A POWERFUL, HARMLESS, Visible Fence a HORSE 
PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. 
You can build wd height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 
Guands, as close as you wish. 

WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CoO. 

87 TO 91 THIRD AvE. CHICAGO: 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oi] 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
) nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, noure 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
pesseren, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


BEANS 


100 Bushels Per Acre. 










You can produce the same Marvelous 
Yields if you will Read and Heed 


“SECRETS OF SUCCESS,” 


and buy the seeds of the “Gilt Edged 


Farmer.” Write for particulars 


H. H. DEWEESE, Box 1357, Piqua, Ohio. 





FARMERS AND vianeieesneres 


—OF— 


FERTILIZERS 


would do well to consult their own interest by formin 
elubs and buying high grades AMMONIATED BON 
PHOSPHATES at %15 to 820 per ton. Send 6 cents 
for samples, circulars, wholesale prices, etc., to 

Cc. E. RIC&, General Agent, Fairview, Pa. 





ANY BOY OR GIRL NORTH OR WEST 


Seacrivu. COTTON PLANTS 


BEAUTIFUL 


By sending 15 cents for hag of seed and instructions to 
CARIE R. SAYRE, Talladega, Ala. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM. 


THE IMPROVED 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Will doit. Thousands in successful oper- 
ation. Simple, Perject and Self-Regulating, 
Lowest-priced first-class Hatcher made, 
Guaranteed to hatch a larger percentage 
lars of fertile eggs at less cost than any other. 


Send Se.for! GEQ, H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill, 


Mus. Catalog. 
BLACK MINORCAS. 


Langshans, Wyandottes, P. Rocks, Light 
Brahmas, P. Ducks $1.00 per Sitting. 
Am. Agriculturist Says ‘Black Mimorcas 
will lay you 200 or more large white eggs 
a year.” J.W. Parsons, Lindsey. Pa. Says: 
“oy got 12 fine chicks from the 13 eggs of 
qo "eg ¥ Hy express Red Illus. cat. oe 























From first-class stock. Prices Away 
Down. Send three stamps for 40 pare 
Catalogue, fuest pos Elegant colored plates. 











NZE a ductive and a Jate keeper. Cir- 


Cc. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ill. 
B RK oO q A new Sweet Potato; sweet, pro. 
culars frre. SNYDER & GAYLORD, Atchison, Kans. 





| page! GAMES, 15 Eggs, $3.00; Red Caps. B. Minor- 
cas, G. & S. Wyandottes, W. « B. P. Rocks, Houdans & 
W. Ly + ghorns, 13 Eggs, $1.40; 30 Eggs, $3: 8B. Tarkey Kees, 
#2. Circular free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. 


T. WALLACE, Del. Water ca pooh meeeter B. 


mY e Minorcas,W. ‘Wy oy and n, 8. Ham- 
burg, L. Brahma, B. P. Rocks. Eggs $1 per 13. Ta Onedlavetres 


INDIAN GAME 


Circulars free. A. T. O 








Eggs #3for 13. L. Brahma, W. &B. P. 


WENS, Curwensville, Pa. 





OHN W. TERRETT, Alexandria, Va.—White 
Leghorns exclusively; best egg producers 1n the 
world; eggs $2.00 per 13. 





Bl ON EASY 
\ PAYMENTS 
ms No 2Y CL All makes new or 2d 






jhand. Lowest sy erm Largest 
VY a and oldest rege n 4 s. Cata. 


HAY PRESSES 


(| [STEEL PRESSES] 









©. 

AeoRESS PI SE DNY. 
The Improved 

RELIABLE PUMP. 


All working parts now made of brass There 





Fire. No farmer or gardener should 


pte. Fruit Growers can save their 
frait, such as_ Cherries, haste, 
@ Peaches, Plums. Currants, or fruit of 
ony kind, where Insects will destroy 
Each Pump has two nozzles, one 
a” solid stream ani the other for 
is the best for the money in the 


spraying. This P — 3 
market, is double net ng, will throw astream 50 to 60 feet 


horizontally, or 25 to 3! Igh, and is the eheanest 
pump on the market. Price only $3. ‘50 each. THE GEO. 
WORTHINGTON CO., 95 and 97 St. Clair St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


AYS’ CREAMERY 


= — ee oe sells rapidly because 
men praise it. shore wanted, 


AMERICAN MFG. “"C0., Wayneshoro, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


feet h 











Tasty Wall Papers 


cost no more than ugly designs. You can p the best, 
no matter where you live, from our immense stock. 
By our system the U S_ mail brings our store to you. 
mre of beautiful selected papers mailed for 8c. 
A.L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 


Rock and Houdan, $1.25 for 13; $2 for 


be without one for spraying trees, | 
Washing windows, washing buggies, | 


| 
} 
| 


| 


| 





Two Important Questions. 


Railroad Stock - W indians — The frequent 
charges of extortion preferred against Western 
railroads have given to Thomas L. Greene the 
text for a discourse in the Political Science Quar- 
terly of recent date, under the caption “ Railroad 
Stock-Watering.”” Mr. Greene answers the argu- 
ments sometimes advanced by legislators, that first 
or original cost should alone be considered jn 
speaking of adequate returns upon the invest 
ment, by showing that the cost of the plant may 
soon equal, if not exceed, the total first capitaliza. 
tion (bonds and stock), owing to growth and 
improvements. The cost of railroads in Kansas 
averages not more than $21,000 per mile, while 
the net returns in 189) upon this cost amounted 
to four and one-fourth per cent., leaving the stock 
out of the account. It is impossible for a railway 
to increase its profits steadily and markedly except 
through the carriage of a large traffic at gradually 
falling rates. Such an inerease of property as 
may allow profits on unpaid-for stock can come 
only by a growth of business, accompanied by a 
decrease in the charges per transportation unit, 
and roads cheaply built must have additional capi- 
tal in order to accommodate increased traffic. 

The reasonable return upon original cost should 
still further make allowance for the annual 
increase in values, common to all other industries. 
The average value of improved farm Jand in cen- 
tral Illinois increased thirty per cent. between 
1880 and 1890. Farm lands in Kansas _ have 
increased greatly in value since 1880. Judged by 
the standard of profit around them, the railroads 
of Illinois, Kansas, and other Western States 
could now be paying higher dividends than in 
1880 without subjecting themselves to a just com- 
plaint because of that fact alone. The increment 
in railroad values is not unearned, a large portion 
being created commercially by the building and 
operation of the railroad, in furnishing means of 
transportation, and thereby giving land its value, 





Brazil Cannot Compete in Cotton.—Though 
Brazil began to export cotton more than a hun- 
dred years before the United States, her annual 
product to-day is only about one-eighteenth as 
much as our own, says Dr. John C. Brauner, in 
the March Popular Science Monthly. To be sure, 
the population is only one-fifth as large as ours, 
but there almost the whole population lives ina 
ecotton-growing region while only a small part of 
our people live in the cotton belt. Under normal 
conditions Brazil can scarcely become a compet- 
itor of the United States in cotton production; but 
the disappearance of slavery and the consequent 
adoption of some system of small farming will, in 
the near future, materially increase the present 
production. Slavery has fostered a remarkable 
conservatism in agriculture, which must, with the 
aid of educated planters, soon disappear. Cotton 
factories are already springing up and prospering, 


should be one in every house for use in case of and the day is not far distant when they will sup- 


ply the Brazilian market. 








We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full direc- 
tions and low 

rices. 


p 
ARRY TRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, O. 


ae STEEL 
ROOFING 


MADE OF 











Write for Catalogue, Strictly Genuine Steel. 
samples and price list, *} alec SIDING, CEILINGS.etc. 
KANNEBERG ROOFING cO., Canton, Ohio. 





qe Farmers’ Choice Iron and Steel Roofing. 


HE best made and 
lowest in price. 
Easily applied and 
suitable for all build- 
ings. Qualities the 
very best, also Cor- 
rugated Iron, Crimped edge, etc. 


SYKES (ROW & STEEL ROOFING CO, ‘cistcxcor"tt 


rite for Catalogue and Prices. 
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(Continued from Page 283.) 
Bul. No. 19, November, 1891, your weeds and your 
neighbors. 

WYOMING—Exp. Sta. at Laramie, annual report, 
1891. j 

FROM THE TRADE. 

EDWIN ALLEN & Son, New Brunswick, N. J.: 

price list of fruit trees, small fruit plants, orna- 


mental trees and shrubs; Japan snowball and red 


flowering dogwood, specialties. 

AULTMAN, MILLER & Co., Akron, O.: Illustrated 
catalogue of the Buckeye harvesting machines, 
giving many artistic illustrations and accurate 
descriptions of these peerless implements. 

P. J. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of greenhouse and bedding 
plants. Plants adapted to the Southern and Mid- 
dle States a specialty. 

BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Mo.: Price 
list of American grapevines. This list is one of 
the most complete in the country, being so ar- 
ranged that the season, size and color of each 
variety can be ascertained at a glance. 

J. S. COLLINS & SON, Moorestown, N. J.: Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of small fruits, 
grapevines, fruit and nut trees, ete. 

M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O.: Descriptive 
eatalogue of strawberries, especially the most 
valuable newer varieties. 

T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, N. Y.: Descriptive cata- 
logue of small fruits, grapevines, fruit trees, orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, roses, ete. The new E. P. 
Roe strawberry a specialty. 

D. M. FERRY & Co., Detroit, Mich.: Descriptive 
and richly illustrated catalogue of vegetable and 
flower seeds; also flowering bulbs, garden imple- 
ments, ete. A large number of highly promising 
novelties are offered. A handsome colored plate 
illustrating six vegetables worthy of a place in 
every garden. 

CHARLES GAMMERDINGER, Columbus, O.: ITllus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of pure- bred 
poultry, comprising all the leading breeds. 

JOSEPH HARRIS Co., Moreton Farm, N. Y.: 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Descriptive and illustrated 
catalogue of vegetable, flower, grass and clover 
seeds; also small fruit plants, roses, ete. The 
cultural instructions and the hints for the use of 
commercial fertilizers give special value to this 
catalogue. 

PETER HENDERSON & CO., New York City: 
Henderson’s Farm Manual. A descriptive and 
illustrated catalogue of grasses, clovers and other 
forage crops. Also field corn, wheat, oats, pota- 
toes and other field crops. Also the cuiture of 
water lilies and aquatics. A treatise on the cul- 
ture of aquatic plants, reprinted from the latest 
edition of ‘Gardening for Pleasure.” <A price list 
of the best aquatic plants is added. 

HENKY C. JEWETT & Co., Jewettville, N. Y.: 
A handsome pamphlet of over 200 pages, giving 





pedigrees and illustrations of their famous stand- 


ard bred trotting horses. 

KINGMAN & Co,, Peoria, Ill.: A richly-illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of machinery, twine and 
vehicles. 

T. F. MILLER, Mattituck, L. I., N. Y.: Descriptive 
circular and price list of America’s three great 
breeds of poultry —Golden Wyandottes, White 
Wyandottes and White Plymouth Rocks, bred 
from the best and purest strains. 

T. E. MOORE, Shawhan, Ky.: Descriptive cata- 
logue of the Cedars trotting stock. 

MORGAN HORSE Co., Dundee, Ill.: Catalogue of 
the Morgan horses, comprising some of the most 
valuable animals of this breed. 

WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J.: Catalogue of the 
Pomona Nursery, giving condensed descriptions 
and price list of a large collection, comprising 
small fruits, fruit and ornamental trees, hardy 
vines, flowering plants, ete. : 

PITCHER €2 MANDA, Short Hills, N. J.: A descrip- 
tive and beautifully-illustrated catalogue of new 
and rare seeds, plants, bulbs, ete., ete. This is an 
elegant pamphlet of 200 pages, apparently gotten 
up regardless of expense. 

POPE MFG. Co., Boston, Mass.: Descriptive cir- 
cular of the famous Volunteer Columbia bicycles. 
This company offers $10,000 worth of bicycles as 
prizes for writing the best essays on the subject 
of good roads. 

ROBERT C. REEVES & Co., New York City: 
Descriptive and illustrated catalogue of agricul- 
tural and horticultural implements and machin- 
ery; also garden, field and flower seeds, fertilizers, 
ete. 

E. W. REID, Bridgeport, O.: Illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogue of small fruits, grapevines, 
fruit trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, hardy 
perennials, roses, ete. Colored plates of the Eaton 
and White Diamond grapes; also price list of veg- 
etable and flower seeds. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD Co., West Grove, Pa.: 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of all the 
best new and old varieties of roses, together with 
valuable cultural directions; also chrysanthe- 
mums, and other flowering plants and shrubs, 
small fruit plants, grapevines, flowering bulbs, 
flower seeds, ete., ete. 

JAMES VICK’s SONS, Rochester, N. Y.: Floral 
Guide. As usual, this elaborate and handsome 


guide is full of information and interest to every 
(Continued to Page 286.) 








Short time 
only I will 
send my 
Electric 
Belts and 
Trusses 





ELECTR 


Dr.JUDD'S 


If You Wish Health, Address DR. C. B. JUDD, 


On & 
Months’ 

Trial 
Detroit, Mich. 


ELT 





Zz 
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= 
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0 N 6 Ele My Electric Belts are the lightest, simplest, most durable, and generate five times more 


MONTHS 
TRIAL. 


Jectricity than any other. Superior to any Box Battery made. 
bined, and produces sufficient Electricity to produce a shock, and should be used by male 
and female, vld and young. As much of a household necessity as sugar, tea and coffee. Not 
only a cure of disease but also a preventive. ‘ 


Battery and Belt com- 


BUTTE CITY, MONT., Jan. 16, 1892.—Within the last eighteen months we have taken in over $!,000 for Judd’s Electric 
Belts and Trusses, and have never had a single complaint, but have had many compliments passed upon them. 


Keference, Bauks and Mercantile Agencies. 


NEWBRO DRUG CO. 








PILES CURED FREE, tx cts: 


Gives instant relief and lastin 
cure—never returns. To prove it we will send a tria 
package FREE, to any address. PYRAMID DRUG 
COMPANY, Box 35, ALBION, MICHICAN. 


RUPTURE CURED. 


Worn Night and Day. 
Perfect Comfort. Holds the 
worst rupture with ease. Has 
anew Pad which can be made 
larger or smaller by the pa 
tient. Sent by mail every- 
where. Illustrated catalogue 
and rules for self-measure- 
ment sent securely sealed. G. 
V. House a. Co., 744 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 








(PATENT ALLOWED,) 
Pat. July 28, 1891. 


Kennedy’s 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 


Bowels, 

Liver, ; 
Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 

Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought 
out. 


You know whether you need 
at or not. 


Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 





to be 





$100 REWARD 


we can’t cure, 
Addres* 
VEGETABLE PHARMACY CO., 


Lock Box 237, Marshall, Mich. 


WHICH ON 


For a case of } 


PILES! 





" SHALL WE 
SEND YOU 


EACH CATALOGUE 1S COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Accordions, 


Auto Harps, 
Auto Harp Music, 








= 





Flutes, 
Violin Cases, Clarinet Music, Flute Music, 


Violin Bows, Clarinets, 


Cuitars, Cornets, Violin Repairing, 
Cuitar Music, Cornet Music, Harmonicas, 
C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


TREATED FREE! 
Positively CURED with Veg- 
etable Kemedies. Have cured 
many thousand cases called hope- 
less. From first dose symptoms 


rapidly disappear, and in ten 
days at least two-thirds ofall symptoms are removed. K of testi- 
monials of miraculous cures sent FREE. 10 DAYS TREATMENT 





“ONE MINUTE, PLEASE.” 





For Conghs and Colds (especially on the lungs), 
hain Bronchitis, Diesen Throat, i 
Fever, Grippe, &c. 


Dr. BURY’S CATARRH SNUFF 


For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, and 
; Hay Fever. 

Dr. Bury’s Camphor Ointment 
A Sure Cure for all kinds of Piles, Burns, Salt 
Rheum, and al] Skin Diseases, Colds, Sprains. 
Chilblains, Quinsy, Sore Throat. Chapped 
Hands, Ague in the Face, Broken Breast, Ear- 
ache, Neuralgia, &c. 


Covert’s Gelatine Lozenges, &c. 


These remedies at Druggists or by mail, 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 





Dr. BURY MEDICAL CO. 


Sole Proprietcrs and Manufacturers, 
West Troy, N. Y. 





TAPE wor A radical cure guaranteed by using my 

. ga For all ages. Nopoison. No 
Starving before taking. ecommended by honest people 
as the best in existence. Send 2 cent stamp for circular. 
Address E. M. SASSE, Specialist for Tape-Woerm, 
Epileptic Pills and Hydrophobia, Taylor, Tex. 
dollar, $5.75 for 1853 quarter, 


0 LD C 0 ‘ NS $2 for 1856 ct., and Big Prices 
lars. 


for 900 other kinds if as ired. Send stamp for particu 
W. E. Skinner, 325 Washington Street, Boston, Masa, 





WANTED. $1,000 for 1308 











FOUND 


in Galveston, T., au old 
coin worth. 


$5.000. 
A Boston Baker sold 149 
old coins 


= nk $13.389 
Wecan prove that others have done 
nearly as well. Coin cUecting 
pays big. If you have an) Jld Coins 
or Proofs coined before 1878, save them, 
as they might be worth a fortune. Ii- 
lustrated circulars on rare coins free 
at office or mailed for two stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED. Numismatic 
Bank, Court St., Boston, Mass. 


od EN WOMEN BOYS and GIRLS Wanted. New be- 
’ 9 ginners make from 50c to $1 an hour 
athome. Send your address for samples and full 

ticulars to Grand Central Novelty Co., Buffalo, N. ¥. 












FREE by mail. Dr. H.H. Green. & Sons, Specialists, Artanta, Ga, 
cures the weak, 


$ g Voltaic Electric Belt cores (hewenk. 


kidney diseases. Dr.G.W.Dively,Cincinnati,O. 





CUBAN 
CIGARS. 


fecto. 815 Sample hox bv mail, 35cents Agts. 


{ecto #10 thousand; 4-inch, $11: 5-inc h Per- 
wanted. J. AGUERO, 50 Fulton street, N. ¥. 
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lover of fruits, flowers and vegetables. The frontis- 
piece consists of a brilliantly colored plate of new 
Cannas. The American Wonder potato, the Golden 
Nugget corn, Charmer pea, and Danvers Yellow 
onion are similarly illustrated. The general list is 
selected and very complete. 

F. WALKER & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Deseriptive 
eatalogues of flowering plants and shrubs, small 
fruit plants, grapevines, evergreens, ornamental 
shrubs, ete. 

Woop Bros., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IllL.: 
Facts and figures of the Chicago live stock trade, 
giving valuable statistics in regard to the live 
stock trade and collateral branches not easily 
obtained elsewhere. 

FRANK H. Vick Co., Rochester, N. Y.: Illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of ornamental trees, 
hardy shrubs, roses, small fruits and decorative 
plants; also plain and practical instructions for 
planting, care of plants, and the number of plants 
required for an acre, which gives additional value 
to this pamphlet. 


J. C. VAUGHAN, Chicago, Ill.: A very large. 
handsome, illustrated deseriptive price list of 
vegetables, bulbs, plants, small fruits, seeds, 


implements, ete. The colored plate of the pearl 
collection of new roses is especially noteworthy. 

SAMUEL WILSON, Mechaniesville, Pa.: Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of garden, field 
and flower seeds. Several colored plates, illus- 
trating the Lutie grape, the Japanese wineberry 
and other new fruits. 

WEBB & SONS, Wordsley, Stourbridge, England: 
This is a real gem in the catalogue literature of 
the season. It is a large quarto volume with a 
stiff cover and one-half dozen colored plates, each 
one of which is a real work of art. In this respect 
our American catalogue makers can still learn 
something from their English cousins. 

SNYDER & GAYLORD, Atchinson, Kan.: Cireular 
and price list of the new bronze sweet potato. 

VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX, Paris, France: Catalogue 
of seeds, strawberries and flowering bulbs. This 
pamphlet of nearly two hundred pages, closely 
printed, appears to contain the names of about 
every variety in existence. 

STARK BROS. NURSERY, Louisiana, Mo.: Cata- 
logue and price list of fruit trees, small fruits, 
grape vines, root grafts, cions, bulbs, ete. Lllus- 
trations of the Star green gage, Japan winter 
pear, Idaho pear and other special novelties. 

GREEN’S NURSERY Co., Rochester, N. Y.: ‘* How 
We Made the Old Farm Pay,” is the title of the 
annual catalogue of this famous firm. The deserip- 
tive and illustrated lists of fruit trees, small 
fruit plants, grapevines, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
ete., are very large and carefully selected. How 
the proprietor transformed the old, run-down farm 
into the extensive Green’s Nursery of the present 
day is pleasingly told in the introductory chapter. 

BRADLEY FERTILIZER Co., Boston, Mass.: Cigar 
wrapper tobacco—how to grow, eure and market 
it. An interesting pamphlet, giving valuable in- 
formation on the cultivation, fertilization and 
general management of tobaceo, with special 
reference to the value of Bradley’s high grade 
tobacco manures. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, New York City: Descrip- 
tive and illustrated catalogue of vegetable, grass 
and flower seeds, garden tools, small fruit plants, 
ornamental shrubs, trees, ete. 

T. F. MILLER, Mattituck, L. L, N. Y.:°Cireular 
and price list of pure bred Golden and White 
Wyandottes and White Plymouth Rocks. 


i — 


The Outlook for Prices of wheat has been 
slightly changed since writing our review of the 
situation on Page 272, by the appearance of the 
official statement of exports for February. It 
seems that only 8,826,155 bushels were exported 
as wheat and 1,413.752 barrels of flour, a_ total 
of 15,198,000 bushels as wheat, against a monthly 
export of* from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bushels 
since August last. The official statement makes 
the total export of wheat, and flour as wheat, 
in the eight months to February 29, as 159,128- 
666 bushels, or 5,000,000 than the 
Department of Agriculture assumption. To make 
up for this falling off in the wheat movement, our 
corn exports in February were 12,728,990 bushels, 
nearly ten times as much asin February last year, 
while for the eight months ended March 1, corn 
exports were 45,000,000 against 21,000,000, exclusive 
of corn meal, of which only the usual amount has 
gone abroad. February shipmeiits of oats in the 
grain were light, but extraordinarily heavy in the 
meal, and, including both as grain, oat exports 
from July to March are 7,747,309 bushels against 
1,212,164 bushels in the same time last year. Nearly 
800,000 bushels of rye were exported in February, 
making a total for the eight months of 9,496,000 
against only 323,000 bushels. 


bushels less 





A Corn Contest of a novel kind is being con- 
ducted by Farm and Home of Chicago, Ill. It 
offers to divide $100 in prizes among those of its 


| 


| 


subscribers who contribute the best article on 
harvesting, handling and feeding the corn crop 
from the time it is ready to harvest until the crop 
is sold or otherwise converted into cash. Every 
person interested in this crop will find it will pay 
him to subscribe for that enterprising semi- 
monthly, price 50 cents a year, and enter the 
contest. 








S FOUND 


and permanent Cures are 
effected bv the wen 
Electric Belt and Ap- 
‘ pliances when ai! oth r 
rewed e~ fail They act 
v..as a natural stimulant 
sf and tonic to the whole 
. Ne system WITHOUT 

: Al BAD EFFECTs. 
Men, Women and Children use them with equally 
beneficial results. 


A DOCTOR 


Suffers, and Swears Under Oath What 
Cured Him. 









HOLYOKE, MASS., Jan. 25, 1892. 


GRIFFIN RENO, M. D.. Supt. The Owen Electric 
I 


Belt and Appliance Co., New York. 

DEAR SrIR: In aceordance to the promise I 
made you, please find ineclosed testimonial. I 
have been a sufferer from muscular rheumatism 
in shoulders and back for fifteen years. At times I 
could not bend my body without causing intense 
pain in my back. There was not a place on my 
body, from the shoulders down to the sciatic 
nerves in my hips, that you could touch without 
causing pain. My flesh seemed to be very sore, 
could not sleep on my left side on account of lame- 
ness of my left shoulder. It did seem at some 
times that I would lose my reason. I tried all 
known remedies for-muscular rheumatism. I used 
an electric battery every day fortwo years with only 
temporary relief. 1 also wore a Wilsonian Mag- 
netic Vest, from which I received no benefit, 
besides it was very uncomfortable. I received a 
circular May lastin regard to Dr. Owen’s Electric 
Belt. I bought a number 3 Belt last June, and 
have had no pain since I first putiton. I findita 
very comfortable belt, nothing bungling about it. 

I recommended it to a friend of mine, who 
bought one, and is well pleased. If I could not 
replace it 1 would not take any amount of money 
for my belt. I would not give my belt for all the 

>. . wo * 
doctors in Massachusetts if I could not get another, 
I would say to those who are suffering from this 
disease to try one of Dr. Owen’s Electric Belts, and 
you will find relief at once, for it did for me what 
medicine could not do, and trust it will do the 
same for you. 

Dear Doctor, I feel it my duty to inform the peo- 
ple of your wonderful discovery. 

Yours respectfully, 
Dr. G. G. REED, P. D., 
283 High street, Holyoke, Mass. 

Dr. G. G. Reed has personally appeared before 
me and taken oath that the foregoing statement 
is true. 

JOHN HILDRETH, 
Justico of the Peace. 
January 25, 1892. Holyoke, county of Hampden, 

Mass. 

A GENUINE CURRENT OF ELECTRICITY 
Is generated in a battery on the belt and can be 
applied to any part of the*body. The current can 
be made mild or strong as the case may require, 
and is absolutely under control of the wearer al 
all times. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information regarding the cure of 
Acute, Chronic and Nervous Diseases, Sworn Testi- 
monials with portraits of people who have been 
cured. Price List and Cuts of Belts and Appliances, 
and how to order, published in English, German, 
Swedish and Norwegian Languages. ‘This Cata- 
logue, or a Treatise on Rupture Cured with Electric 
Truss, will be mi:tiled to any address on receipt of 
six cents postage. 


THE OWEN 
Electric Belt and Appliance Go, 


Main Office and Only Factory, 
The Owen Electric Belt Building, 205-211 State 
Street, corner Adams, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office, 826 Broadway, corner 12th 
Street. 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the 
Vorld. 














HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
l CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 





THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 








TURIST. 


HENCH&DROMGOLD's 


ALL-STEEL FRAME 


SPRING-TOOTH 


HARROW 


as 
‘4 Wonderful Improvement, Teeth Quickly 
‘asia Adjusted © 
THE BEST by only loosening 
Tooth Holder ever invented. one nut. 

The tooth is held in position by a Ratchet with which it 

can be adjusted so as to wear from 15 to 18 inches off the 

point of the tooth, which is four or five times as much wear 
or service as can be obtained from any other Spring-tooth 

Harrow in existence, Catalogues free. Agents Wanted. 

Over 10,000 of these Harrows sold in 1891. 

e not deceived, buy only the 

HENCH & DROMGOLD HARROW. 

¢@#™ Ask your dealer for it. 

We also manufacture CIRCULAR SAW MILLS 
HAY RAKES. CULTIVATORS, CORN 
PLANTERS. SHELLERS, &c. 

HENCH & DROMGOLD, YORK, Pa. 























Yankee Swivel Plow. 


The Leading Wood Beam Reversible Plow 
of America. 





Sizes for One, Two or Three Horses. 


Patent Spring Foot Latch, Automatic Jointer, 
Straight steel Coulter, or Rolling Caster Coul- 
ters, and all late improvements. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Box 120. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 










TAKE AN ACENCY for 
8 


SELF-BASTING Pp A 
ROASTINGTR 

Needed in every family. 
SAVES 20 Per Cent. 
in Roasting and Bales the 

Best Bread in the world. 
‘Address nearest office for terms. 
W. A. DAGUETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. Chicago, Illinois. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oakland, Cal. 


SELF THREADING SEWING 

NEEDLES. Weak sighted or 

blind can thread them. Finest silver 

spring steel, One style threads on end 

Other on side. Sample paper by mail 

Poe Pexpense Stor a agg ma nape” gy either “*% 
; assorted papers. Money easi in sellin 
them. Address CHAS. E. MA HALL. Lorkport. N. Y 


universe 


Best Utensil in the 












SRLIEST OF THE EARLY! 
THE LEADER STRAWBERRY. 
Sigvally the novelty of the year. Received 3 prizes 
from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1891. Send 
to Headquarters for Circular and Price List. 
C. Ss. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


DS. 12 pkts. Flower 10¢. 12 pkts. Vegetable 30e.- 

6 Dah'ias 50° 10 Gladiolus 30c. All #1. Half 

50c. H. F. BURT, Yaunton, Mass. 
No agents. 


$20 PHOSPATE, "352% 


(errSstd to farmers direct. 
SELECTED BY MAIL Large 
variety, latest st\ les atfactory 

prices. Senu 8 cents postage for 
a full line of samples. 


THOS. J. MYERS, 1210 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


Saw and Grist Mill. 44.P. 
A Si: larger. Catalogue free. 
DeLOACH MILL CO., Atlanta. Ga. 

ae 








FOR CORN and 
POTATOES, 

















‘ C d Largest Sample Book ofgenuine hidden name,silk ! 892 
N ew ar $ fringe,envelope,acquaintance & calling cards ever 
offered for a 2c. stamp. Buckeye Card Co., Laceyville,Obio. 








W ANTED-—Lady or gent in:each place can 

make $3a day sending out circulars on our Lew pial. 

Send stamp for sample and terms to oe 
ART NOVELTY CO., Louisville, Ky- 








UOLLINGEK Fence and Post Will Lust a Life- 
time. Joint Stay Iron Post smooth Wire. 
| Best in vse. Prices tue. to t5c. per rod. Ohio and east 
address, I. K. HOLLINGER, Covington, 0. west of 
| Ohio, D. HOLLINGER, Mt. Morris, Il. 
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The Problem of Cotton. 
<__ 

So unprecedented was the cotton movement in 
February that the official returns indicated 7,914,- 
531 bales as having been moved between Septem- 
per 1, 1891, and Mareh 1, 1802, an increase of nearly 
half a million bales over the corresponding six 
months of the previous crop year. During the 
first half of March, too, the movement is over one- 
third Jarger than in that month a year ago, and 
lends force to the now current belief that the 
movement to August 3ist will exceed 9,000,000, or 
fully 10 per cent. more than seemed possible from 
the January returns to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued February 12th, and 
considered in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
Mareh. This, however, adds only 500,000 bales to 
the final excess in the world’s supply pointed out 
in our Mareh number. 

This continued great movement emphasizes the 
enormous proportions of the crop grown in 1890, 
Although its movement, to September 1, 1891, was 
less than 8,700,000 bales, the back country was “ full 
of old cotton” before the °91 harvest began. It is 
this surplus of the °90 growth that has evidently 
swamped all calculations, for last year’s crop 
was certainly much less than the year before, 
and the October movement confirms this view. It 
will never be known just how mueh cotton was 
produced in the United States in 1890, but the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST believes it was nearer 
10.000,000 bales than the 8,655,518 bales reported. 
announced for three 
States, bears out The Alabama 
census agrees quite closely with the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports, but in Louisi- 
is 38 per cent. more than 


The census of 1889, just 
this conclusion. 


ana the census crop 
Department returns indicate, and inMississippi is 
one-fourth greater. Taking the official census for 
1889 as a basis, and applying to if the Department 
reports of State averages of acreage and yield for 
the years 1889-90-91, we find that the yield in the 
three States named is 27 per cent. more than 
could be estimated from Department returns ecar- 
ried along from the Department’s data of the 1888 
crop. 

The acrerage has also been greatly underesti- 
mated, as suspected. The above method of caleu- 
lation shows here, with yield, quite close 
agreement between the census and the Depart- 
ment in Alabama, but a Wide departure in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, aggregating eight per cent. 
in the three States when averaged for three years. 
The details of these calculations thus appear, in 


as 


brief: 

1890. 1891. 
2,755,806 2,810,922 
2,902,960 2,786,842 
+147,154 —24,080 


1889. 
Biss 6 aise peep Ogden 
2,794,708 


+-32,937 


Alabama. 
Acres, Census... ...?. 
Department........ 
discrepancy ........ 

“ 


“ per cent. +1.2 +5.4 —0.9 
Yield, census (bales)... 915,414 953,509 950,092 
Department 911,075 987,006 869,495 
discrepancy ........ 4,439 33,497 80,597 
as per cent. —0.5 +3.5 —8.5 
Mississippi. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
Acres, Census... ...........-+2,882,499 2,940,148 2,998,952 
Department........ 2,643,841 2,649,128 2,516,672 
discrepancy ........ 238,658 291,020 482,280 
2s a per cent. 8.3 9.9 16.0 
Yield, census (bales). ..1,154,406 1,231,341 1,181,601 
Department “ . 872,467 906,002 825,468 
diserepancy ........ 281,939 325,338 356,133 
“ per cent. 25 27 21 
Louisiana 1889. 1890 1891. 
MCTOS, CORSUIR 6 ooii<0c's sis va te 270,885 1,207,340 1,159,046 
DCI. OE AM asc csss 1,120,836 1,036,862 995,388 
discrepancy ....... 150,049 170,478 163,658 
“ “ per cent. 12 14 14 
Yield, census, bales... 659,583 556,426 565,614 
Department “ 403.519 354,607 338,432 
*  diserepaney ‘ 256,064 201,819 227,182 
ved “6 per cent. 38 40 40 


fhe export movement continues fully as great as 
last year, the official statement of February exports 
showing 302,217,384 pounds against 299,619,675 pounds 
last year. The total export for six months ended 
February 29, is this year 4,416,741 bales against 
4,413,674 bales last year. The value of the six 
months’ export is $196,343,000, or $25,000,000 less than 
for the like period last year, which further empha- 
sizes the substantial fall in value. 
_ ee 

Information for Blacksmiths.—The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST never fails to bring interesting 
and valuable reading matter. My trade is that of 
a blacksmith, and I own only a small farm, yet I 
find in your periodical a good deal of valuable 
information for a blacksmith. 

W. A. Eppy, Adams Co., Wis. 





The Best by All Odds.—I think the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is, by all odds. the best farm 
paper published. 


W. SMITH, Knox Co., Ohio. 





| 
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YOU CAN 


Write for our FREE 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


HY 
Ca 
SIN SAN 
AK 
FOSTER $45.25 
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HAVE ONE 


WE GIVE A 


BUCCG 


(as shown in illustration.) 
To any one who will sell eight (8) for us. Regular price 
for this buggy is $90.00, but we are selling it when 
cash is sent with order, for $45.25. We doit to 
introduce our goods and to show How Money 
Can be Saved by buying the CELEBRATED 


BUGGIES AND $5.25 HARNESS 


FREE 





We are the originators of selling first-class work direct from our Factory at factory prices. We use 


only the best material, and our guarantee 


is pl 
for $45.25 AND UPWARDS. 1 you WANT A 


(8) forus. The TER Buc tor sample can 


Address FOSTER 


aced on all vehicles, 


BUGGY FOR NOTHING, order a sample and sell —_ 
1 C 


e deducted wwen you or 


UCCY & CART CO.,No.1GPike Building, CINCINNATI, O. 


We sell Buggies and Carriages 


er the eight, (same as sample). 











Burlington 
Route 


BEST LINE 


IGAGO w. 
Co ST. LGU 


0ST. PAUL » 





IS 











D LEVELER. 


Price about the same as a common drag, or say 40 per 
cent less than old style Acme. 

It does the “‘whole busines»” from start to finish, viz , it 
“digs,?? crushes, pulverizes, levels, and smooths, all in one 
operation. Cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 





DUANE H. NASH, Sote Manufacturer, 


Millington, New Jersey. 


. N. B. I deliver free on board at convenient distributing 
depots. 
Mention this paper. 








MINNEAPOLIS 
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| Tore Cathy 
Fine 


TO_ READ 


This Offer 


This cut shows the front elevation of the two-room 
frame cottage we cons ruct for actual settlers on our land. 
It is weatherboarded outside and ceiled inside with 5 el- 
low pine, has a floor of dressed tongue and groove floor 
nig, Shingle roof, panel doors and good s#st in window 
openings. Terra Cotta flue with openings for stove in each 
room. We furnish the a»ove cotiage, eighty (80) acres of 
good upland, and fence twenty (20) acres for Five Hundred 
(8500) Dollars. Land to be within two miles or less 
of the line of the Mobile & Ohbiv Railroad, aud will 
produce cotton, corn, tobacco, sugai-cane, uplaud rice, 
Irish and sweet pocatoes, oats, rye, barley, millet, broom- 
corn, strawberries, grapes, peaches, pears and all veri- 
eties of garden and orchard preduets suitable to the 
climat-. Pure freestone water and unsurpassed 
healthfulness of location guaranteed. Terms: 
Half cash, balance in twelve months, with interest at 
the rate of 6 percent perannym. Write for further ipn- 
formation. If you want a country farm and 
home, you cannot afford to neglect this offer. 
Address ALABAMA LAND AND DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANY, Mobile, Ala., or J. N. EBER- 
LE, L. & I. Agent, No. 1.05, Poplar Street, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 
CLAREMONT LAND ASSOCIATION, Sas"ez* 
Va. Offers 600 choice farms; 3,000 hau dsume town lots 
on James River, with terms to suit purchasers. Free circular 
SEATTL ae for eorravels of Brother Jonathan” to 
Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 



























































VIRCINIA, 
ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 

The great truit, grain and stock raising section of 
the State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful 
Health fine. Near the great markets. Educational advan- 
tazex unsurpassed 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write to 
WOODS & AYLETY, 
or Mayor of City, Charlottesville, Va. 
ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLETS and 
MAPS relative to 
'  s«“Virginia 
Ss 
The Coming Great Agricultural, Wo7l-Growing and Iron- 
Producing District of the United States will be sent 
FREE on application to 
TRAFFIC DEPT., N. & W. R. R., 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
Open for Settlement April 15, 1892. 
For full particulars address 
VILLACE COUNCIL, 
BROWN’S VALLEY, MINNESOTA. 
TRUCK FARMS Sold on $5 to $10 monthly 
payments. On river, near city and 
R. R.; fine soil and climate; books and plats FREE. 
Apply to GEORGE T. MELVIN, Annapolis, Md. 
FRUIT AND GARDEN TRACTS. 

Nice homes good schools, $3,000 to $6,000 a year income. 

Easy payments. Write for information. 
THE BAIR BROTHERS, Tacoma, Wasb. 

% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. Payable in Gold. 

City and Farm Loans. Best of security. Highest safe 

interest. Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

A DAY SURE, for Agents who sell Howe’s 

Magic Buckle, for horse-owners buy from 

Two to Six Pairs, Harness Makers buy 

Gross Lots. This nuesle will foim a never- 

glip loop or holder on Any Reins for driving horses. 

Applied ina moment. Will Last a Lifetime. Silver 

or nickel plated, 25 cents, postpaid. Also 1,000 cir- 

culars with your name and address as our sole agent 
for your vicinity. Address or call on 

HOWE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

325 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED A FARM, OR COUNTRY STORE 
with Farm, noc to cost over $3,500 cash. —s - 
ticulars to R. SCHIRMER,61 a Southst.,Jersey City,N.J. 








CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SA" 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICU:- 
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SAMPLES 


AND FULL INFORMATION 


FREE. 


POULTRYMEN AND FARMERS. 





NEPONSET WATER PROOF FABRICS. 


Cover and Sheath your Barn, all of your Out Buildings. 


Protect your Green Houses and Hot Beds. Sheath your 


Houses, etc. The best thing made, and is Low Cost. They Cost but One-Third the price of Shingles. Absolutely WATER 
PROOF, FROST PROOF and AIR TIGHT. Anyone can put them on. They will save you Money. Write at once to 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Sole Manufacturers, E. Walpole, Mass. 


(Any reliable man can establish a substantial and profitable business in the section in which he lives by selling NEPONSET PAPERS, which have been 
recognized for years as the BEST in the world. IT WILL PAY YOU TO ESTABLISH YOURSELF WITH OUR HOUSE. 





Chemicals and Clover. 
ae an 

This is the title of a pamphlet of 34 pages written 
by Mr. H. W. Collingwood, managing editor of the 
Rural New Yorker. Inaclear, concise manner, it 
gives a record of successful farm operations where 
a high grade complete manure and sod supply a 
cheaper manure than that obtained from keeping 
live stock. There are thousands of.farmers, as 
well as city residents, who own large country seats 
and farms, who have found it a losing business to 


try to bring up their lana to fertility by buying | 


animal manures. For these, especially, the perusal 
of this pamphlet will open new and bright vistas 
through which they can see a way to improve 
their farms, not only without loss, but with actual 
profit. The value of the system of rotation, and 
the enriching of the soil, here described in detail 
and as actually carried out by intelligent farmers, 
is so plainly demonstrated that no reader of it can 
be left in doubt as to its great importance. One 
great advantage of this system, as practiced on 
the Lewis Farm in New Jersey, is that all the farm 
manure is used on the corn instead of on wheat or 
other crops. The hot summer after June ‘s par- 
ticularly favorable for the action of the chemi- 
cal processes of the soil, including nitrification 
and in converting farm manure and all coarse 


materials in the soil into available plant-food. ; 


Corn, during its long summer growth, can freely 
use these manurial supplies. Not so with wheat, 
for its growth stops soon after the corn crop has 
fairly started growing. When 1,500 pounds of fer- 
tilizers are used on an acre of potatoes, with wheat 
and grass to follow, it means only annual applica- 
tions of less than 509 pounds. It is concentration 
everywhere. The potatoes pay for it all. While 
the sales of hay from this farm are heavy, this 
item is almost clear gain, because the potatoes 
have paid for all the fertilizer needed for three or 
four years. Not only that, but they paid for it in 
the same year it was bought. This fact cannot be 
too often repeated—it is the key-note of the sue- 
cess with fertilizers. If, instead of using 1,500 
pounds on the potatoes, these farmers should use 
500 on potatoes, 500 on wheat, and 500 on grass, 
their bills would be as high as now, the labor three 
times as great, and the crops of potatoes cut down 
nearly one-half, with but a small increase in grain 
and hay. It will thus be*seen that the rotation is 
one particularly well suited to the use of chemi- 
cals. This system of complete manuring with 
rotation was devised and developed by Mr. Charles 
V. Mapes. 

It is because potatoes are the money crop of the 
farm, that they are petted and pampered and fed 
on the choicest food. The corn plant is the key- 
keeper of the rotation. Clover supplies the crude 
material, and corn * manufactures it into suitable 
humus”. for the potato plant, yielding its grain 
as almost clear gain. Ona rotation of this sort, 
where first-class potatoes are to be grown, the 
corn crop is almost as important as the clover be- 
cause of its ability as a weed-cleaner, and its skill 
as a manufacturer of potato humus or suitable 
vegetable matter to go with the chemicals to 
make the best “ artificial dung.” 

Mr. Lewis, after fifteen years of experience with 
the system, is fond of saying: “I will take any 
farm in the country that is reasenably level and 
has anything in the way of ‘foundation,’ no mat- 
ter how poor it may be, and double its producing 
— at a profit.” 

he above notes give only the merest idea of the 
general plan of this system. To do justice to the 
importance of the subject would necessitate the 
copying of the entire pamphlet which is sent free 
to all who apply to the Mapes Co., 143 Liberty 
street, New York City, if the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is mentioned. 
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It Costs but O me E Ce 1¢ stich any tera 


VEHICLES, HARNESS, SEWING MACHINES, ORGANS, WATCHES, eic., ought to have, if he is careful 
to buy the best for the least money. We sell at manufacturers’ wholesale prices, and one Buggy, or one set 
of Harness at car-load rates, while our prices on many other articles are 50 per cent lower than usual retail 
prices. All goods fully WARRANTED precisely as represented, and shipped with privilege of inspec- 
tion. Think of an excellent, durable, knock-a-bout Open Buggy for $32.50, or 


One Good Enough for President Harrison for $55.50. 


\ good Carft for $10.50, and reliable Buggy Harness for 85.50. Don’t believe all you hear, but investi- 
rate for yourself, and we are sure of your orders. It costs but one cent to learn details. Address 


THE MIAMI MFG. COoO., CINCINNATI, O. 








Smali Business. , 


Many advertisers say, “Send stamp for 
circular’—petty business this—asking 
the publicto share the cost of advertising. 
Think of it; you are expected to spend 
two cents for your own postage and two 
cents for return postage on circulars! 
THE Buck-THORN FENCE Co., Trenton, 
N, J., don't do business that way. Send 
them your address on a postal card; they 
willsend you sample, circular; write you 
a letter—all costing them about six cents. 





“Best of Satisfaction.” 


The Buck-Tuorn I ordered from you last spring 
is giving the best of satisfaction. 
C. W. Love, Fairpoint, Okio. 


MEND YOUR OWN HARNESS 


WITH == 


THOMSON’S 


SLOTTED —— 
CLINCH RIVETS. 


No tools required. Only a hammer needed 
to drive and clinch them easily and quickly; 
leaving the clinch absolutely smooth. Re- 
— vd an to be =— in the leather nor 

rr for the Rivets. hey are STRONG, TOUGH 
and DURABLE. Millions now in use. _ All 
engths, uniform or assorted, put up in boxes. 

Ask your dealer for them, or send 40c, 
in stamps for a box of 100; assorted sizes. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
JUDSON L. THOMSON MFC. co., 


Waltham, Mass. 











DON 


T LOSE A YEAR. 


Plant this Spring one of our 
BIN strong bearing vines and 
4 soon begin to enjoy this lus- 
cious grane. Splendid! 
Delicious! Excellent! are the 
exclamations from thove who 
have tested the Green 
Mountain, the earliest and 
best of all grapes. 
R:pens here in August, yet of 
: most delicate texture ant 

exquisite flavor. Be not mis- 
led into buying thi: grane under other names. very 
genuine vine is sealed with our trade mark seal as above. 
Send fer cireular giving ful! information. Agents 
wanted in every State. Address 


STEPHEN HOYT'S SONS, NEW CANAAN, CT. 





SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE ifs now ready 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains ail 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


New and Rare Plants, Orchids, Efe, 


A collection of the most beautiful Fancy Caladiums 
ever offered; with the newest and rarest not house and 
green house plants carefully grown and at low rates. 

Orchids -a very extensive stuck—East Indian, Mexican, 
Central South American, ete. 

Hardy Perennials, Peonies, Phloxes. Roses, Clematis, etc. 
New and standard Fruits, Rare and Beautiful 
Tees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, etc. 

Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 











“SEEDS: cent a packet. 
Up if rare or costly. 
j Cheapest. Best of all. 


& Free by mail. 500000 packets ofextras 
¥ to Customers. Send at once for Free 


SEED POTATOES. 


Did it ever occur to youthat Aroostook Co., Maine 
Seed Potatoes are THE BEST. We do not mean by 
this that they areas good as any, but that they are abso- 
lutely the BEST grown anywhere. The reasons for this 
opinion are set forth tn our Catalogue tor 1892. 

Mailed free upon request. 


WM. S. SWEET & SON, ??°xndieSSiena. 
Choice Flower Seeds. 


Grown and sold bv MILTON E. FISK, Lunenburg 
Mass. Send for catalogue and receive a sainple package 











free. 














The Farmer in Congress. 
i 

The Paddock pure food bill passed the Senate 
March 9, in a form that simplifies its enforcement 
without materially lessening its efficacy. The 
measure will be as bitterly contested in the 
House as it was in the upper branch by those who 
fear its power to compel all compound foods 
intended for interstate commerce to be branded as 
such. 

The erusade against the so-called anti-option 
pill is waxing hot. The boards of trade throughout 
the country, and the great banking interests are 
allied against it. The masses, however, are rally- 
ing to its support with magnificent enthusiasm, as 
is shown by the flood of letters and petitions daily 
received by Congress demanding legislation that 
shall puta stop to the curse of bucket-shop gam- 
bling. The chances are that when the Dill is 
reported by the House Committee on Agriculture 
it will be shorn of any unwise restrictions, on 
legitimate trade in owner's contracts for future 
delivery, but will be sufficient to reach the bucket- 
shop evil. This is the very principle we are all 
contending for, Let us hope it will not be sacri- 
ficed in the effort to placate the opposition. Some 
legislation on this subject is almost sure to be 
enacted but the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST desires 
a law of practical utility, or none at all. Don’t 
give us a stone when we ask bread. 

sie acca aa. 


The Fathers of the Auti-Option Bill. 


Mr. Washburn has come into special prominence 
vy his efforts in behalf of the so-called Washburn- 
Hatch anti-option bill. He was a Maine farmer 
boy, graduating from Bowdoin college in 1854, and 
going West three years later after studying law. 
He soon became indentified with the varied 
interests Gf Minnesota, especially of Minneapolis. 
He was the projector, and for a time president, of 








two important railways—the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis and the Sault Ste Marie line. He is best 
known for his large interests in the Minneapolis 
water power, and more especially for his manage- 
ment of the great Washburn flour mills, now 
largely owned by an English syndicate. He was a 
member of the 46th, 47th and 48th Congresses, and 
entered the United States Senate as republican 
in 1889. 

William H. Hatch of Missouri, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, is doing yeoman 
service for this and other measures affecting our 
agricultural interests and is too well known to our 
readers to require further notice. His portrait 
and an account of his life appeared in the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for April 1889. Heisa farmer, 
lawyer and democrat. 

Thousands of individuals among farmers and 
those in other occupations, and hundreds of 
organizations, are applying to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for its “‘anti-option outfit.” This 
consists of a copy of the bill, arguments pro and 
con, petit*ors in its behalf to both House and Sen- 
ate, togotticz with further instructions for helping 
onthe measure in every school district, township 
and county. This will be sent free to all who apply 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for it. 
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Nothing On Earth Will 








Morning 
Noon 

Night 

@ Good all thetime. It removes 


the languor of morning, sustains 4 
the energies of noon, lulls the @ 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder ! @ weariness of night. 6 


It is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quan- * e $ 
¢ Hires’ Root Beer 









S88 


pa pe << 


tity it costs less than a tenth of acentaday. Strictly a 

medicine. Prevents and cures all diseases. Good for 

Tyne chicks. Worth more than Gold when hens moult. 

= you can’t get it send tous. Sample 25 cents, five $1.00. 
‘ample copy Best Poultr aper sent free. 

I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom 


Eva 


Should Have it in The House. 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


'S Anodyne Liniment 
Johnson's Anodyne Linimen | 
And take it for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Pains. | 
Stops Inflammation, in body or limb, like magic. Cures 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Colic, Cholera Morbus, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Neuralgia, Lame Back, Stiff Joints, Strains 
Illustrated Book free. ’ Price, 35 cents; Six $200. Sold | that you can beautifully 


by druggists. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. D 0 You Kn OW decorate your walle 
| ooh eae: sel Rn ay and vo the 

Ne a ourse ry chea ? Ask ar , 
The Poultry World. The best poultry paper. $1.25 per | dealer, or write for designe and pg ATR Recta 


year. Send onedime or five 2c stamps for sample copy. | required. A S' v 
Address H. H. Stoddard, Publisher, Hartford, Cte | ad meme ed Mich. 


The ACME HAND POTATO PLANTER, 


A Simple, Durable and Practical Implement. 


Works Perfectly in Clay, Gravel or Sandy Soil, Sod or New Ground. 


Plants at Any and Uniform Depth in Moist Soil, 
Makes Holes, Drops and Covers at one Operation. 


No Stooping. No Backache. One Man Plants Two Acres a Day. 
Indorsed by the Leading Farmers and Potato Growers. : 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Lansing, Mich., says: “They have out- 
done our expectations. They will find favor among prantient farmers, 
as they are simple, cheap and save a great deal of labor and do better 
= work. Please send us four more for our spring work.” Sent Free 
on Receipt of Price, $2.00. 


POTATO PLANTER CO., Traverse City, Mich. 


use St., Boston, Mass, 


A P 
One package makes five gallons. A beau- 
OTH tiful picture of Ruth and Naomi sent to 


delicious, sparkling, appetizing. @ 





any one who will return one Root Beer 
wrapper to C. E, Hirss Co., Putra., Pa, 




























[ention this Paper. 


G00 SONGS je: 10 CENTS! 


Not 10c. each, but the entire 600 in one book of 256 pages for 10c. We pay Feet. 
age. No such bargain ever offered before. Kemember all the words and music of 600 
songs for 10c. Send at once. 





















































Araby's daughter|Caller Herrin First love Juanita Mary Morrison |Old King Cole Rural felicity 
Baby mine Canaan Fisher Kathleen Aroon |Mary of Argyle |Old King Crow [Seaside cottage 
Bachelor's fare |Captain Jinks Fisher's child Katty darling Mary’s dream Old maid's ball |Settin’ on a rail 
Bacon and greens/Captain Megan /|Flee asa bird Katy’s letter Medical student |Old Tubal Cain |Shabby genteel 
Barbary Allen Castilian maid |(atter Grey Killarney Mellow horn Ole gray goose |Shamroc 

Bay of Bisca, pet Galley slave Knight errant Men of Harlech |Ole ne de Shule agrah 
Beautiful bells {Clare de kitchen |Garabaldi hymn |Lancashire lass | Miniature O! Mr. Coon Squeak the fife 
Beautiful Bessie |Concealment Girls and boys zanigan’s ball |Minstrel boy Our little queen |Standard-bearer 
Be gone dull care| Comrades Green sleeves aw Minstrel's return | Over there Standard watch 
Ben Bolt Cynthia Sue Gumbo chatf Leonore Miss Lucy Long |Past Sweet Kitty May 
Bell Brandon Dandy Pat {appy thought $a Dale Miss Wrinkle | Pesky Ike Sweet long ago 
Bessy’s mistake | Danube river Highland Mary |Little barefoot {Modest bachelor | Pilot Swiss boy 

Betsy Baker Darby the blast |Huldy Ann Little Bo-peep |Molly Bann Playmates That is Love 
Beware Dearest Mae n Old Madrid {Little boy blue {Molly Malone Poachers ‘Treadmill 
Blue-eyed Mary | Departed days n my cottage Little Sunbeam |Murmuring sea | Polly ; |Twilight dews 
Blue-eyed Milly |Dermot Astore nthe starlight j{Long-tail blue |Mush, mus Poor old maids |Vicar of Bray 
Blue tail fly Ding, dong bell |I wish you well |Long, weary day |Musical wife | Ranordine |Washing day 
Bobbin’ around | Dog and gun won't be a nun | Lorelei My ain countrie | Rose ofAllandale|Watcher 

Bold privateer |Don'tcome late | Janet's choice Lottie Bell My country Reel o’ Bogie Watchman _ 
Bonnie Dundee |Dream is past |Jim along Josey |Louisiana belle |My Nanuie,O! |Red, red rose |What Katy did 
Bonny Boat Dream on Jim Brown Lover's request | National debt Request | Whisper of love 
Bowery gals Emerald Isle Jim crack corn |Lubby Dine Nelly Gra Resolve |Widow Malone 
Brave oldoak {Eureka Jim Crow Lucy Neal No oneto love |Robin Adair Willie Reil 
Brian born Ever of thee Johnnie Cope Maggie Lauder |Not married yet |Robinson Crusoe) Wounded hussar 
Broken yoke Fairy tempter |Johnny Sands Maggie's secret |O baby mine Rollicking rams | Yankee doodle 
Bruce's address |Farewell ladies |Jolly darke Maiden’s prayer |Oldarm-chair | Rosa Lee (Xe, merry bi 
Bryan O’Lynn_ /|Farmer’s boy Johnny Boker |Mary and John /|Old Grimes Rose of Alland'le/Zelma Lee, 
Buy a broom Finigan’s wake ‘Jolly raftsman ‘Mary Blane Old Joe Roslin castle {Zip Coon 


Am I still beloved ? | Come, let’s to bed | Give a kissto me | Little don of Spain a old Aunt Sally |Rock-a-bye baby 
Barney Brallaghan | Comin’ thro’ therye| Grave of Napoleon | Little fishermaiden | Old Dan Tucker _| Schweet little Katy 
Battle of Otterburne| Cow Bells, The jj Home of my heart | Little Maggie May | Old Ireland forever /Simon the cellarer 
Belle ob Baltimore. | Cruelty to —s Home, sweet home | Little Miss Muffet | Old kitchen clock | Solomon's temple 
e Birds in the night | Dawning of the day| Indian's death song| Looney Mactwolter | Old oaken bucket | Star of Bethlehem 
Birth of St. Patrick | Down east lovers |Joeob Tennessee | Love's ritornella Old Rosin the beau /Star of the evening 
Black-eyed Susan | Fading, still fading] Kitty of Coleraine | Maggie by my side | Origin of the harp |Ten little niggers 
Brose and butter Father Abbey’s will| Laird 0’ Cockpen | Marsellaise hymn | Over the mountain Three blind mice 
Castles inthe air {Female auctioneer | Lass o’ Patie’s Mill | Mary of Tipperary | Picayune Butler Tis midnight hour 




















Cheer, boys, cheer | Flying trapeze Love's old sweet so’g| My little lost Irene | Polly, wolly, doodle Twig on Shillelah 

—— 8 lament —— eg tates = in a0 od mother's _— Poor rene — | Virginia rose-bud 
oleen Bawn inger’s wedding ife let us cheris 'y pretty pear! ueer Li | 

Gome back to Erin | Gipsey's warning _| Little daisy blossom| My pretty yaller gal Gutting party (2d 328 others. 


Send stamps or silver to MUSICAL GALAXY, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mags. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL LIST SEE PACES NOS. 226, 227 AND 229 MARCH AMERICAN 
ACRICULTURIST. 


IT WILL PAY every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to 


Our 116-page Illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, 


Fully describing 600 works on Rural Affairs, etc., mailed on receipt of six cents in stamps, which amount will be credited on first order. 


furnished free to those ordering one or more books. 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
New Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. A guide to the amateur 
in the fruit, vegetable, and flower garden, with full descriptions for 
the greenhouse, conservatory and window garden. It meets the 
wants of all classes, in country, city, and village who keep a garden 
for their own enjoyment rather than for the sale of products. By 
Peter Henderson. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo................2.00 


Celery Growing and Marketing a Success. 
With a portrait of the author; also illustrated with thirteen plates 
showing new tools and appliances in celery culture and the care of 
the crop. By Homer L. Stewart, Tecumseh, Mich. 134 pages. Cloth, 
oS ees 1.00 


Trees and Tree Planting. 
By Gen. James 8S. Brisbin, U.S. A. Each family of trees is carefully 
described by the author, and the relative values of the several varie- 
ties of cach are specified. Cloth, 12m0. .... .........0000cceeseecccee 1.50 


How to Make the Garden Pay. 
By T. G. Greiner, one of the most experienced and skillful horticultu- 
rists in the country. About one-half of the volume is devoted to 
eultural directions of the various garden crops; how to grow them 
most easily and profitably, and descriptions of the leading varieties, 
accompanied by many illustrations..............-.6e eee e ee eee eens 2.00 


Agriculture—In some of Its Relations With Chemistry. 
By F. H. Storer, S. B. A. M. The work is comprehensive in scope and 
exhaustive in its treatment of a great variety of subjects. Professor 
Storer discusses agriculture in all those important relations into 
which chemistry enters in any degree—the general relations of soil 
and air, the atmosphere as a source of plant food, the relations of 
water to the soil, movements of water in the soil, tillage, implements 
and operations of tillage. Two large 8vo. vols..........-..-....-.-5.00 


Gardening for Young and Old. 
By Joseph Harris. A work intended to interest farmers’ boys in farm 
gardening, which means a better and more profitable form of agri- 
in the familiar manner so well 


culture. The teachings are given } 
known in the author’s “ Walks and Talks on the Farm.” Illustrated. 
IRIN 0 re oe ae. wach cae aGaene eb eae eees he elecen boxe 1.25 


How the Farm Pays. 
The experience of 40 years of successful Farming and Gardening. By 
Wm. Crozier and Peter Henderson. Cloth, 12mo..................2.50 


Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 
By P. T. Quinn. The author gives ina plain, practical style, instrue- 
tions on three distinct, although closely connected, branches of gar- 
dening—the kitchen garden, market garden, and field culture, from 
successful practical experience for a term of years. Illustrated. 
6 Ge an Rs ere ee rene errr rT cecheweh suse beuahaencnse 1.50 


Roe’s Play and Profit in My Garden. 
The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hillsides in the vicin- 
ity of West Point, and shows us how out of it, after four years’ expe- 
rience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this while carrying on 
pastoral and literary labor. It is very rare that so much literary 
taste and skill are mated to so much agricultural experience and 
good sense. Cloth, 12mo...............- pbs Spee PEGs sass canas tes eobr 1.50 


Quince Culture. 
By W. W. Meech. An illustrated handbook for the propagation and 
cultivation of the quince, with descriptions of varieties, insect ene- 
mies, diseases and their remedies. Cloth, 12mo..............+..-- 1.00 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 
Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, and with the best results ; 
how to find out the character of the soil; the best methods of prepar- 
ing it; the best varieties to select under existing conditions; the best 
mode of planting, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the 
ground before the trees come into bearing, and finally of gathering 
and packing for market. Lllustrated. By P. T. Quinn, practical hor- 
ticulturist. Cloth, 12m0..............ceceserecsee Pr 1.00 


The Dairyman’s Manual. 
By Henry Stewart, author of ‘‘The Shepherd’s Manual,” “ Irrigation,” 
ete. A useful and practical work by a writer who is well known as 
thoroughly familiar with the subject of which he writes. Cloth, 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 
A complete work on all Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and Swfne, Melud- 
ing every Disease peculiar to America, and embracing all the latest 
information on the Cattle Plague and Trichina; containing also a 
Guide to Symptoms, a Table of Weights and Measures, and a list of 
Valuable Medicines. By George H. Dadd, V. S., twenty-five years a 
leading Veterinary Surgeon in England and the United States, and 
author of the “American Reformed Horse Book.’ Illustrated. 
IRIN bcc oi scsaeke case ae ss ane ass uso Suuesesdns eu aoes spss ar bsicn br 2.5 


Cattle Breeding. 
By Wm. Warfield. This work is by common consent the most valu- 
able and pre-eminently practical treatise on cattle-breeding ever 
published in America, being the actual experience and observance of 
a practical man. Cloth, 12mo........ EES SiS ob se Gab>Souea ea sense 2.00 
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Cattle and Their Diseases. 
By A. r Breeding and Management of Cattle. 
Phis is one of the very few works devoted exclusively to cattle dis- 
eases, and will be particularly valuable to cattle-men, for that reason. 
It is written in plain simple language, easily understood by any 
farmer, while it is learned and technical enough to satisfy any veter- 
RNRIRA Sy SUANMECOIDED, A DEKONID ST MUCRERO 5.5 le .s)e sin 6 ona des ow, 5 en sp easeeaisee Nesee sian 2.00 
Strawberry Culturist. 
By Andrew S. Fuller. Containing the history, sexuality, field and 
garden culture of strawberries; forcing or pot culture; how to grow 
trom seed; hybridizing, and all information necessary to enable 
everybody to raise their own strawberries, together with a descrip- 


tion of new varieties and a list of the best of the old sorts. Fully 
sistnanend. “Wem GIGI, TAI. ook. ois bin es S50 000k sass Sa ceiesoows 25 


| ‘ x ; 

| Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. 

| Revised and enlarged edition. A practical treatise on the cultivation, 
management and marketing of all fruits adapted to the semi-tropical 
regions of the United States, with chapters on evaporating, and how 
to use Florida fruits. By Helen Harcourt. 12mo.................. 1.25 


Orange Culture. 
In Florida, Louisiana and California. A complete treatise on orange 
growing, including the lemon and lime; also the insects damaging 
to the orange tree and the remedies to be applied; diseases to which 
the orange tree and fruit are liable, and their remedies; gathering, 
| packing and shipping the orange; crops that may be grown among 
; the orange trees; oils, perfumes, extracts, ete., from the citrus. By 
| ee SADE NERS O MDS. MOROUNE. B TOUTEND co asec sais nd tals are Wis Aio-deie bisects os db were 1.00 


American Fruit Culturist. 
Containing practical directions for the propagation and culture of all 
fruits adapted to the United States. In the present (nineteenth) edi- 
tion of the American Fruit Culturist, a general revision of the work 
is made throughout, and among the added portions are descriptions 
of the newer strawberries, raspberries, peaches and grapes. By 
John J. Thomas. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 
On their culture, propagation and management. With descriptions 
of all the finest varieties, native and foreign, cultivated in this coun- 
try. By A. J. Downing. Second revision and corrections, with large 
additions. It contains the names and synonyms of over 10,000 vari- 
eties. By Charles Downing. Over 1,100 pages, with several hundred 
outline engravings, including supplements. ................eeee eens 5.00 


California Fruits and How to Grow Them. 
A manual of methods which have yielded greatest success, with lists 
of varieties best adapted to the different districts of the State. By 
RAST. WACRAOR. TOOT, BVO. o 550.655.0058 Ss sess 00d soda acta aedenens 3.00 


Vick’s Home Floriculture. 
By Eben E. Rexford; on the treatment of flowering and other orna- 
mental plants in the house and garden. Mr. Rexford gives the result 
of his own wide and personal experience as a florist and amateur, 
and every page of the whole work indicates the thorough practical 
character of all his instructions. Any beginner in plant,culture who 
has been puzzled or unsuccessful in the treatment of any case, will 
be sure to be relieved from his trouble by consulting these clear and 
SEROUS MONET. LGPAIRND 5 5058 oa wigs 530 nig 4.4 'o Seras 9s 9s oo aaies s bnwe bas ale le's 1.50 


The Rose—Its Cultivation, Varieties, etc. 
Directions for Cultivation—for Planting, Pruning, Propagation, the 
treatment of Diseases and Insect Enemies—particularly valuable for 
its classification. Alphabetical and descriptive list of nine hundred 
and fifty-six varieties. By H. B. Ellwanger. Cloth, 16vo..... .1.25 


The Soil of the Farm. 


A Handbook of the processes included in the management and culti- 
| vation of the soil. By John Scott and J. C. Morton. Cloth, 12mo..1.00 
i 


Waring’s Elements of Agriculture. 
A book for young farmers. Contents: The Plant, the Soil, Mancres, 
Mechanical Cultivation, Analysis. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Cloth, 
SRD owen Bs iokis roth <ne ape hebes ees os SOR esewdte.Ne abla sp awe SSE 1.00 


Plant Life on the Farm. 
A Sketch of the Physiology or Life History of Plants; of the way in 
which they exist, and how they in turn react upon other living 
beings, and upon natural forces. By M. T. Masters, M. D., F. C. S. 1.00 


Manual of Agriculture 
For the School, the Farm, and the Fireside. By Geo. B. Emerson and 
Charles L. Flint. A New Edition, revised by Dr. Charles A. Goessman, 
Professor of Chemistry, Massachusetts Agricultural College. Cloth, 
Te ORE EGO CD ae NIN Saiiades ORE See eat yin PAO Ai te care te Tee Pee ry 1.50 


Harris’s Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 
By the late Thaddeus William Harris, M. D. Octavo, 640 pages. 
Enlarged and improved with additions from the author’s manuscripts 
and original notes. Illustrated by engravings drawn from Nature 
under the supervision of Prof. Agassiz, edited by Charles L. Flint, 
late Secretary of the Massachnsotts State Board of Agriculture. The 
work is fully illustrated with two hundred and seventy-eight fine 
woodcuts and eight beautiful steel plates, full page size, containing 
ninety-five figures. Cloth, plain, $4.00; Colored ........ cee eeee eens 6.50 











[Continued on next page.] 
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- Willard’s Practical Butter Book. 
A complete treatise on Butter Making at Factories and Farm Dairies, 
including the Selection, Feeding and Management of Stock for But- 
ter Dairying, with plans for Dairy Rooms and Creameries, Dairy 
Fixtures, Utensils, ete. By X. A. Willard. Cloth, 12mo 1 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on Poultry in this country, adopted by 
the American Poultry Association. It contains a complete descrip- 
tion of all the recognized varieties of fowls, including turkeys, ducks 
and geese; gives instructions to judges; glossary of technical terms 
and nomenclature. It contains 244 pages, handsomely bound in 
eloth, embellished with title in gold on front cover 1.00 


Practical Pigeon Keeper. 
By Lewis Wright, author of “ Practical Poultry Keeper,” ete. Crown 
12mo, 282 pages, fully illustrated. Clot] 1.50 


Wright’s Practical Poultry- Keeper. 


By L. Wright. A complete and standard guide to the management of 
poultry for domestic use, the markets or exhibition. It suits at once 
the plain poulterer, who must make the business pay, and the 
chicken fancier whose taste is for gay plumage and strange bright 
birds. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 2.00 


Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book. 


A Treatise on the Causes, Symptoms and Cure of every Disease inci- 
dent to the Horse, including all Diseases peculiar to America, and 
which are not treated of in the works based upon the English works 
of Youatt, Mason, and others. Embracing also full details of Breed- 
ing, Rearing and Management on the Reformed System of Practice. 
By Prof. Geo. H. Dadd, Veterinary Surgeon. Author of “Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Horse,’’ and late Professor of Anatomy and_Physi- 
ology in the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, and for over 25 years 
a Regular Practicing Veterinarian. Cloth, 8vo 


Art of Taming and Educating the Horse. 


By D. Magner. Thisis a great book, the result of years of labor and 
research. The book contains upwards of 1000 pages, is illustrated 
with 900 engravings expressly prepared for the book. Cloth, 

5.00 


Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 


A complete Treatise on the Breeding, Management, and Diseases of 
Sheep. By Henry S. Randall, LL.D. Mlustrated. Cloth, 8vo....2.00 


Waring’s Book of the Farm. 


Practical information in regard to Buying or Leasing a Farm, Fences, 
and Farm Buildings, Farming Implements, Drainage, Plowing, Sub- 
soiling Manuring, Rotation of Crops, ete. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. 
With 110 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo 


Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed Growing. 
A book useful for every farmer, gardener, and tiller of the soil. By 
Francis Brill. Cloth, 12mo 


Farming for Profit. 


A Handbook for the American Farmer. 
by John E. Read. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo 


Animal Castration. 
A concise and practical Treatise on the Castration of the Domestic 
Animals. By A. Liautard, V. S. Illustrated with 44 cuts. Cloth, 
12mo 


Howden’s The Horse; How to Buy and Sell. 


Giving the points which distinguish a Sound from an Unsound Horse. 
Bv Peter Howden. This Volume abounds in General Information, 
stated in soclear and simple a manner as to enable every one to 
Intelligently buy and sell a Horse. It explains the meaning of Horse 
Warranty, and its use, and shows the value of knowledge on this sub- 
ject. Extra cloth, 12mo 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. 


The Structure and Diseases of the Horse, Remedies, Rules to Buyers, 
Breakers, Shoers, ete. Youatt’s work somewhat simplified and 
brought down by W. C. Spooner, M.R.C.V.S.,to which is prefixed 
an aceount of the Breeds in the United States and Canada. By Hon. 
Henry S. Randall. Illustrated by numerous engravings. 12mo. 1.50 


The Horse Doctor. 


An accurate account, with prescriptions and modes of treatment of 
all equine diseases. By Edward Mayhew, M. R.C.V.S8. To which is 
appended “ Practical Horseshoeing,’” by George Fleming. With 400 
illustrations. Cloth, 8vo ; 3.00 


The Saddle Horse. 


A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. Illustrated. This is a 
complete and reliable Guide Book for all who desire to acquire the 
accomplishment of horsemanship, and who wish to teach their _ani- 
mals how to perform various feats under the saddle. Cloth, 
12mo 


Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. | 


A Complete Treatise on Dairy Farms and Farming; Milk, its Manage- 
ment and Manufacture into Butter and Cheese; History and Mode of 
Organization of Factories; Dairy Utensils, ete. By X. A. Willard, 
ClOth, SVO...cccvcccsesecescecees ‘en 3.00 


Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 


A concise and comprehensive dictionary of plants, with instructions 
on propagation and culture. Cloth, large 8vo 


Domesticated Trout—How to Breed and Grow Them. 


By Livingston Stone, United States Deputy Fish Commissioner. The 
subject is treated in an exhaustive manner, leaving no detail of 
interest to the reader untouched, and presenting a great amount of 
novel information in an explicit form. ‘To all breeders of trout this 
book is indispensable. Illustrated, 16mo 2.50 


Roosevelt’s Florida and the Game Water Birds. 


Of the Atlanti¢ Coast and the Lakes of the United States. With a 
full account of the sporting along our seashores and inland waters, 
and remarks on breech loaders and hammerless guns. By Robert 
Barnwell Roosevelt. Illustrated, and with a portrait of the author. 
Cloth, 12me@ 


Roosevelt’s Superior Fishing. 


Or, the Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass and Blue Fish of the Northern 
States. ‘ Embracing full directions for Dressing Artificial Flies with 
the Feathers of American Birds; an account of a Sporting Trip to 
Lake Superior, etc. By Robert Barnwell Roosevelt. MDlustrated. 
CGN EE vino sa aly aco ae See e eed iee ce Aaa cob be ceca ons ne ebaslen .2.00 


Murphy’s American Game Bird Shooting. 


This work on Game Birds is written entirely from a sportsman’s 
standpoint, being intended not only to describe their haunts and 
habits, but also the various methods employed in this country and 
Europe for bagging them, the best dogs for field and covert work, the 
proper charges for guns, the devices used for luring turkeys and wild 
fowl within range, camp cooking, life in the wilderness, the pains 
and pleasures of a sportsman’s existence, the unique characters, half 
hunter and half stock raiser or farmer, to be met with on the borders 
of civilization, and the majestic and wonderful scenery of the Far 
West. By John Mortimer Murphy. Handsomely Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo 


Training the Trotting Horse. 


A Natural and Improved Method of Educating Trotting Colts and 
Horses, based on twenty years’ experience. By Chas. Marvin....3.50 


Black’s Cultivation of the Peach and the Pear on the Dela- 


ware and the Chesapeake Peninsula. 
By John J. Black, M.D. With a chapter on_ quince culture, and the 
culture of some of the nut-bearing trees. With plates. Cloth, large 
12mo 
| Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home. 


| A very valuable and practical work, differing from most other works 
| 
| 





on winter gardening in giving the results of actual practice. By Rev. 
E. A. Johnson, D. D. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 1.00 


Palliser’s American Architecture, or, Every Man a Complete 
| — Bnilder. 


This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists of 
large 9x12 plate pages giving detailed plans and _ instructions How 
to Build 70 Cottages, Vilas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suit- 
able for all sections of the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500; 
also Barns, Stables, Schoolhouse, Town Hall, Churches, and other 
public buildings, together with specifications, form of contract, and 
a large amount of information on the erection of buildings, selection 
| of site,employment of architects, ete, Rife: cs cia ciiesiclew atahe wed as ..1.00 


| Palliser’s New Cottage Homes and Details. 


Containing One Hundred and Sixty new and Original Designs for 
Cottages and Villas, costing from $75 to $7,500, giving all the com- 
forts and conveniences, and suited to every taste, location, want, ete. 
Fifty New Designs for City Brick Block Houses. Twelve New Designs 
for Stable and Carriage Houses. 1,500 Detail Drawings, covering the 
whole range of interior finishing and exterior construction and orna- 
mentation of the plans in this work, and all to a uniform seale, 
Cabinet work of every description, mantels, sideboards, book cases- 
cabinets, dressers, ete., etc., stairs, hand railings, newels and balus- 
ters. Details will be found to cover every question that can arise in 
constructing and finishing dwellings of every kind. Fences, Sum- 
mer Houses, Pavilions, Conservatories, Arbors, Well Curbs, Outbuild. 
ings, ete., ete. Ithas a complete Library of Modern Architectural 
Plans and Details, all of new and original design. It is issued in 
superior style. One large volume 11x14 inches, printed on heavy 
eream plate paper, handsomely bound with leather back 01 


| Reed’s Cottage Houses. 


By S. B. Reed, author of ‘“‘ House Plans’ for Everybody,” ete. For vil- 
lage and cottage homes. Together with complete plans and specifi- 
eations. With over 100 illustrations. General description and 
detailed estimate of materials, construction, and costs are given with 
each plan—by which any intelligent person may readily compre- 
hend the character of the buildings, and which will enable any 
builder of ordinary experience to prepare his estimates, corrected 
by the varying circumstances of locality and prices, and proceed to 
their erection. Cloth, 12mo 25 


Homes for Home Builders. 
Edited and arranged by D. W. King, Architect, of New York. Farm 


and Village House Plans; also Plans of Barns, Stables, Poultry 
Houses, etc., in great variety. ‘Cloth. L2m0.............ecececcecsees 1.50 





To Purchasers of any One or More of the above books: By adding $1 to the price of books we will furnish the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one yeaa, all postpaid. 
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New and Elegant Library Editions of the Complete Works of 


DICKENS, THACKERAY AND GEORGE ELIOT, 


THE THREE GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH FICTION. 


Large Type Editions Handsomely Printed from New Plates on Good Paper, Elegant Cloth Bindings, Profusely Illustrated, 
The Text Complete and Unaoridged! 








First-Class Editions of the Works of these Great Authors Within the Reach of All! 





We are pleased to be enabled to offer as a premium to our subscribers three new and handsome sets of books, embracing the complete works of the three 
great masters of English fiction, CHARLES DICKENS, the prince of novelists, W. M. THACKERAY, the great humorist and satirist, and GEORGE ELIOT, the 
greatest of all female novelists. 

The editions of these great works which we now offer have been published during the present year to meet the public demand for first-class editions of 
standard works at prices within the reach of the masses. These editions are therefore entirely new and totally unlike any editions of these standard works 
ever heretofore offered as newspaper premiums. All sets of Dickens and other works of the kind hitherto offered in this way have been very cheaply gotten 
up and printed in fine type. The editions of the works of Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot, which we now offer, are printed in large type from entirely 
new plates on good paper; the volumes are octavo in form, in cloth binding; they are complete and unabridged, embracing all the writings of the three 
greatest of all novelists, and they contain hundreds of the finest illustrations ever drawn for these works. Though of necessity costing more than the cheap 
editions heretofore offered, they are nevertheless the cheapest good editions ever offered, and present an opportunity whereby every subscriber to this paper 
may secure, at a price easily within his reach, complete sets of these famous works which will grace any library. 


——_ eee §=— THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 

25S Ry aa BW BS 2S 28 aS (2S Rs RTARTA ra | ; RASe Bee In Fifteen Large Octavo Volumes, of between 400 and 500 Pages 

— : ) | 1f2.0\) Ch) | (OGY | Ais Nee Each, Complete and Unabridged, Printed from Large Type 

! — Ce ORK] HO on Good Paper, Handsomely Bound in Cloth os 
Wa ON Covers, with 237 Fine Illustrations. 





mr SS Se HH ei) Given for Only 8 New Subscribers, or for 4 New Sub. 
: b k k . i scribers and $1.50 Additional. 
- ee Pickwick Papers. Tale of Two Cities and Sketches 
fe le lg David Copperfield. by Boz. 
pe " yl Martin Chuzzlewit. Barnaby Rudge and Mystery of 
seria | tell ig Nicholas Nickleby. Edwin Drood. 
Mi Nhe Wee hi Bleak House. Great Expectations, Uncom- 
iF bu Ll Little Dorrit. mercial Traveler and Miscel- 
; : Dombey & Son. laneous. 
pea CE Our Mutual Friend. Christmas Stories and Reprint- 
< ke Oliver Twist, Pictures from ed Pieces. 
SS ee Italy and American Notes. Child’s History of England and 


Old Curiosity Shop and Hard Miscellaneous. 
Times. 


Price $4, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $4.50. 
Weight of this set securely packed 20 pounds, the receiver to 


pay express charges (whether purchased or taken as a premium), which he can ascertain from his nearest Express Office. Or on receipt of $1.50 we will pay 
the express charges to any point East of the Mississippi. 


The Works of W. M. Thackeray, THE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT, 


Given for Only 4 New Subscribers. 





Given for Only 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and $1 Additional. In Siz Large Octavo Volumes of between 400 and 
: 500 Pages Each, Complete and Unabridged, 
In Ten Large Octavo Volumes of between 400 and 500 Pages Each, Complete and Unabridged, Printed Printed from Large Type on Good Paper, 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Covers, 


from Large Type on Good Paper, Handsomely Bound in Cloth Covers, with 177 Fine Illustrations. 


with 2b Fine Illustrations. 








- Middlemarch. 
Vanity Fair and Lovel the Widower. Henry Esmond, Barry Lyndon, and Denis Duval. Daniel Deronda and The Lifted Veil. 
The History of Pendennis. The Roundabout Papers, Four Georges, Ete. Romola, The Spanish Gypsy and Brother Jacob. 
The Virginians The Paris Sketch Book, Irish Sketch Book, Etc Adam Bede, Poems and Essays. 
4 & 3 nie — ¥5 ¢ . The Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner and Theo- 
The Newcomes. The Book of Snobs, Great Hoggarty Diamond, phrastus Such. 
Adventures of Philip, A Shabby Genteel Story Etc. — — the Radical and Scenes of Clerical 
Catherine. Burl Yellowplush Papers, Etc. wets 
ines ee ee aa Price $2, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
ice 3 i : I ' one year $2.50. 
Price $3, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $3.50. se c Weigh Ay mak enables miei: © palate, the, 
Weight of set securely packed 15 pounds, the receiver to pay express charges which he can ascertain | ceiver to pay express charges. Or on receipt of 70 
from his nearest Express Office. Or on receipt of $1 we will pay the express charges to any point. cents we pay the express charges to any address. 


The most attractive and the most useful holiday or birthday presents that can be made is one of the handsome cloth bound sets of the works of either 
Dickens, Thackeray or George Eliot, which we offer. Now is the time to place in your home a set of the works of one or more of these great standard 


authors. 
Adaress all orders to 


The American Agriculturist, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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LOVELL SAFETY BICYCLE 


PRESENTED TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 


WHO IS WILLING TO SPEND A LITTLE TIME TO EARN IT. 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL WE OFFER TO GIVE ON THE CON- 
DITIONS BELOW, A FIRST-CLASS SAFETY BICYCLE. A 
STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE WHEEL AND THE BEST 
THAT IS MADE‘ FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


gees C Mai 
> ‘ 


TO 








DESCRIPTION : 
There is no healthier exercise than bicycling, as it brings into play the 


muscles of both legs and arms and of nearly the whole body. The bicycle in 
question, being of safety pattern, learning to ride is an easy matter, and the 
art when once acquired is one that will never tire any boy or girl fortunate 
enough to secure one. 

The bicycles we offer are the famous “ Lovells”? and models of their kind. 
Ordinarily sold at $35 each they are built on the most approved and latest 
plan. Each Bicycle has 26-inch wheels, Drop Frame, Steel Tubing, Crescent 
Rim, Molded Rubber Tires, Direct Spokes, Plunger Brake, Adjustable Cone 
Bearing, Adjustable Suspension Saddle, Frame and Wheels Enameled, all 
other parts Nickeled. Each machine fitted with Saddle Bag, Wrench and 
Oil Can. Suitable for boys and girls from 8 to 16 years of age. 

The “ Lovell”? boy’s or girl’s Safety Bicycle is in every sense a high-grade 
machine with all the improvements and adjustments found in Large Safeties 
in a modified form. : 

HOW YOU CAN SECURE IT. 

For 50 yearly subscriptions to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at $1 each, we 
offer the bieyele free of charge. If any are unable to obtain this number we 
will send it for 25 subseribers and $10. 

Tosuch as fail to get the required number of subscribers, or are unable 
to form a club and wish to purchase the wheel outright, we will sell it for 
$35. All wheels, whether sent as a premium or purchased, are shipped by 
express or freight at receiver’s expense. The charges, which are usually 
light, can be ascertained at your nearest express or freight office. 

Now here is a chance forthe boy and girl readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Without a Bicycle to secure one on liberal, not tosay excep- 
tional, terms. Ry making an active canvass during leisure moments or after 
school hours any bright boy or girl can secure one in a very short time. 
Every Bicyele is warranted and can be returned if not found exactly as 
represented. Sample copies to show in canvassing, together with outfit, 
sent free on application. 


THE LOVELL DIAMOND SAFETY, 


A Strictly High-Grade Wheel for Ladies or Gents. 


Diamood Frame, steel drop forgings, steel tubing, adjustable ball bear- 
ings toall running parts, including pedals, suspension saddle, fin- 
est material money can buy, fini-hed in enamel and nickel. 
Weighs, complete, 49 pounds. Gear 54. No better 


machine made at any price. 
OUR OTFER The price of this wheel, built of steel throughout, and 
‘ ® made on the latest plan, is $50 less than other wheels of 
the same grade, the price being 485, on receipt of which we will send it 
securely packed, or we will give it as a premium for 125 subscribers at the 
club rate, $1 per year each, or for 60 subscribers and $35, or for 30 subserib- 
ers and $55. 
In each case the receiver must pay freight or express charges, which are 
usually light. In ordering give the name of your express or freight office if 
different from your post office. 


THE AMERIGAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 




















Colgate’s Perfumes 


Given to any present subscriber sending us 1 New Sub- 


scriber at the club rate of $1.00 per year. 


This dainty and useful 
premium consists of a neat 
box containing four bottles. 
of Colgate’s Celebrated 
Perfumes, four distinct 
odors, including their most 
famous and popular varie- 
ties, namely: Cashmere 
Bouquet, Heliotrope, Ylang 
Ylang and Violet. Thus 
you have four nice bottles 
of perfumery and a hand- 
some little case to keep 
them in, and altogether a 
very desirable and useful 
article for placing upon, 
bureau or dressing case. 
We think this premium 
will commend itself to a 
large number of our lady 
patrons, and we trust it. 
will, for we know it will 






iia 


be appreciated by all who select it. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST oné-. 
year, $1.60. 
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Outfit for Making Tissue Paper Flowers. 


Given to any present subscriber sending us 1 New Sub- 


scriber at the club rate of $1.00 per year. 


With this outfit there are innu- 
merable articles that can be made 
at a trifling expense and with 
very little trouble—in fact, for 
the pleasure of making them. 
Toilet sets, Shaving-Tablets, 
Lamp-Shades of great beauty and 
variety, Baskets, bunches of large 
Flowers for ornamental purposes,, 
and other useful articles. 


WHAT OUR OUTFIT CON- 
TAINS: 


We have prepared especially 
for our readers, a complete outfit 
for this fascinating and beautiful 
work. It is made up as follows; 

One book of Instructions, full 
and explicit for making Paper 
Flowers, Dolls, Parasols, Shaving- 
Tablets, Fans, Baskets, Cornucopias, Toilet 
Sets, ete. The book is fully illustrated by 
designs especially prepared for it, and gives 
every possible detail in the beautiful art. It contains 
also 100 samples of Tissue Paper. 

One dozen sheets imported Tissue Paper, assorted 
colors, one yard Moss-Rose Stems, one package of nat- 
ural Moss, one dozen Daisy Petals, one dozen Daisy 
Centers, one fine Rose Center, ene dozen Wire Stems, 
wound, one yard Rubber Tubing, and one spool An- 


nealed Wire—the whole securely boxed for shipping. 


With this outfit you can learn the art of making Paper Flowers. You 


can adorn your home with flowers and hundreds of beautiful articles. You 
can teach the art and do it for others. 
trom tissue paper 


Flowers and fancy articles made 
always command a good price, and any energetic person 


can do a good, paying business in her own home. 
The outfit will be sent, postpaid, for only 50 cents. Purchased at stores 


singly the materials would cost you $1.10. 


and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOILS AND CROPS OF THE FARM. 


= 


GEORGE E. Morrow, M. A., Professor of Agriculture and President Board of Direction. Agricultural 
Experiment Statiou, University of [linois, and } 
THOMAS F. HUNT, B. S., Professor of Agriculture, Ohio State University. 















This excellent new work. although entirely complete in itself, is the first book of.a series of publica- 
tions intended for Farmers’ Progressive Reading Circles for Home Education. It filly in an admirable ¥ . 
mauner the urgent, popular demand for a book which gives in aconcise form a brief statement of the 
elementary principles and chief facts on the subjects of which it treats. The work is remarka)ly free ; 
’ from scientific and tecbnical terms, which might be confusing and upintelligible to those who have not 
haathe advantages of a college education. There is not a meaningless sentence in the wboie book—an 
important fact, or statement, is conveyed in almost every liue. and this in clear. plain language. Asa first Nj yg 
“@ text-book for intelligent ad progressive farmers and their families, its value can bardly be overesti- // 
7 mated. I's leading chapters treat upon: 
Plant Food and Growth. | : Oats—H'storv, Uses, Varieties, Culture. 
sot s—Clas-ific ation, Composition, Origin, Uses. Barley avd Rye. 50 
Sotls —Pbysical Proverties. Grasses —Histury, Production, Use3, Culture, Har- ¥: 
’ Soi s—'improvement by Manuring. | vesting. \ 
Soils— Improvement by Drainage ana Irrigation. Grasses— Varieties. 
Tillage—Objects and Methods. ‘lovers —History, Uses, Culture, Varieties. 
Rotation of Crops—Reasons for; Illustrative | Silage and Forage Crops—Cuin, Sorgnum, Mil- Ye 
Examples. ; | lets, Comfrey, Doura. (2 
Farm Crops—Classification, Reasons for Choice; | Potatoes—History, Culture, Varieties. 
lus:prov ement. ; | Root Crops— Mangels, Beets, Turr ips. 
Wheat — History, Production, Uses, Structure, Com- | Sugar Plants—Cane, Sorghum, Beets. 
| Fiber Crops—Cotton, Fiax, Hemp. Jute, Ramie, 





































osition. 
4) Wheat— Relations to Climate, Soils, Manures. Sisal. 
“4 Wheat—Varieties, Culture, Harvest, Diseases. | Miscellaneous Crops—Buckwheat, Tobacco, 
A Corn -—Historv, Uses, Structure, Compositien. | Broom Corn, Field Peas. 
« orn—Varieties. Climate, Soils, Manures. Weeds--Injury, Dissemination and Eradication. 






Corn—Culture and Harvesting. 
Illustrated. 12mo., 303 Pages. Price $1.00, postpaid. Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
d 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 
Columbian Edition. The United States History. 


f Regular Price $4.00. Our Price $3.00, Express Paid, which includes the American Agiiculturist One Year 
and the History of the United States. 


Given for Four New Subscribers, at the Club Rate of $1.00 per year. 


Profusely Tllustrated with Maps, Charts, Sketches, Portraits and Diagrams. The very many beautiful illustrations, made especially for this work, constitute one 
A Handsome Octavo Volume, with over 800 pages. Weight, 6 pounds; 10 inches long, of its chief attractions. There are, Jikewise, numerous large maps, giving the geography 
7 inches wide and 5 inches in thickness. This is the most complete and the most popular of the country, at different periods of its history; a laree number of portraits of the 
History of the United States of America from the Aboriginal Times to the Preseut Day, leading men of the country, from William Penn down to President Harrison, and charts 


Copter eae arson 


Alien Semin. 4 


and diagrams which impart information and greatly as- 


snipe akc ve at 


embrariog: An account of the Aborigines; Norsemen 
in the New World; the Discoveries of the Spaniards, Ene- 











sist the reader to an understanding of the work. These 
illustrationos are one of its best and most important 


= lish and French; the Planting of Settlements; the 
Growth of the Colonies; the Struggle for Liberty iu features. 
t the Resolution: the Establishment of the Union, down This history is remarkable for its conciseness. In this 
2 to the Inauguration of President Harrison; the De- respect it has an advantage over Bancroft’s, or any of the 
ir velopment of the Nation; the Civil War. Magnificently other large histories of the Unitea States. The style of 
§ illustrated in colors with flags of all nations and the the author is at the same time both plain and fascinating. 
is portraits of all the Presidents; the seals of all the States, in this respect it is adapted to the ordinary reader. No 
} and numerous beautiful engravings describing the growth subject is overlooked; just enough is said upon each 
E and development of the nation. topic, and all is presented in such a clear and brilliant 
E y ra manner that the attention and interest of the reader are 
: Whv You Should Read It. constantly secured. 
4 Tbe World’s Fair, the most stupendous exhibition, na Chis Great History has received the most emphatic in- 
a tionalor international ever made by any country, will be dorsement from the best educated men in the land. 
Z thrown open in 1892 for the inspection and instruction of Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse University; ex-President 
q all nations. It will mark an importantera in our national White, of Corneil University; Prof. Churchill, of Oberlin 
"4 life, therefore, it behooves every one to become familiar College; Prof. H. S. Tarbell, Supt of Shools, Indiana; 
f with the history of our marvelous progress as a peo le, Prof. Edwards, of McKendree College; Dr. Buckley, 
and with our country’s development from the first editor of “Christian Advocate,” and many others of the 
settlers down to the crowning glory of our prosperity at same class, have given testimonials, in which they speak 
i the close of the nineteenth century. in the highest terms of this work as the most concise, the 
2 Never before bas there bee . publizhed a book so rich in most spirited, the most instructive, the cheapest, an1 on 
“ historical incident, so instructive in its method of pre- the whole, the best American History ever published. 
ie sentation. and so brilliant aud fascinating in its narra- The Volume, which is Octavo in size, is printed on the 
i tive; and never has there been a time when it was so very best paper, and in large, clear, bold type, which can 
: necessary that an American citizen should look back and be read with the greatest ease. It numbers over eight 
trace the progress of his country, from its early, humble hundred pages, and some idea as to the capacity of the 
beginnings, to its present proud position among the fore- volume may be derived from the fact that it weighs 
most nations of the globe. But the book must be seen about 6 pounds, is 10 inches long, 7 inches wide ana5 
inches in thickness. 





and read to be properly appreciated. All who improve . 
the opportunity to secure a copy, will be convinced that the many encomiums so freely No volume equal to this in intrivsic value and actual cost was 
bestowed upon it are fully merited. | PR ICE 0 s ever offered for less than six dollars. 







—— eet 


aH WONDERFUL OFFER. 


__ We will mail this great work, express paid, on receipt of only $3.00, including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, or given for 4 new yearly sub- 
eribers at $1.00 each, express paid. Address all orders to 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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APRITn, 1892. 


The Unexpected in Sugar. 
—_ 

No apology is needed for the liberal space 
devoted of late by this magazine to the beet- 
sugar industry. The improved processes of 
manufacture are no longer an experiment. 
The growing of beets at a profit for the prices 
sugar factories have paid is a demonstrated 
success. The main necessity, at present, is 
to educate both the farmer and the capital- 
ist up to the possibilities of the industry as 
now insured by Government bouity, so that 
an abundance of beets may be produced for 
existing factories, and also for many new 
ones. A general view of the industry, by 
Dr. Wiley, chemist to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was a feature of 
our Anniversary Number, in January ; in our 
March number its possibilities were ably set 
forth by a competent authority—lately pri- 
vate secretary to Mr. Claus Spreckels, the 
well known sugarking. The same writer con- 
tributes a still more striking article to the 
current issue, on beet sugar as an investment. 

The first of unexpected developments 
likely to mark the brilliant future of beet- 
sugar production in the United States, is the 
extent to which sugar factories are about to 
be established and managed cooperatively. 
No field for co6peration is more promising. 
Since so much depends upon securing a 
bountiful supply of beets of the right kind, 
in no industry is codperation between the 
farmer and the capitalist more necessary. 
While five dollars per ton can easily be paid 
by any factory for an assured supply, it 
would be far better if the beet growers would 
unite with capitalists in furnishing the 
money required for a beet-sugar manufac- 
turing plant. This might be done with the 
understanding that, after paying 10 per 


dollars per ton for the beets, the rest of the 
profits should be divided equally between 
capital and beets. ‘ 

Take the case of the average factory, with 
$300,000 capital, working up 15,000 tons of 
beets to get 1,500 tons of marketable sugar. 
If this sugar sells for only enough to pay for 
the beets and to meet the operating and main- 
tenance expenses of the plant, the bounty, 
after using $30,000 of it to pay the guaranteed 
interest on capital, would leave enough to 
warrant a dividend of one dollar per ton on 
beets ($15,000) and five per cent. on capital. 
This would make a total of six dollars per 
ton for beets (or sixty to one hundred dollars 
per acre gross) and 15 per cent. absolutely 
net for capital. These are inside estimates ; 


realities ought to be much better, provided 
plenty of beets are grown to keep the facto- 
ries running as long as the sugar content 
can be kept from deteriorating. 

The chief obstacles in the way of such 
cooperation, aside from the difficulties that 
usually attend the farmers’ efforts to get 








together, are two: First, the tendency to 
over-capitalize the factory by loading it 
down with bonuses, thus creating a fictitious 
amount on which dividends must be paid; 
and, second, the danger that farmers will 
not produce sufficient beets until the second 
or third year of the enterprise. By having 
both capitalist and beet grower equally con- 
cerned, self-interest would reduce these 
obstacles to the minimum. 

Another and probably an unexpected 
effect of the beet sugar will be a diminution 
in the business of the large refineries now 
located at New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans and 
San Francisco. It cannot be expected that 
the consumption of sugar will keep pace 
proportionately with the increase in the beet- 
sugar product. This latter is now manufac- 
tured ready for market in such condition as 
to make it almost equal to refined granulated 
sugar, and it can be marketed as such in the 
immediate vicinity of the beet factories, 
without being refined. For every 100,000 
tons of beet sugar that we produce, it is safe 
to reckon that the output of imported sugar 
by existing refineries will be reduced by 
90,000 tons, allowing ten per cent. for 
increased consumption. This has an impor- 
tant and direct bearing upon one branch of 
our leading manufacturing industries. It 
has, moreover, such a direct bearing as to 
preclude all and every possibility of the 
sugar market being controlled, directly or 
indirectly, by any trust,combine or agree- 
ment on the part of refiners, for it would 


hardly be possible for them to purchase or | enti i 


control all the different and independent 
beet-sugar factories that will be in active 
operation throughout the country. 
Unknowingly, and unthinkingly, Congress 
has provided the death-blow to sugar trusts 
and to the exercise of monopoly. Existing 
refiners will lose a very considerable per- 
centage of their present business, especially 
in the supply of interior and Western mar- 
kets where beet sugar will be most largely 
produced. They will also lose control of 
prices, at least, for some months in the year, 
and they will further be compelled either to 
reduce the output of all active refineries, or 
to curtail their operations by closing some 
of them. It will be a case of the survival of 


; , | the fittest, and in this case the beet-sugar 
cent. interest on the capital stock and five | 


industry is the fittest, because it provides a 
home market for a profitable crop in sec- 
tions that most need to diversify their 
farming. 
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Reduce the Cotton Area. 
ae 

The acreage of cotton has been underesti- 
mated nearly 10 per cent., and the yield has 
been underestimated upwards of 25 per cent. 
A comparison of census statistics with the 
Department of Agriculture returns, else- 
where made, appears to justify this con- 
clusion. 

It demonstrates conclusively the impera- 
tive necessity of limiting the cotton area 
beyond the utmost yet attempted. It more 
than confirms every argument that has been 





made as to the necessity of such reduction. | 


The South must grow a smaller area of 
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cotton or with a favorable season the new | 


crop may not command more than four cents 
per pound throughout a large section of the 
South. This would cause absolute ruin, at 


| 
| 
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least temporarily, for a great majority of 
Southern farmers. 

This staple can be grown at less cost per 
pound than has been the case in former 
years. Good husbandry must be practiced 
to do this. Such methods are more import- 
ant this year than ever. We agree with all 
that is being said about the necessity of 
better cotton farming, as well as more diver- 
sified agriculture in the South, yet we 
emphasize again the imperative importance 
at this time of every planter putting in only 
two acres where last year he put in three. 


rr 


The World’s Fair and Chicago. 
oe 

Speaking for the great mass of farmers 
throughout the United States, the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST wishes to wholly discounte- 
nance the unpatriotic spirit displayed by 
certain members of the New York city press 
in their treatment of the great Columbian 
Exposition. This affair is planned to be the 
most stupendous exhibit of the world’s prog- 
ress in the history of mankind—a fitting 
celebration of America’s four hundred years, 
and in every way worthy of the greatest 
nation in all time. To carry out this ideal 
will require a loan of several million dollars 
from the Federal Government, the return of 
which must depend upon the financial suc- 
cess of the enterprise as a business venture. 

Congress should grant the money. Not 
because Chicago asks it, not because there is 
every probability that it will be repaid, but 
because the patriotic spirit of our people 
The wonderful city of Chicago 
—the great heart of a vast continent—will 
doubtless profit in no mean way from the 
fair in its midst. But the benefit to the 
whole United States will far outweigh any 
selfish consideration on this score. There is 
no justice in asking that magnificent munici- 
pality to bear the entire risk of an undertak- 
ing which it has shaped and developed with 
characteristic American enterprise. As well 
ask New York city to pay for and maintain 
the Erie canal which benefits so enormously 
the commerce of this port. The petty jealousy 
shown by some citizens and journals of 
Manhattan Island libels the cosmopolitan 
character and patriotic impulses of the peo- 
ple of New York city and State. 

The Columbian Exposition will have its 
greatest result in idealizing our national life. 
Stupendous will be its revelation of our 
material progress. But even more inspiring 
will be the lesson that our individual and 
collective existence is not merely competi- 
tion between men and communities for phy- 
sical gain, but a mental and moral life that 
best expresses itself in a national spirit 
which recognizes no North, no South, no 
East, no West, but finds its purest expres- 
sion in the blessed Stars and Stripes, in the 
lovely home circle, and in confidence-inspir- 
ing trust in the God of Nations. 

Only in this sense will the Exposition be 
the fullest success. The cash receipts will 
doubtless meet the expenses of the fair, but 
few exhibitors will receive direct benefits 
at all commensurate with what the same 
time, labor and expense would bring them if 
invested in the usual methods of pushing 
trade. The full recognition of this fact at 
the start is the soundest insurance of a suc- 
cess that will usher in a new epoch for the 
American nation. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gen. W. E. Veazie writes as follows: “With Quinn’s 
Ointment I have removed swelling op Hock Joint which 
has been there three years, alsu used it for Splivts on 
number of my Colts. It has taken them off in every case ” 
For Curbs, Svavins, Windpuffs, use it. Trial box 25 cents 
silver orstamns. Regniar size $1.50 delivered. Address 
Ww. B. EDDY & CO., Whiteball, N. Y. 
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The records show this Threshing-machine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show 
‘ng “‘ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Catas 
logue,” Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥ 


CA N Cc e er This affliction is treated by regular 
pby:sicians of his h standing, in the 

Hornell Sanu arium, without caustics, the knife, or poisons. 
I The treatment follows closely the theory of Prof. v. 
Mosetig-Moorhof of Vienna. It attacks cancerous 
tissues without + ffecting surrounding healthy tissue. No 
Cc U RA E L E sore, nor oulticing. Theprocess 
is “dry” throughout, harmless, 

almost painless, absolutely odorless. Itistheoply method 
that ‘‘kills’ every cancerous cell. For refer- 

en es and «ther information, Address, The 


Hornell Sauvitarium, Hornells- 
METHOD witeN v 
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Za7am PATENT WATER PROOFED 





Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF, Patent method 
with 34 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. (¢-Uatalogue and Samples Free. 


W°H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 
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GRIND Bone. seat 
Graham Flour Corn . the 
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in keeping Poaltry AlD POW EA Mik 
FARNLEEED MILLS, Circularsend eetinonie 
ent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton. Pa 


8666000 


= SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH 
\ KRAUSERS LIQUID EXTRACT or SMOKE 


SEND FOR 


Circu car.E, KRAUSER & BRO. MILTON. PA. 


















SPRING CURRY GOMB 











= Patented in United 
ti ny States, July 16, 1889, and 
in Ten Foreign Countries, 


yOUU 
A comb that combines the strength of metal with the 
elasticity of a brush. Efficient, humane, convenient 
and durable. Descriptive circulars on application. 
ple by mail. if not sold by your dealer. 


end 50c for sam 
SPRING CURRY COB 0, South Bend, Ind. 








DAIRY COODS. 


We sell everything that goes 
into the Dairy, Creamery 
and Cheese Factory. Every 
Farmer should have our Bab- 
cock Milk Tester. More valu- 
able than scales. Send for 
catalogue. 


CORNISH, CURTIS & 
GREENE M’E’G. Co., 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 





Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 
in volume and quality of tone are 
the BEST IN THE WORLD. War- 
ranted to wear in any climate. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Beau- 
tifully illustrated souvenir cat- 
alogue with portraits of famous 
artists will be Mailed FREE. 
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LYON & HEALY, CHICACO. 
ROOFS 


PAIN Treo 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water willrun from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will oe or five 
times Longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. Send for 
circulars, Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cotner, Jr., Secy, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
528 WHITNEY BLOCK. 
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| WIRE PICKET FENCcz MACHINE 

| Lowden's Perfection. Latestimproved, Pat, 
Jan. 5, 1892. Best field fence machine in 

' the world. Every farmer his own fence builder. 
Costs 25 to 30 cts. arod. For large illustrated 


coteoume showing cut of machine, write to 


C. LOWDEN, 

















Indianapolis, Ind 
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